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CHRISTIAN  ART.* 


The  volumes  which  sturul  first  on  the 
list  given  below  form  the  conclusion  of  the 
interesting  series  designed  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Jameson  for  the  illustration  of  Christian 
Art.  They  are  devoted  to  the  last  and 
Jiighest  theme  of  all ;  an<l  Lady  Eastlake, 
mpon  whom  the  execution  of  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  arduous  task  has  de¬ 
volved,  has  performed  her  part  with  rare 
fidelity  and  judgment.  In  the  first  place, 

•  The  Ilmtory  of  our  Jjord  wt  exemplified  in 
irorX-a  of  Art,  leith  that  of  hie  Types  ;  St.  John  the 
Baptist;  and  other  Persons  of  the  Old  aiul  .Vrw 
Testament.  Commenced  by  the  late  Mr«.  Jameson  ; 
continued  and  coinitleted  by  Lady  Eastlake. 

Fine  Art  as  a  Branch  of  A<^emic  Study.  A 
Letter  addressed  to  Memhers  of  the  Senate.  By  W. 
J.  Beamost,  M.A.  Cambrid^. 

Letters  from  Rome  to  Friends  in  Enyland.  By 
the  Rev.  John  W.  Bi'roos,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College. 

VOL.  LXIIL— NO.  3 


we  have  to  thank  her  for  having  placed 
the  subjects  chronologically,  commencing 
with  that  which  heads  most  systems  of 
Christian  Art — the  Fall  of  Lucifer,  and 
Creation  of  the  World;  passing  next  to 
the  Types  and  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  the  History  of  the  Innocents  and 
of  John  the  Baptist;  the  Life  and  Passion 
of  our  Lord ;  then  to  the  abstract  and  de¬ 
votional  subjects  growing  out  of  these 
materials,  and  terminating  with  the  Last 
,I udgment.  This  arrangement  gives  meth¬ 
od  and  connection  to  the  whole  work ;  and 
as  the  specimens  of  art  with  which  it  is 
illustrated  are  likewise  placed  under  each 
head,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
produced.  Lady  Eastlake,  “simply  follow¬ 
ing  their  teachings,”  as  she  truly  says, 
but,  in  fact,  commenting  upon  their  mean¬ 
ing  out  of  the  fulness  of  a  gifted  and 
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richly-stored  mind,  and  in  her  own  spirit¬ 
ed  and  graceful  style,  has  been  enabled  to 
present  to  her  readers  a  view  of  the  whole 
current  of  Christian  feeling  and  opinion 
from  the  earliest  ages.  Time  was  when- 
a  few  centuries  up  or  down  made  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  classification  j  but  a  more  pa¬ 
tient  and  inquiring  spirit  now  prevails, 
and  in  the  history  of  Art,  as  in  civil  histo¬ 
ry,  the  date  and  the  succession  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  specimens  are  carefully  w'eighed  in 
determining  their  meaning,  and  order  is 
succeeding  chaos.  We  h.ive  at  length 
discovered  how  much  clearer  a  subject 
may  be  made  by  diligently  studying  it  in 
its  successive  pLases,  by  tracing  its  prog¬ 
ress  from  one  st.age  to  the  next,  and  no¬ 
ting  how  each  affected  the  other.  But  if 
this  mode  of  study  is  profitable  W’here 
art  is  examined  merely  for  its  owm  sake, 
still  more  is  it  worthy  to  be  adopted  where 
art  is  studied  as  the  exponent  of  the 
thought  and  belief  of  mankind  on  the  lof¬ 
tiest  of  all  subjects.  It  is  thus  th.at  Lady 
Eastlako  has  studied  Christum  Art. 

“We  must,”  she  says,  “in  the  task  that  is 
before  us,  keep  in  mind  that  the  object  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Art  is  the  instruction  and  edification  of 
ourselves,  not  any  abstract  and  impossible  uni¬ 
ty  of  ideas  that  cannot  be  joined  together.  Ear¬ 
ly  art  never  loses  sight  of  this  instinct  Pict¬ 
ures,  as  we  have  said,  were  the  ‘  books  of  the 
simple.’  The  first  condition,  therefore,  was 
that  the  book  should  be  easily  read. 

“  Having  thus  seen  certain  moral  excellences 
appertaining  to  early  Christian  Art — its  faithful 
adherence  to  Scripture,  and  its  true  instinct  as 
to  its  duty — we  shall  be  the  more  justified  in 
bringing  it  largely  before  the  reader  in  a  research 
intended  to  define  the  true  standards  of  religious 
modes  of  representation.  It  is  not  only  that 
from  these  simple  and  nameless  artists  liave  de¬ 
scended  those  scriptural  types  and  traditions 
which  constitute  the  science  of  Christian  Art, 
but  that  in  them  we  find  the  subject,  and  not 
the  art,  the  chief  aim  of  their  labors.  Art  was 
for  many  centuries,  where  not  affected  by  classic 
influences,  too  undeveloped  to  allow  its  votary 
to  expand  and  disport  himself  in  the  conscious 
exercise  of  mechanical  skilL  He  therefore  suit¬ 
ed  his  art,  such  as  it  was,  to  his  subject ;  later 
tenters  may  be  said  to  have  done  the  reverse. 
The  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other,  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  general  way,  is  a  curious  scale, 
beginning  with  moral  and  ending  with  physical 
indications.  Thus  reverence  is  seen  first,  en¬ 
dowing  scenes  devoid  of  almost  every  other 
quality  with  a  pious  propriety  whieh,  if  not 
art,  is  its  best  foundation.  Then  came  a  cer¬ 
tain  stereotyped  dignity  of  forms,  descended 
from  Byzantine  tradition ;  to  this  followed  ex¬ 
pression  of  feeling  and  dramt-itic  action,  as  with 
Duccio  and  Giotto ;  next,  the  true  variety  of 
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the  human  countenance,  as  with  Fra  Angelico ; 
and  then  all  these  qualities  together,  heightened 
by  greater  skill  in  each,  as  with  the  great  quat- 
trocentwti  of  Florence,  Padua,  and  Venice. 
These  found  their  height  of  culmination  in  Le¬ 
onardo  da  Vinci,  and  partially  in  Raffaellc,  who 
threw  down  the  last  barriers  of  difficulty  be¬ 
tween  a  painter’s  hand  and  mind,  and  in  whom, 
therefore,  subject  and  art  may  be  said  to  have 
had  c(]U{d  part.  From  this  time  commence  the 
triumphs  of  art  proper — the  glories  of  color, 
the  feats  of  anatomicid  skill,  the  charms  of  chi¬ 
aroscuro,  and  the  revels  of  free-handling;  all 
claiming  to  be  admired  for  themselve.s,  all  re¬ 
quiring  the  subject  to  bend  to  their  individual¬ 
ities.  Here,  therefore,  there  is  little  to  say, 
however  much  to  delight  in.  This  is  art  alone — 
as  much  as,  in  another  sen-se,  the  Dutch  school 
is  art  alone — taking  its  forms  from  elevated  or 
from  homely  nature,  and  accordingly  producing 
works  before  which,  to  use  a  too  familiar  phrase, 
the  mouth  of  the  connoisseur  waters,  but,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  eye  of  feeling  remains 
dry.” — (A'ol.  L  p.  9.) 

It  is  by  no  mB.-ins  in  the  works  of  what 
w’e  call  the  Old  Masters  only  that  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  study  are  to  be  found.  From 
the  symbolical  gems  and  signet-rings,  the 
first  timid  efforts  of  Christian  art ;  from 
the  mural  paintings  of  the  catacombs ; 
from  sculptured  sarcophagi ;  from  the  mo¬ 
saics  w'ith  which  the  walls  and  cupolas  of 
ancient  basilicas  and  churches  were  cov¬ 
ered  ;  from  doors  of  ancient  churches, 
cast  in  bronze  or  brass  or  carved  in  w’ood  ; 
from  ivories  and  enamels ;  but,  above  all, 
from  miniatures  and  early  block-books: 
from  the  careful  examination  of  all  these 
multifarious  materials  according  to  the 
order  of  their  production  Lady  Eastl.ake 
has  drawn  a  luminous  and  instructive  his¬ 
tory.  Let  us  hear  her  account  of  one  of 
these  sources  of  information : 

“  Richer,”  she  says,  “  than  any  other  source 
hitherto  considered,  and  almost  as  ancient,  we 
may  now  advert  to  the  so-called  miniatures,  or 
illuminations,  of  the  Scriptures  and  ancient  re¬ 
ligious  books,  which  literally  supply  galleried^ 
of  curious  and  beautiful  conceptions,  often  with¬ 
in  the  compass  of  a  few  inches,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  work  of  unknown  minds  and 
hands.  Even  after  the  varied  and  accumulated 
forms  of  destruction,  common  to  all  things, 
and  more  especially  to  monuments  of  religious 
art — ignorance,  neglect,  and  cupidity,  war,  fire, 
and  time — have  done  their  worst,  the  number 
of  these  Ixwks  is  still  fortunately  Legion.  For 
no  church  treasury,  or  convent  choir  of  any 
pretensions  to  wealth — no  royal  or  noble  per¬ 
sonages  of  piety,  pride,  or  taste — failed  to 
reckon  these  precious  volumes  among  their 
choicest  {wssessioos.  Here,  on  these  solid  and 
well-nigh  indestructible  parchment  folios,  where 
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text  and  picture  alternately  take  up  the  sacred 
tale — the  text  itself  a  picture,  the  picture  a 
homily — the  skill  of  the  artist  has  exhausted 
itself  in  setting  forth  in  positive  images  the 
great  scheme  of  salvation.  Sometimes  these 
miniatures  spread  in  solemn  hierarchy  over  a 
whole  page ;  oftener,  and  truer  to  their  name, 
they  nestle  in  the  spaces  of  initials,  or  capital 
letters,  and  in  the  medallions  of  intricate  bor¬ 
ders.  Now  they  look  upon  us  with  the  forms, 
costumes,  and  even  the  countenances  as  of  an¬ 
other  world ;  then  again  they  claim  affinity  by 
some  touch  of  that  common  nature  which  makes 
all  men  kin.  Nowhere  is  space  lost,  either 
within  or  without  these  venerable,  silver-clasp¬ 
ed  and  jewel-embossed  volumes,  whose  very 
covers,  as  we  have  seen,  afforded  a  field  for 
special  branches  of  artistic  handicraft.  Nor 
was  all  this  labor  spent  in  vain :  their  homes 
for  centuries  were  in  the  silence  of  the  sanctu¬ 
ary  ;  their  authors  have  mingled  with  the  dust 
of  the  convent  cemetery ;  over  them  have  passed 
the  ri.se  and  fall  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world ; 
but  through  them  history  has  been  transmittecl 
with  a  continuity  and  fulness  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  fonns  of  art,  or,  it  may  be  said,  in 
any  form  of  literature.  For  pictures  have 
speech  and  meaning  where  text  is  obsolete  or 
obscure.  ‘The  pencil  speaks  the  tongue  of 
every  land.’ 

“The  very  variety  of  these  volumes  permits 
of  only  general  mention.  Singly  or  collective¬ 
ly  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture  have  been 
the  main  object  of  the  work  of  the  miniaturist ; 
(Jenesls,  Jo.shua,  the  Psalter,  the  Apocalypse, 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Gospels,  separately  or  to¬ 
gether  ;  the  whole  Bible ;  later,  the  Missal  and 
the  Breviary ;  the  Office  of  the  Virgin,  and 
Books  of  IVayer.  These  spread  over  a  space 
of  time  extending  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  while  every  race,  Greek  and  Latin, 
Byzantine  and  Carlovingian,  French,  Nether¬ 
landish,  Anglo-Saxon,  Irish,  Engli.sh,  German, 
and  Italian,  who  have  acknowledged  the  Cross 
and  felt  after  art,  have  set  their  individual  mark 
on  these  monuments  of  devotional  labor.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  for  the  antiquary  and  connoisseur, 
seeking  to  unravel  the  intricate  threads  of  na¬ 
tional  character,  there  is  no  such  help  as  that 
afforded  by  ancient  miniatures,  while  to  the 
student  of  Christian  art  they  are  indispensable. 
For  in  them  are  found  the  great  centres  of  har¬ 
mony  with  modes  of  art  of  shorter  duration, 
more  limited  range,  and  more  perishable  na¬ 
ture  ;  from  the  types  which  emerge  from  the 
darkness  of  the  catacombs,  as  from  the  womb 
of  the  earth,  through  the  abstract  conceptions 
of  a  profounder,  though  outwardly  ruder  time, 
to  the  more  strictly  historical  scenes  of  our 
Lord’s  Life  and  Pa.ssion;  the  interstices  be¬ 
tween  each  class,  as  well  as  each  class  itself, 
being  filled  up  and  enriched  with  a  closeness 
and  abundance  only  possible  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  this  more  manageable  form  of  illustra¬ 
tion.  Thus  here  may  be  traced,  with  peculiar 
accuracy,  where  old  traditions  cease  and  new 


ones  start  into  life — when  a  fresh  subject  takes 
timid  root — how  adherence  to  Scripture  slack¬ 
ens,  and  legend  and  heresy  creep  in — till  these 
in  themselves  become,  to  a  practiced  eye,  the 
landmarks  of  certain  periods  and  races.” — (p. 
25.) 

We  naturally  look  in  snch  a  work  as 
this  for  information  as  to  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  our  Lord  himself,  and  according¬ 
ly  we  find  the  subject  fully  treated.  Lady 
Eastlake  discredits  the  idea  of  a  so-called 
type  of  our  Lord’s  head  derived  from  re¬ 
motest  antiquity,  and  continued  in  one 
unbroken  descent  to  the  masters  of  Italy 
and  Southern  Europe.  She  shows  that  the 
first  known  conception  of  the  Saviour’s 
features  was  inspired  by  the  lingering 
feeling  for  classic  forms ;  and,  after  illus¬ 
trating  largely  the  varieties  which  occurred 
at  dift'erent  periods  in  different  countries, 
she  proceeds  : 

“  We  seek,  therefore,  in  vain  for  a  sole  and 
continuous  type  of  our  blessed  Lord  during 
those  periods  when  the  faculty  of  representing 
individual  expression  was  yet  undeveloped.  .iVs 
long  as  Christ  was  depicted  like  other  men, 
and  other  men  like  him,  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  had  a  character  of  his  own.  No  type, 
strictly  speaking,  therefore,  could  begin  till 
Christ  stood  isolated  by  the  personal  individ¬ 
ualities  of  those  around  him.  This  power  was 
partially  reserved  for  the  Italian  masters  of 
the  renaissance  of  art,  which  began  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  That  they  should  have 
reverentially  retained  the  few  characteristics 
transmitted  through  the  Byzantine  forms — the 
divided  and  falling  hair,  the  forked  beard,  the 
somewhat  lengthy  face — was  but  natural :  their 
business  was  to  vary  other  faces,  not  that  of 
our  Lord.  But  even  that  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  successfully  done  until  the  true  paint¬ 
er  of  the  human  soul  arose.  Fra  Angelico  is 
admitted  to  have  been  the  first  who  attained 
the  wondrous  gift  of  expression,  by  which  each 
individual  received  a  separate  existence.  He 
therefore  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  isolated  Christ  AVhether  the  character 
given  to  the  Lord  rose  in  proportion  with  that 
of  those  around  him,  is  another  question.  We 
need  but  to  look  at  the  picture  by  Fra  Angelico 
in  the  National  Gallery,  to  see  that  while  sur¬ 
rounded  with  greater  variety,  and  higher  types 
of  individual  beauty,  earnestness,  and  devo¬ 
tion,  than  almost  any  other  known  picture  pre¬ 
sents,  the  head  of  the  Christ  is  negative  and  un¬ 
meaning.  Other  instances,  however,  show  that 
w'hilc  the  Frate’s  pious  hand  seems  lamed 
when  addressing  itself  to  that  awful  counte¬ 
nance,  yet  the  expression  at  which  he  aimed  was 
that  most  proper  to  Christ — the  divine  sympa¬ 
thy  toward  the  human  race. 

“  It  is  to  be  re-'retted  that  the  great  painters 
of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  — 
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Florentine,  Paduan,  V enetian — have  left  so  few 
models  of  their  conception  of  the  Lord’s  head. 
The  Madonna  and  the  infant  reign  supreme  at 
this  time ;  the  entombment  and  the  ascension 
also  present  his  dead  or  his  glorified  features  ; 
but  our  Lord  as  he  walked  among  men  is 
scarcely  seen.  It  would  seem  as  if,  in  the  first 
triumphs  over  the  living  face  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  beautiful  races  of  men,  they 
shrank  from  a  head  in  which  something  better 
than  the  pride  of  the  eye  and  the  power  of  the 
brain  was  demande<l.  The  great  Florentine 
giants  of  the  fifteenth  century — Sandro,  Botti¬ 
celli,  Domenico,  Ghirlandajo,  the  Lippi — have 
hardly  left  a  conception  of  Christ  in  his  living 
manhood — nor  Bellini,  nor  Mantegna.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  fifteenth  century  did  not  elapse 
without  bequeathin"  the  profoundest  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Son  of  Man  which  mortal  hand  has 
ever  executed.  Most  of  our  readers  will  think 
of  that  dim  ghost  of  a  head,  still  lingering  on 
the  walls  of  an  old  refectory  in  Milan,  which, 
like  its  divine  original,  has  suflered  the  con¬ 
tempt  and  injury  of  man,  yet  still  defies  the 
world  to  produce  its  equal.  Leonardo  da  Vin¬ 
ci’s  Cena  is  confessed  to  have  been  a  culminat¬ 
ing  point  in  art :  in  nothing  does  it  show  this 
more  than  in  surrounding  Christ  with  the  high¬ 
est  forms  of  intelligence,  earnestness,  beauty, 
and  individuality  in  male  heads,  and  yet  pre¬ 
serving  the  Divine  Master’s  superiority  to  all. 
W e  will  not  attempt  to  analyze  the  causes  for 
this,  though  perhaps  the  intense  pathos  of  that 
sympathizing  look  may  give  a  clew.  After  this 
there  are  few  heads  of  Christ,  as  living,  on 
which  we  dwell  with  that  sadness  of  admiration 
which  is  the  evidence  of  their  affinity  to  our 
higher  part,  though  the  utmost  pathos  has  been 
given  to  the  dead  features ;  a.s,  for  instance,  in 
the  Christ  in  the  large  Pieta,  by  Perugino,  in 
the  Pitti,  and  that  in  the  same  subject  by 
Francia,  in  the  National  Gallery,  which  are 
both  of  a  very  high  order.  Nor  could  Raphael 
run  his  course  without  setting  the  stamp  of  his 
mind  on  this  sacred  bead.  But  this  does  not 
come  within  the  category  of  conceptions  of 
Christ  as  man ;  for  his  exquisite  head  in  the 
Disputa  embodies  Christ,  though  seen  with  his 
wound^.,  as  in  glory. 

“  As  art  exult^  more  and  more  in  her 
mechanical  triumphs,  the  likelihood  of  a  true 
homage  to  that  head  diminishes.  The  juicy 
and  facile  brush  of  the  Venetian  school  scarcely 
rises  above  a  courteous  and  well-liking  benevo¬ 
lence  of  expression,  and  Christ  in  Titian’s 
Tribute  Money  falls  even  below  that  standard. 
Albert  Durer,  however  grand  in  his  Man  of 
Sorrows,  is  most  so  when  he  hides  the  face. 
Flemish  art  passes  from  the  meanest  and  ugliest 
conceptions,  in  the  engravings  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  to  the  handsome,  florid,  earthly  head  by 
Rubens,  and  that,  more  refined,  but  scarcely 
more  spiritual,  by  Vandyck  ;  while  the  highest 
4xmception  of  latter  days  was  reserved  for  that 
Dutchman  who  occasionally  transfigures  vulgar 


forms  with  a  glory  that  hides  every  blcn»ish ; 
so  that  Christ,  under  the  hand  of  Rembrandt, 
though  not  beautiful  and  not  dignified,  has  yet 
a  holiness  which  scarcely  any  other  master  has 
attained.” — (p.  61.) 

The  reader  will  by  this  time  have  some 
idea  of  the  stores  of  information,  and  of 
liberal  and  instructive  discussion,  in  which 
these  beautiful  volumes  abound. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  work  which  has  just  been 
given  to  the  world,  and  that  of  the  other 
volumes  of  the  series,  is  attributable  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject.  The  history 
of  Christ  in  art,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  M.adonna  and  the  saints,  be¬ 
longs  to  all  Christian  time  and  churches. 
By  that  one  supreme  idea,  typified,  sym¬ 
bolized,  and  prophesied  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  fully  developed,  morally  and 
historically,  in  the  New,  the  world  of  pious 
imagery  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Art,  was  called  into  existence  : 

“  When  he  who  wore 

The  crown  of  thorns  around  his  bleeding  brow 
Warmed  our  sad  being  with  terrestrial  light. 
Then  art,  which  still  had  drawn  a  softening 
grace 

From  shadowy  fountains  of  the  Infinite, 
Communed  with  that  idea  face  to  face, 

And  moved  around  it  now  as  planets  run 
Each  in  its  orbit  round  the  central  sun.”  • 

Whoever,  therefore,  attempts  to  be  the 
historijin  of  Christian  Art  must  look  al¬ 
most  as  far  and  wide  for  materials  as  that 
idea  has  penetrated ;  and  especially  he 
must  look  back  to  an  early  period,  when, 
however  ignorant  and  helpless  in  all  outer 
resources,  the  arts  were  at  least  strong  in 
the  first  requisite  for  religious  edification 
— the  spirit  of  reverence.  For  the  child¬ 
hood  of  art,  like  that  of  man,  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  instincts  w’hich  partake  “  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ”  —  the  angelic 
character  of  which  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  blessed  incapacity  of  being  profane. 
On  the  retention  of  these  instincts  also, 
as  again  with  man,  much  of  the  power 
and  charm  of  its  maturity  depends.  To 
trace  these  instincts  from  their  earliest 
artless  .and  rudimental  utterance  to  that 
fulness  of  mechanical  language  in  which 
they  were  well-nigh  extinguished,  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  principal  aim  of 
these  volumes.  In  this  attem])t  to  look 
up  and  down  the  stream  of  Christian  Art, 
solely  through  the  medium  of  consecutive 
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objects  of  art,  we  find  the  corroboration 
of  a  conviction  that  is  now  obtaining, 
and  which  is  ably  expressed  in  Mr.  Bea- 
mont’s  painplilet  at  the  head  of  this  arti¬ 
cle — namely,  the  expediency  of  the  study 
of  the  fine  arts  generally,  as  an  auxiliary 
in  that  of  history.  It  is  not  only  that 
works  of  art,  in  their  innumerable  points 
of  contact  with  the  period  that  produced 
them,  retain  the  vivid  impress  of  contem¬ 
porary  feelings,  and  meanings,  passions, 
and  prejudices;  but  from  the  very  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  nature,  they  give  this  evi¬ 
dence  in  a  less  ambiguous  form  than  words. 
It  would  seem,  from  the  experience  thus 
furnished,  that  the  human  eye  is  less  liable 
to  be  allected  in  its  habits  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  than  what  we  call  the  human  ear ; 
and  that  the  pencil  of  the  artist  remains 
more  clearly  legible  to  posterity  than  the 
pen  of  the  scribe  : 

“Segnius  irritant  aninios  demissapcr  aurem, 

Quain  quse  sunt  oculis  subjccta  fidelibus,  et 
qu!« 

Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator.” 

When  Tillemont,  therefore,  in  his  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  History,  wrote  this  passage — 
“  quehju’estime  que  Ton  fasse  de  I’art  du 
1‘eintre,  on  sail  qu’ils  ne  sont  pas  consid- 
eres  dans  I’llistoire”  (vol.  i.  p.  505) — he 
spoke  as  one  totally  ignorant  of  what,  in 
an  historical  sense,  to  look  for  in  a  jucture. 
In  truth,  early  works  of  art  are  as  full  of 
dates  and  natural  sequence  of  formation  to 
the  Christian  archieologist,  as  are  the  strata 
of  this  earth  to  the  practiced  eye  of  the 
{geologist.  Both  have  their  laws,  never 
departed  from  ;  and  we  may  as  soon  look 
for  a  motif  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  a 
work  of  the  eleventh,  as  for  modern  re¬ 
mains  in  an  ancient  deposit. 

In  all  this  it  is  not  the  state  of  the  art 
itself,  its  backwardness  or  forwardness,  to 
whicli  we  allude ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the 
highest  technical  excellence — for  instance, 
that  of  Italian  art — may  find  its  historical 
parallel,  as  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  in  much  moral  and  political  deg¬ 
radation.  But  it  is  rather  the  choice  of 
subjects,  and  their  treatment  in  diflerent 
epochs  and  countries,  to  which  we  invite 
attention,  as  fertile  in  conclusions  to  the 
historian  and  philosopher  as  well  as  to  the 
connoisseur. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  childhood  of 
Christian  art.  In  one  sense  we  must  re¬ 
voke  this  appellation  at  the  very  outset. 
For  the  first  thing  that  meets  the  retros- 


ectivo  glance  is  the  fact  that,  far  from 
aving  commenced  its  career  as  a  little 
child,  Christian  art  was  not  even  born 
young.  On  the  contrary,  its  first  appear¬ 
ance,  as  we  all  know,  was  in  a  full-grown 
and  more  than  mature  form;  one  which, 
however  helpful  and  beautifying  at  the  l)e- 
ginning,  never  really  fitted  the  sacred  spirit 
which  it  housed,  or  could  have  ever  lent 
itself  to  its  full  development.  Christian 
aims  in  art  first  found  expression  in  a  clas¬ 
sic  garb.  The  debt  was  mutual :  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  infusion  of  another 
and  higher  meaning  greatly  retarded  the 
decline  of  the  anti(|ue  forms.  Indeed, 
proofs  are  not  wanting  in  contemporary 
works  of  late  P.agan  and  early  Christian 
purpose,  which  show  even  that  Art,  spent 
and  exhausted  as  she  was,  yet  fondly 
bestowed  graces  upon  the  young  and 
dawning  Truth,  which  the  old  and  declin¬ 
ing  Lie  iiad  ceased  to  win  from  her.  And 
wlio  that  has  felt  the  power  of  Antique 
art,  as  the  most  exquisite  revelation  of 
earthly  beauty  to  man,  can  trace  these 
words  without  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  how¬ 
ever  fanciful,  that,  having  thus  bestowed 
her  strength  and  prime  in  investing  the 
deities  of  the  Pantheon  with  their  sole 
permanent  glory,  she  should  have  been 
‘‘  permitted  to  expire  in  the  service  of  the 
only  true  God.” 

There  are  few  things  in  history  more 
tantalizingly  obscure  than  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  and  date  of  much  of  the  art  of  the 
catacombs.  In  the  intense  interest  attach¬ 
ed  by  all  Christians  to  the  discovery  of 
these  mysterious  treasure-houses  of  the 
earliest  records  and  relics  of  our  faith,  it 
was  natural  that  the  mind  should  seek  to 
place  them  .as  near  as  possible  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Christian  era.  It  w.as 
more  natural  still  that  the  church,  under 
whose  very  headquarters  these  labyrinths 
had  for  centuries  lain  unnoticed  and  for¬ 
gotten,  should  desire  to  turn  them  to  ac¬ 
count  as  proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  her  par¬ 
ticular  system,  and  hail  every  object  found 
in  them  as  evidence  in  its  favor.  The  first 
explorers  and  critics,  therefore — men  not 
only  of  the  Roman  communion,  but  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  service  of  the  Roman  church 
— could  but  partake  of  the  bias  natural  to 
these  conditions,  and  unavoidable  at  that 
time.  For  the  practice  of  criticism,  more 
especially  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  fine  arts,  was  never  .at  a  lower  standard 
than  in  Italy  during  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  it  fared 
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Florentine,  Paduan,  Venetian — have  left  so  few 
models  of  their  conception  of  the  Ix)rd’8  head. 
The  Madonna  and  the  infant  reign  supreme  at 
this  time ;  the  entombment  and  the  ascension 
also  present  his  dead  or  his  gloritied  features ; 
but  our  Lord  as  he  walked  among  men  is 
scarcely  seen.  It  would  seem  as  if^  in  the  first 
triumphs  over  the  living  face  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  beautiful  races  of  men,  they 
shrank  from  a  head  in  which  something  better 
than  the  pride  of  the  eye  and  the  power  of  the 
brain  was  demanded.  The  great  Florentine 
giants  of  the  fifteenth  century — Sandro,  Botti¬ 
celli,  Domenico,  Ghirlandajo,  the  Lippi — have 
hardly  left  a  conception  of  Christ  in  his  living 
manhood — nor  Bellini,  nor  Mant^na.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  fifteenth  century  did  not  elapse 
without  bequeathing  the  profoundest  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Son  of  Man  which  mortal  hand  has 
ever  executed.  Most  of  our  readers  will  think 
of  that  dim  ghost  of  a  head,  still  lingering  on 
the  walls  of  an  old  refectory  in  Milan,  which, 
like  its  divine  original,  has  suffered  the  con¬ 
tempt  and  injury  of  man,  yet  still  defies  the 
world  to  produce  its  et^ual.  Leonardo  da  Vin¬ 
ci’s  Cena  is  confessed  to  have  been  a  culminat¬ 
ing  point  in  art :  in  nothing  does  it  show  this 
more  than  in  surrounding  Christ  with  the  high¬ 
est  forms  of  intelligence,  earnestness,  beauty, 
and  individuality  in  male  head.s,  and  yet  pre¬ 
serving  the  Divine  Master's  superiority  to  all. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  analyze  the  causes  for 
this,  though  perhaps  the  intense  pathos  of  that 
sympathizing  look  may  give  a  clew.  After  this 
there  are  few  heads  of  Christ,  as  living,  on 
which  we  dwell  with  that  sadness  of  admiration 
which  is  the  evidence  of  their  affinity  to  our 
higher  part,  though  the  utmost  pathos  has  been 
given  to  the  dead  features ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  Christ  in  the  large  Pieta,  by  Perugino,  in 
the  Pitti,  and  that  in  the  same  subject  by 
Francia,  in  the  National  Gallery,  which  are 
both  of  a  very  high  order.  Nor  could  Raphael 
run  his  course  without  setting  the  stamp  of  his 
mind  on  this  sacred  head.  But  this  does  not 
come  within  the  category  of  conceptions  of 
Christ  as  man ;  for  his  exquisite  head  in  the 
Disputa  embodies  Christ,  though  seen  with  his 
wounds,  as  in  glory, 

“  As  art  exulted  more  and  more  in  her 
mechanical  triumphs,  the  likelihood  of  a  true 
homage  to  that  head  diminishes.  The  juicy 
and  facile  brush  of  the  Venetian  school  scarcely 
rises  above  a  courteous  and  well-liking  benevo¬ 
lence  of  expression,  and  Christ  in  Titian’s 
Tribute  Money  falls  even  below  that  standard. 
Albert  Durer,  however  grand  in  his  Man  of 
Sorrows,  is  most  so  when  he  hides  the  face. 
Flemish  art  passes  from  the  meanest  and  ugliest 
conceptions,  in  the  engravings  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  to  the  handsome,  florid,  earthly  head  by 
Rubens,  and  that,  more  refined,  but  scarcely 
more  spiritual,  by  Vandyck  ;  while  the  highest 
conception  of  latter  days  was  reserved  for  that 
Dutchman  who  occasionally  transfigures  vulgar 


forms  with  a  glory  that  hides  every  blenush ; 
so  that  d^irist,  under  the  hand  of  Rembnindt, 
though  not  beautiful  and  not  dignified,  has  yet 
a  holiness  which  scarwly  any  other  master  has 
attained.” — (p.  61.) 

The  reader  will  by  this  time  have  some 
idea  of  the  stores  of  information,  and  of 
liberal  and  instructive  discussion,  in  which 
these  beautiful  volumes  abound. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  work  which  has  just  been 
given  to  the  world,  and  that  of  the  other 
volumes  of  the  series,  is  attributable  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject.  The  history 
of  Christ  in  art,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  Madonna  and  the  saints,  be¬ 
longs  to  all  Christian  time  and  churches. 
By  that  one  supreme  idea,  typified,  sym¬ 
bolized,  and  prophesied  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  fully  developed,  morally  and 
historically,  in  the  New,  the  world  of  pious 
imagery  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Art,  was  called  into  existence  : 

“  When  he  who  wore 

The  crown  of  thorns  around  his  bleeding  brow 
Warmed  our  sad  being  with  terrestrial  light. 
Then  art,  which  still  had  drawn  a  softening 
grace 

From  shadowy  fountains  of  the  Infinite, 
Communed  with  that  idea  face  to  face. 

And  moved  around  it  now  as  planets  run 
Each  in  its  orbit  round  the  central  sun.”  * 

Whoever,  therefore,  attempts  to  be  the 
historian  of  Christian  Art  must  look  al¬ 
most  as  far  and  wide  for  materials  as  that 
idea  has  penetrated ;  and  especially  he 
must  look  back  to  an  early  period,  when, 
however  ignorant  and  helpless  in  all  outer 
resources,  the  arts  were  at  least  strong  in 
the  first  requisite  for  religious  edification 
— the  spirit  of  reverence.  For  the  child¬ 
hood  of  art,  like  that  of  man,  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  instincts  which  partake  “  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ”  —  the  angelic 
character  of  which  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  blessed  incapacity  of  being  profane. 
On  the  retention  of  these  instincts  also, 
as  again  with  man,  much  of  the  power 
and  charm  of  its  maturity  depends.  To 
trace  these  instincts  from  their  earliest 
artless  and  rudimental  utterance  to  that 
fulness  of  mechanical  language  in  which 
they  were  well-nigh  extinguished,  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  principal  aim  of 
these  volumes.  In  this  attempt  to  look 
up  and  down  the  stream  of  Christian  Art, 
solely  through  the  medium  of  consecutive 
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objects  of  art,  we  find  the  corroboration 
of  a  conviction  that  is  now  obtaining, 
and  which  is  ably  expressed  in  Mr.  Bea- 
niont's  pamplilet  at  the  head  of  this  arti¬ 
cle — namely,  the  expediency  of  the  study 
of  the  fine  arts  generally,  as  an  auxiliary 
in  that  of  history.  It  is  not  only  that 
works  of  art,  in  their  innumerable  points 
of  contact  with  the  period  that  produced 
them,  retain  the  vivid  impress  of  contem¬ 
porary  feelings,  and  meanings,  passions, 
and  prejudices;  but  from  the  very  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  nature,  they  give  this  evi¬ 
dence  in  a  less  ambiguous  form  than  words. 
It  would  seem,  from  the  experience  thus 
furnished,  that  the  human  eye  is  less  liable 
to  be  affected  in  its  habits  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  than  what  we  call  the  human  ear ; 
and  that  the  pencil  of  the  artist  remains 
more  clearly  legible  to  posterity  than  the 
pen  of  the  scribe  : 

“Segnius  irritant  aninios  demissa  per  aurem, 

Qiiain  qua)  sunt  oculis  subjccta  fidelibu.s,  et 
qua) 

Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator.” 

When  Tillemont,  therefore,  in  his  JE*- 
chsiastical  History,  wrote  this  passage — 
“  quel(|u’estime  que  Ton  fasse  de  I’art  du 
Peintre,  on  sait  qu’ils  ne  sont  pas  consid- 
eres  dans  I’llistoire  ”  (vol.  i.  p.  505) — he 
spoke  as  one  totally  ignorant  of  what,  in  ! 
an  historical  sense,  to  look  for  in  a  picture. 
In  truth,  early  works  of  art  are  as  full  of 
dates  and  natural  sequence  of  formation  to 
the  Christian  archa*ologist,  as  are  the  strata 
of  this  earth  to  the  practiced  eye  of  the 
geologist.  Both  have  their  laws,  never 
departed  from  ;  and  we  may  as  soon  look 
for  a  motif  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  a 
work  of  the  eleventh,  as  for  modern  re¬ 
mains  in  .an  ancient  deposit. 

In  all  this  it  is  not  the  state  of  the  art 
itself,  its  backwardness  or  forwardness,  to 
whicb  we  allude ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the 
highest  technical  excellence — for  instance, 
th.at  of  Italian  art — may  find  its  historical 
parallel,  .as  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  in  much  moral  and  political  deg¬ 
radation.  But  it  is  rather  the  choice  of 
subjects,  and  their  treatment  in  difterent 
epochs  and  countries,  to  which  we  invite 
attention,  as  fertile  in  conclusions  to  the 
historian  and  philosopher  as  well  as  to  the 
connoisseur. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  childhood  of 
Christian  art.  In  one  sense  we  must  re¬ 
voke  this  appellation  at  the  very  outset. 
For  the  first  thing  that  meets  the  retros- 


ective  glance  is  the  fact  th.at,  far  from 
aving  commenced  its  career  as  a  little 
child,  Christi.an  art  was  not  even  born 
young.  On  the  contrary,  its  first  appear¬ 
ance,  as  we  all  know,  was  in  a  full-grown 
and  more  than  mature  form;  one  which, 
however  helpful  and  beautifying  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  never  re.ally  fitted  the  sjicred  spirit 
which  it  housed,  or  could  have  ever  lent 
itself  to  its  full  development.  Christian 
aims  in  art  first  found  expression  in  a  clas¬ 
sic  garb.  The  debt  was  mutual :  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  infusion  of  another 
and  higher  meaning  greatly  retarded  the 
decline  of  the  anti(pie  forms.  Indeed, 
proofs  are  not  wanting  in  contemporary 
works  of  late  Pagan  and  early  Christian 
purpose,  which  show  even  that  Art,  spent 
and  exhausted  as  she  was,  yet  fondly 
bestowed  gr.aces  upon  the  young  and 
dawning  Truth,  which  the  old  and  declin¬ 
ing  Lie  bad  ceased  to  win  from  her.  And 
who  that  has  felt  the  power  of  Antique 
art,  as  the  most  exquisite  revelation  of 
earthly  beauty  to  man,  can  trace  these 
words  without  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  how¬ 
ever  fanciful,  that,  having  thus  bestowed 
her  strength  and  prime  in  investing  the 
deities  of  the  Pantheon  with  their  sole 
i  permanent  glory,  she  should  have  been 
I  “  permitted  to  expire  in  the  sen'ice  of  the 
only  true  God.” 

I  There  are  few  things  in  history  more 
tantalizingly  obscure  than  the  re.al  mean¬ 
ing  and  date  of  much  of  the  art  of  the 
catacombs.  In  the  intense  interest  attach¬ 
ed  by  all  Christians  to  the  discovery  of 
these  mysterious  treasure-houses  of  the 
earliest  records  and  relics  of  our  faith,  it 
was  natural  that  the  mind  should  seek  to 
place  them  as  near  as  possible  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Christian  era.  It  w.as 
more  natural  still  that  the  church,  under 
whose  very  headquarters  these  labyrinths 
had  for  centuries  lain  unnoticed  and  for¬ 
gotten,  should  desire  to  turn  them  to  ac¬ 
count  as  proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  her  par¬ 
ticular  system,  and  hail  every  object  found 
in  them  as  evidence  in  its  favor.  The  first 
explorers  and  critics,  therefore — men  not 
only  of  the  Roman  communion,  but  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  service  of  the  Roman  church 
— could  but  part.ake  of  the  bias  natur.al  to 
these  conditions,  and  unavoidable  at  that 
time.  For  the  practice  of  criticism,  more 
especially  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  fine  arts,  wasnever  at  a  lower  standard 
than  in  Italy  during  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  it  fared 
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the  same  with  works  of  pagan  sculpture 
unearthed  in  that  century ;  when  many  a 
statue  and  group  was  also,  though  in  a 
different  sense,  pronounced  to  be  Roman. 
For  instance,  till  Winckelmann  applied 
the  test  of  his  profound  knowledge,  the 

froup  of  Electra  and  Orestes  had  been 
nown  as  that  of  the  young  Papirius  and 
his  Mother — the  statue  of  Jason  as  that  of 
Cincinnatus.  In  a  similar  way,  though 
with  far  more  of  the  partisan  spirit,  the 
first  explorers  studied  the  art  of  the  cata¬ 
combs  solely  through  their  own  predilec¬ 
tions  ;  so  th.at  whenever  a  figure  baffled 
their  comprehension,  it  was,  as  a  rule,  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  that  of  the  Virgin,  or  St. 
Peter. 

Nevertheless,  too  mxich  honor  can  never 
be  awarded  to  Antonio  Bosio — a  Maltese 
by  birth — who  first  seriously  confronted 
the  dangers  and  explored  the  wonders  of 
those  long-forgotten  underground  passa¬ 
ges.  Justly  is  he  called  the  Columbus  of 
tlie  catacombs.  Ilis  labors  continued  from 
1600  till  1630,  and  his  gjeat  work,  entitled 
liomd  Sitbterranea,  not  arranged  and  com¬ 
pleted  till  afler  his  death,  is  a  sufficient 
monument  to  him.  It  has  remained  the 
chief  map  and  guide  for  all  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  in  his  steps,  and  the  safest  authority 
in  some  respects  for  those  who  can  only 
visit  the  catacombs  by  their  own  firesides. 
It  matters  little  that  his  interpretations, 
whether  of  the  purposes  of  the  catacombs 
or  of  the  objects  found  in  them,  have  been 
in  great  measure  dismissed.  The  more 
solid  results  of  his  labors  remain.  Tlie 
drawings,  namely,  m.ado  under  his  super¬ 
intendence  may  be  said  to  remain  in  an 
increasingly  valuable  sense.  F or  the  mural 
paintings  in  the  two  cataconibs  to  which 
the  student,  and,  with  him,  air  and  smoke 
have  access,  are  fast  perishing  from  sight ; 
while  others  of  these  subterranean  ceme¬ 
teries,  in  which  they  are  known  or  believed 
to  exist,  are  in  a  state  of  insecurity  which 
renders  the  closing  of  their  entrances  a 
matter  of  laudable  precaution  on  the  part 
of  the  papal  government. 

Thus  it  is  highly  improbable  that  such 
researches  will  he  repeated  ;  or  even  that, 
in  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same 
painted  story,  they  would  present  anything 
materially  new.  Nor  has  anything  been 
really  gained  to  the  world  in  point  of  ac¬ 
curacy  by  the  sumptuous  volume  under¬ 
taken  by  M.  Perret  for  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  which  the  attempt  to  beautify 
the  art  of  the  catacombs  at  the  expense 


of  its  real  character,  h.as  gained  for  the 
work  the  just  designation  of  beau 
meusonffe.  Finally,  as  to  accuracy,  we 
must  remind  the  reader  that  the  sworn  wit¬ 
ness  on  which  nowadays  we  are  accustomed 
to  rely — photography — is  not  available  in 
these  narrow  precincts  of  darkness. 

Meanwhile,  though  much,  very  much, 
still  remains  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of 
interpretjition,  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
last  thirty  years  have  been  fruitful  in  criti¬ 
cism  of  a  much  more  enlightened  kind ; 
and  in  proportion  as  this  has  been  prose¬ 
cuted  have  the  supposed  dates  of  the  cat¬ 
acomb  world  advanced  in  our  era.  This, 
taken  alone,  is  of  incalculable  importance 
in  the  right  reading  of  the  art  before  us. 
For  if  there  be  reason  to  admit,  as  we  shall 
show  further  on,  that  all  the  larger  forms 
and  compositions  were  executed  after  the 
last  persecutions  had  passed  away,  and 
Christianity  had  mounted  the  throne  of  the 
Roman  empire,  all  motives  for  dissimula¬ 
tion  under  a  pagan  mask  fall  to  the  ground. 

Another  fact,  too,  quite  as  important  in 
its  wa^,  owes  its  establishment  to  modern 
investigations :  namely,  that  these  under¬ 
ground  labyrinths  have  given  up  their 
secrets  for  the  purpose  not  of  corroborjit- 
ing  the  papal  system,  but  of  contradicting 
it  on  evidence  the  most  incontrovertible 
that  could  possibly  be  supplied. 

One  obstacle,  however,  still  remains 
which  distorts  the  view  equally  of  Roman 
and  Protestant  in  the  inspection  of  this 
subject.  W e  allude  to  a  strong  and  widely- 
entertained  idea  which  owes  its  origin  to 
a  certiiin  romance  of  sentiment  concerning 
the  early  Christians.  It  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
sider  the  habits  and  lives  of  those  whose 
dust  reposes  in  these  interminable  corri¬ 
dors  of  the  dead,  without  preconceived 
notions  of  our  own,  by  which  we  fondly 
think  to  do  them  honor.  Thus  it  has  been 
laid  down  as  a  respectful  axiom,  that  the 
early  Christians  jealously  avoided  all  con¬ 
tact  with  objects  and  ideas  which  recalled 
their  former  idolatrous  condition,  or  could 
insensibly  lead  them  back  to  it.  Mean¬ 
ings  and  intentions  have  therefore  been 
zealously  sought  for  as  far  removed  from 
their  previous  pagan  habits  as  possible. 
But  the  common  knowledge  of  human 
nature  will  show  us  how  unnecessary,  as 
well  as  impossible,  this  exclusiveness  would 
have  been.  For  we  need  hardly  remind 
the  reader  that  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
unlearned — and  they  constitute  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  catacomb  dead — the 
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he.ithen  mythology,  with  all  its  intellec¬ 
tual,  refined,  cold,  and  recondite  meanings, 
could  never,  like  the  simple  truths  of  the 
new  faith,  have  been  “  read  as  we  run.” 
These  ideas  were  never  meant  for  the 
poor,  lowly,  and  ignorant — or  for  the  la¬ 
boring  man  to  walk  therein.  The  sensual 
falsity  of  idolatry,  as  such,  ministered  of 
course  to  the  natural  depravity  of  a 
godless  populace ;  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  its  subtleties  had  never  occupied 
their  minds,  or  been  understood  by  them. 
Whatever,  therefore,  as  we  know  from  Ter- 
tullian  ami  others,  the  injunctions  address¬ 
ed  to  the  first  Christians  to  abstain  from 
the  likeness  of  idolatry  in  any  fonn,  it  is 
phain,  from  the  evidence  of  art,  that  popu¬ 
lar  usages  were  too  strong  to  be  turned 
aside.  The  slab  which  had  covered  their 
fathers’  dust  had  been  dedicated  to  the 
J)iia  Mnnibus ;  their  own  monumental 
slabs,  though  designating  those  deposited 
in  the  “  sure  and  certain  hope,”  continued 
to  be  inscribed  with  the  same  ever-recur¬ 
ring  J).  M.  What  had  been  for  pagan 
generations  mechanically  demanded  and 
supplied,  continued  for  Christian  genera¬ 
tions  to  be  mechanically  used.  It  was  the 
s.ame  as  regards  the  lamps — the  glass  bot- 
'tles,  fondly  believed,  in  a  relic-hunting  age, 
to  contain  the  blood  of  martyrs — the  im¬ 
plements  of  labor,  scrutinized  by  many  a 
horror-stricken  eye  as  the  instruments  of 
torture — the  coins,  and  other  objects,  all 
remnants  of  pagan  usages,  found  in  these 
Christian  resting-places.  The  very  phrase¬ 
ology  even  of  the  tomb  was  retained  from 
heathen  times,  so  that  it  is  difficult  in 
numerous  instances  to  distinguish  whether 
the  inscription  on  a  mortuary  slab  betok¬ 
ened  an  idolater  or  a  believer.  We  shall 
find  plenty  of  similar  anomalies  in  the  un¬ 
reasoning  laws  of  custom  among  our  own 
sepulchral  uses  to  the  present  day ;  and 
nowhere  more  directly  pagan  in  character 
than  in  the  modern  cemeteries  at  Rome 
itself,  where  inscriptions  to  “  the  Ashes” 
and  ”  the  jMeraory,”  are  still  the  favorite 
formulie.  All  these  questions  the  reader 
wilt  find  closely  and  candidly  investigated, 
and  .as  fully  solved  as  they  perhaps  will 
ever  be,  in  Mr.  Burgon’s  work  quoted  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  which  shows 
throughout  a  desire  for  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  most  refreshing  after  the 
earlier  writings  on  these  subjects.  So  lit¬ 
tle,  we  may  .add,  has  Rome  set  the  fashion 
of  avoiding  those  p.agan  objects  and  rem¬ 
iniscences  which  she  supposes  to  have 


been  abhorrent  to  the  early  Christian,  that 
the  ancient  chair  of  St.  Peter  himself,  pre¬ 
served  in  the  present  Basilica  at  Rome, 
will  be  found  to  be  elaborately  adorned 
with  the  fable  of  the  labors  of  Hercules : 
thus  attesting  the  re.ality  of  its  antiquity, 
as  well  as  the  indifference  of  the  e<arly 
church  to  such  profane  associ.ations,  though 


apostle. 

Far,  indeed,  from  the  Christians  hav¬ 
ing  jealously  avoided  the  association  of 
heathen  usages,  it  is  only  by  a  closer  and 
closer  knowledge  of  these  usages  th.at  we 
can  comprehend  this  sepulchral  world  at 
all.  And  especially  if  we  view  the  lives 
and  habits  of  the  early  Christians  through 
the  evidence  of  art,  this  sentimental  the¬ 
ory  at  once  falls  before  it.  Jealousy  of 
contact  with  pagan  associations  and  su¬ 
perstitions  would  have  put  a  veto  upon 
early  Christian  art  altogether.  It  owes, 
as  is  immediately  obvious,  its  whole  struc¬ 
ture  to  pagan  materials.  Indeed,  far  from 
eschewing  the  old  associations,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  it  gladly,  purposely,  and  con¬ 
sciously  emj)loyed  them  as  a  shorter, 
easier,  and,  above  .all,  a  distincter  way 
of  clothing  the  new-born  ideas.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  direct  correspondence  ob¬ 
servable  between  certain  Christian  and 
P.agan  subjects,  in  w’hich  the  one  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  transcript  of  the  other,  with  the 
few  changes  or  additions  in  form  required 
to  suit  the  change  in  idea.  Thus  the  tree 
with  the  serpent  twined  round  it,  in  the 
fall  of  our  first  parents,  repeats  the  chief 
features  of  the  fable  of  the  tree  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  the  Ilesperides,  guarded  by  the 
dragon  ;  while  the  translation  of  Elijah  in 
the  chariot  of  fire  paraphrases  the  ancient 
figure  of  Apollo  ascending  the  heavens  in 
the  chariot  of  the  sun.  Or  the  transposi¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  is  effected  even  without 
the  slightest  ch.ange  of  form,  as  in  the 
representation  of  our  Lord  under  the 
figure  of  Orpheus,  with  his  Pan’s  pipe  in 
his  h.and,  and  the  animals  gathered,  spell¬ 
bound,  around  him  ;  or,  still  more,  as  the 
Good  Shepherd  bearing  the  lost  sheep, 
which  is  so  direct  an  imitation  of  the 
figure  of  Mercury  as  Hermes  carrying  a 
ram,  that,  accompanied  as  it  sometimes  is 
by  a  context  of  pagan  symbols,  connois¬ 
seurs  have  doubted  which  was  which.* 


*  Piper’s  Christliehe  Mythologie  uiid  Sintiboiik, 
vol.  i.  p.  S5. 
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And  this  is  the  more  striking  instance  of] 
the  absence  of  all  jealousy  of  association, 
from  the  fact  that,  being  the  earliest  form 
in  which  our  Lord  was  represented,  it 
was  executed  at  a  time  when  paganism 
was  still  strong  and  Christianity  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  most  scrupulous. 
Even  if  we  adopt  the  conjecture,  unsup¬ 
ported  as  it  is  by  any  evidence,  that 
this  direct  imitation  was  adopted  as  a 
necessary  disguise — our  Lord  as  the  Good 
Shepherd  being  believed  to  be  the  only 
example  extant  of  Christian  art  during 
persecution — still  it  equally  proves  that 
the  contact  with  the  old  forms  of  idolatry 
was  a  matter  of  indiflerence  to  the  early 
converts,  since  it  could  be  made  one  of 
convenience. 

Thus  far  we  have  mentioned  similari¬ 
ties  and  identities  of  subjects  which,  in 
their  original  form  and  application,  were 
at  all  events  poetical  and  innocent  in 
meaning.  But  there  is  one  class  of  rep¬ 
resentation —  chiefly  seen  in  the  mural 
paintings — on  the  Christian  consistency 
of  which  all  who  examine  them  must  en¬ 
tertain  involuntary  doubts.  We  mean 
those  pictures  of  convivial  meals,  which, 
if  really  meant,  as  generally  construed,  to 
set  forth  the  love-feasts  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians,  seem  to  have  been  exactly  of  that 
kind  which  attracted  the  reproof  of  St. 
Paul.  Tliere  is  something  unspeakjibly 
distasteful  to  the  Christian  sense  in  these 
worldly  carousals — the  table  spread  with 
embroidered  cushions,  the  guests  pouring 
the  wine  in  a  stream  into  their  mouths — 
thus  held  in  the  chambers  of  the  dead.* 
And  this  distaste  can  but  gain  strength 
from  the  erudite  and  irrefutable  exposure 
of  the  meaning  of  analogous  scenes,  now 
known  to  have  been  devoted  to  the 
goddess  Cybele,  in  a  catacomb  immedi¬ 
ately  contiguous  to  that  of  S.  Callisto.f 
Tliough,  therefore,  far  from  insulting  the 
art  of  the  Christian  catacombs  by  the 
slightest  imputation  of  affinity  of  origin, 
whatever  the  similarity  of  form,  yet  we 
must  equally  repudiate  the  stock  asser¬ 
tion  that  these  irreverent  symposia  w  ere 
intended  as  typical  of  the  supper  of  the 
Eucharist.  Otherwise,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that,  however  obscure  some  of 
these  early  representations  still  remain, 
there  are  none  which  suggest  any  hesita¬ 
tion  as  to  their  pious  purpose. 

•  Bottari,  toL  ii.  pi.  109. 

t  By  Raphael  Garrucci,  Milanges  ArcJiiologiquc*, 
toL  It. 
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We  now  turn  to  the  more  immediate 
consideration  of  a  few  of  the  subjects  per¬ 
petuated  in  these  classic-christian  forms. 
These  consist  equally  of  the  sculptured 
marble  sarcophagi  found  within  the  cata¬ 
combs,  as  of  the  slight  frescoes  which 
decorate  the  W’alls.  The  sarcophagi,  now 
chiefly  preserved  in  the  Christian  Mu¬ 
seum  of  the  Lateran,  are  in  so  far  more 
fertile  to  the  student  as  com[)rising  al¬ 
most  the  whole  cycle  of  subjects  found  in 
the  mural  paintings,  besides  many  which 
do  not  occur  there.  One  of  these  sarcoph¬ 
agi,  and  one  only  (and  this  is  solitarily 
preserved  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter’s),  has 
an  inscription,  giving  the  name  of  its 
original  occupant,  Junius  Bassus,  and  the 
date  of  his  death,  a.d.  359.  By  all  en¬ 
lightened  judges,  including  the  late  Chev¬ 
alier  Bunsen,  this  sarcophagus  is  believed 
to  be  the  very  earliest  example  of  the  art 
of  the  catacombs,  whether  sculptural  or 
pictorial — an  opinion  which  its  suiierior- 
ity  in  form  and  execution  decidedly  con- 
flmis.  (A  delicate  etching  of  it  is  given 
in  the  History  of  Oi<r  Lord.)  Here, 
therefore,  it  may  be  believed,  we  see  the 
first  union,  in  this  more  elaborate  form, 
of  the  old  pagan  body  with  the  new 
Christian  soul ;  and,  how’ever  touching 
and  suggestive  the  fact  of  the  combina¬ 
tion,  it  must  be  owned  that,  according  to 
our  present  standard  of  religious  feeling, 
there  is  not  much  edification  to  be  found 
in  it.  Classic  art,  like  a  cold  and  well- 
bred  woman  of  the  w'orld — only  with 
better  excuse — never  uttered  sad  or  dis¬ 
agreeable  truths.  Such  facts  as  death, 
suffering,  and  sorrow,  were  banished 
from  her  enchanted  circle ;  or,  if  it  was 
necessary  to  acknowledge  them,  they 
were  glossed  over  and  dressed  up  so  as 
to  disturb  no  enjoyment  of  the  present 
hour.  This  seems  little  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  but  it  was  the 
necessary  result  of  her  first  esthetic  con¬ 
ditions.  The  false  claimants  to  divinity 
and  immortality  had  been  abjured ;  but 
the  forms  of  beauty,  ^’outh,  and  imper¬ 
turbability,  under  which  these  preroga¬ 
tives  had  been  expressed,  were  retained. 
As  regards  the  youth  and  serenity  given 
to  the  first  images  of  our  Lord,  it  is  sur¬ 
mised  that  the  very  name  which  embod¬ 
ied  the  mystery  of  Christ’s  being,  “  the 
Son  of  God,”  assisted  in  this  conception, 
and  led  the  early  Christians  to  invest 
him  rather  with  the  semblance  of  an 
Apollo  than  with  that  of  a  Jove. 
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On  examining  the  monument  of  Junius 
llassus,  we  are  struck  at  once  by  evidence 
of  an  internal  and  remarkable  kind,  cor¬ 
roborative  of  its  being  one  of  the  first  in 
order  of  time.  It  might  have  been  pred¬ 
icated  that  the  first  subjects  exhibited 
to  Christian  eyes  and  investing  the  tomb 
of  a  believer,  would  declare  the  chief 
tenets  of  our  faith.  Accordingly  we  find 
the  sculpture  on  this  sarcophagus  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  setting  forth  of  Doctrine. 
Thus  the  twofold  nature  of  Christ  as 
God  and  Man  occujnes  the  centre  of  the 
monument,  our  Lord  being  seen  in  the 
upper  tier  of  sculpture,  sealed  on  a  throne, 
and  with  his  feet  resting  on  a  figure  with 
a  semi-circular  vail,  generally  interpreted 
as  the  earth,  or  the  firmament.  We  are 
not  inclined,  however,  to  interpret  this 
as  our  Lord  in  glory — that  is,  in  heaven ; 
for  the  time  for  such  ideas  was  still  far 
distant.  We  rather  ado])t  the  suggestion 
thrown  out  by  Lady  Kastlake,  that  this 
subjeet  represents  C’hrist  as  no  less  in 
glory,  though  glorified  on  this  earth — 
namely,  in  the  scene  of  the  transfigura¬ 
tion  ;  llie  figure  with  the  vail  represent¬ 
ing  •*  the  high  mountain’’  where  the  sol¬ 
emn  incident  took  place.  This  accounts, 
also,  for  the  m.ale  figures  on  each  side, 
the  lupid  of  the  one  holding  the  same 
kind  of  scroll  as  that  held  by  our  Lord 
(the  hands  of  the  other  not  being  visible), 
which  appears  to  have  Injen  the  usual  re¬ 
source  to  express  speech  :  for  Moses  and 
Elijah  appeared  “  conversing  with  Him.” 
This  conception  of  the  Godltead  of  Christ 
finds  its  appropriate  parallel  in  that  of  his 
Manhood  in  the  tier  of  sculpture  below  it, 
where  our  Lord  is  seen,  “  meek  and  low¬ 
ly  of  heart,”  entering  Jerusalem  upon  an 
ass.  Here,  therefore,  we  find  that  pri- 
marv  dogma  of  the  joint  nature  of  Christ, 
on  tvhich  all  doctrine  depends,  displayed 
in  the  most  conspicuous  central  place. 
Around  it  group  the  other  chief  tenets  of 
our  faith :  original  sin,  set  forth  by  Adam 
and  Eve,  with  the  tree  and  the  serpent ; 
faith,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  ;  resurrec¬ 
tion,  by  Daniel  safe  between  the  jaws  of 
the  lions.  In  addition,  m  c  have  the  figure 
of  Job  seated  in  an  attitude  of  suffering, 
our  Lord  before  Pilate,  and  two  other 
compartments,  called  the  capture  of  Pe¬ 
ter,  and  Peter  going  to  prison,  which  are 
still  obscure  in  meaning.  The  subject  of 
Job  admits  of  more  than  one  reading.  It 
may  be  meant  to  set  forth  repentance — 
“  wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in 


dust  and  ashes  ” — or  is  typical  of  Christ  s 
sirft'ering  on  the  cross,  when  forsaken  of 
God,  wliich  supplies  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement.  This  also  appears  the  more 
probable  when  taken  'in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  Christ  before  Pilate;  while 
both  subjects,  as  expressive  of  the  divine 
sacrifice,  gain  strength  from  their  har¬ 
mony  with  that  of  Christ’s  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  which,  according  to  the  ear¬ 
liest  commentators,  was  considered  the 
beginning  of  the  Lord’s  Passion. 

That  Pilate,  seated  in  judgment,  sore 
distressed  how  to  act  toward  the  beauti¬ 
ful  young  figure  which  stands  before  him, 
and  about  to  wash  his  hands,  should 
have  been  so  conspicuously  and  favorably 
shown  on  this  and  other  monuments, 
may,  we  think,  be  accounted  for  by  the 
following  arguments.  And  first  we  must 
remind  the  reader  that  the  Christians  who 
made  confession  of  their  faith  in  these 
forms  of  art,  were  necessarily  Gentile  con¬ 
verts.  To  those  of  Jewish  origin  the 
language  of  art,  though  no  longer  forbid¬ 
den  and  abominable,  was  doubtless  for 
many  centuries  a  foreign  thing.  Xow, 
according  to  the  early  fathers,  preceding 
and  coeval  with  this  monument,  Pilate 
was  interpreted  as  a  figure  of  the  Gentile 
church,  which  was  blameless  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  as  he,  by  the  washing  of  his 
hands,  expressed  himself  to  be.  And,  if 
it  appear  improbable  that  a  few  passages 
in  the  little-circulated  writings' of  these 
times  should  influence  the  conce{»tions  of 
local  artists,  we  may  remember,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  that  Scripture  itself  in  no  way  for¬ 
bids  an  interpretation  which  should  give 
the  Homan  governor  the  full  benefit  of 
his  mysterious  doubts  and  hesitation. 
The  creeds  also — the  next  best  authority 
— preserve  silence  in  the  sense  of  opinion 
on  Pilate’s  character,  and  only  mention 
his  name,  as  in  the  Apostle’s  Creed,  in 
the  light  of  a  date — “  suffered  under  Pon¬ 
tius  Pilate.**  Further,  in  “  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus,”  or  “  Acts  of  Pilate  ” — quot¬ 
ed  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century 
— Pilate’s  feeling  toward  the  prisoner, 
and  his  anger  and  contempt  for  the  Jews, 
are  made  far  more  prominent  than  in  the 
Gospels. 

So  prevalent  and  abiding  was  this  view, 
that  Dante  even,  as  we  know,  though  he 
invented  ingenious  punishments  for  Caia- 
phas  and  Annas,  yet  makes  no  mention  of 
Pilate  in  the  place  of  torment.  Finally, 
as  an  instance  of  positive  partiality,  it  may 
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be  mentioned  that  the  Coptic  church  has 
always  included  Pontius  Pilate  among  hhr 
saints.  These  are  more  than  sufficient 
reasons  for  regarding  this  as  an  example 
in  point  of  that  unmistakable  reflection 
of  history  in  art  to  which  we  have  al¬ 
luded.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Roman  governor  is  here  conceived  in  a 
totally  diflbrent  and  far  more  favorable 
light  than  in  any  representations  of  later 
times,  when  very  different  commentators 
had  introduced  a  reverse  view  of  his  char¬ 
acter. 

We  take  another  sarcophagus,  the  deli¬ 
cate  art  and  fairly  proportioned  figures  of 
which  show  its  chronological  propinquity 
to  that  of  Junius  Bassus,  and  which  will 
be  found  fertile  in  suggestions  of  another 
class.  Here  the  ^reat  teaching  given  to 
sight  is  the  divinity  of  Christ,  six  sculp¬ 
tured  compartments  being  dedicated  to 
his  miraculous  acts.  Beginning  from  the 
left  hand,  we  have  the  first  miracle  w’hich 
announced  the  Lord’s  supernatural  pow¬ 
ers,  namely,  the  conversion  of  water  into 
wine.  Christ  here  stands  with  a  wand, 
merely  touching  one  of  the  hydria*  at  his 
feet.  The  next  compartment  represents 
the  giving  sight  to  the  blind:  Christ 
touches  the  eyes  of  a  small  figure,  who 
holds  the  staff  which  has  hitherto  guided 
his  steps.  The  third  subject  is  Christ  be¬ 
fore  an  open  tomb,  which  he  strikes  with 
his  wand.  Though  this  is  not  the  usual 
early  form  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  sets  forth  that 
miracle.  The  fourth  compartment  is  the 
miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  With 
tij^  one  hand  holding  the  wand,  he  strikes 
a  basket  of  loaves,  and  lays  the  other 
hand  on  a  plate  with  two  fishes,  held  by 
an  attendant.  The  fifth  shows  the  Canaan- 
itish  woman  kneeling,  and  touching  the 
hem  of  the  Saviour’s  garment,  who  stretch¬ 
es  his  hand  over  her.  We  now  arrive  at 
the  sixth  and  last  compartment,  contain¬ 
ing  a  subject  which  has  caused  much  di¬ 
versity  of  interpretation,  and  which  Ar- 
ringhi  avers  to  be  a  riddle,  not  to  be  solved 
even  by  Apollo  himself.  Here  there  is  a 
figure  exactly  identical  with  those  of  our 
Lord  we  have  been  describing.  He  holds 
forth  in  both  hands  what  appear  to  be 
cakes  of  bread,  from  ■which  a  serpent 
twined  round  a  tree  is  about  to  feed.  Be¬ 
tween  the  figure  and  the  tree  is  an  altar 
with  fire  upon  it.  This  curious  subject 
has  been  read  by  some  as  the  dragon 
guarding  the  fruit  of  the  Hesperides ;  by 
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others  as  the  story  of  Daniel,  who  killed 
the  dragon  “  without  sword  or  staff,”  by 
thrusting  a  lump  of  hair  and  pitch  into 
its  mouth.  Neither  of  these  solutions  is 
satisfactory ;  and  though  we  have  the 
scriptural  subject  of  Daniel  between  the 
lions,  as  we  have  just  seen,  upon  the  ear¬ 
liest  dated  example  of  catacomb  art,  yet 
this  sarcophagus  we  are  considering  is  too 
early  for  us  to  look  for  the  apocryphal 

Sortion  of  the  prophet’s  history  upon  it. 

Tor  is  there  any  instance  in  the  art  of  the 
catacombs  of  a  figure,  though  typical  of 
our  Lord — such  as  Isaac  or  Job — being 
given  in  the  costume,  features,  and  mode 
of  hair  proper  to  him. 

We  venture  therefore  to  propound  a 
different  reading,  and  one  entirely  in  har¬ 
mony  with  that  habit  of  adapting  pagan 
forms  to  Christian  meanings,  whi^  is  the 
great  key  to  classic-christian  art. 

We  remind  the  reader  that  the  serpent, 
from  the  earliest  mythologies,  has  been 
the  emblem  of  life.  In  the  Egyptian  al¬ 
phabet  the  letter  called  Zeuta,  or  Life — 
from  which  our  Z  is  derived — is  sacred 
to  the  serpent,  and  was  given  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent  standing  on  its  tail.*  The 
well-known  symbol  of  the  Deity  also, 
seen  universally  on  Egyptian  temples, 
which  has  been  termed  the  Pagan  Trinity, 
consists  of  the  Sun,  the  Seqient,  and 
Wings — the  Sun  being  the  giver  of  Life  ; 
the  Serpent,  Life  itself ;  and  the  wings 
expressing  motion,  or  the  Spirit.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  Serpent  is  seen  closely  connect¬ 
ed,  in  the  healing  sense,  with  Life,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  figure  of  Minerva  IMcd- 
ica  (not  to  mention  those  of  Apollo  and 
Esculapius).  And  we  would  recall  to  the 
reader  representations  of  this  goddess — 
one,  for  instance,  in  the  Museo  Clemen- 
tino,f  where  she  stands  with  a  patera  in 
her  hand,  froiA  which  a  large  serpent  is 
feeding.  Here  therefore  we  have  Miner¬ 
va,  the  pagan  representative  of  Wisdom, 
feeding  the  Serpent,  the  heathen  symbol 
of  Life.  Now  we  have  only  to  follow  the 
process  necessary  in  the  reading  of  all 
classic-christian  art ;  and,  keeping  in  view 
the  symbol  and  the  intention,  apply  to 
them  the  new  and  higher  meaning.  By 
this  reasoning  the  figure  holding  the  breiid 
is  Christ,  the  embodiment  of  Divine  Wis¬ 
dom.  He  is  feeding  the  emblem  no  long¬ 
er  of  earthly,  but  of  spiritual  life.  This 

•  The  Worthip  of  the  &rpent.  Rev.  Joux  Ba- 
TurasT  Deane,  p.  122. 
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interpretation  harmonizes  with  the  true 
meaning  of  all  the  other  subjects  on  this 
sarcophagus,  all  of  which  refer  in  some 
form,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  sui)port  or 
revival  of  Life.  W e  have  seen  the  Lord 
here  converting  the  sinjplest  element  into 
its  noblest  and  most  life-giving  form — 
water  into  wine ;  giving  food,  and  there¬ 
fore  life,  to  the  fainting  multitude ;  restor¬ 
ing  life  to  dead  eyes ;  life  to  the  exhaust¬ 
ed  frame — life  even  to  death  itself!  Here 
we  have  the  same  figure  engaged  in  the 
congruous,  but  far  higher  miracle  of  in¬ 
fusing  that  strength  without  which  man 
cannot,  in  a  higher  sense,  live  at  all;  in 
other  words,  nourishing  the  principle  of 
Spiritual  Life,  and  thus  completing,  by 
this  last  and  best  miracle,  the  cycle  of  his 
beneficent  acts  towards  the  human  race.* 

That  the  minor  details  of  this  group 
should  retain  their  pagan  forms  is  equally 
consonant  with  early  usage.  We  have 
seen  that  the  Christians,  when  they  had 
some  new  and  glorious  meaning  to  express, 
did  not  stop  to  hide  derivations,  or  clear 
away  reminiscences.  Tlius,  while  Christ 
is  the  high  priest  for  ever  to  this  spirit¬ 
ual  life,  he  retains,  in  the  probable  form 
of  the  food  offered,  the  very  honey-cakes 
with  which  the  Ophite  priestess  minister¬ 
ed  to  the  serpent  of  yore  on  the  Acropo¬ 
lis  at  Athena,  or  in  the  temple  at  Delphi ; 
these  even  may  be  further  translated  into 
a  Christian  symbol  as  “  the  Bread  of  Life.” 

It  need  not  surprise  us  also  that  the  fire 
burning  on  the  altar  should  still  further 
embody  the  third  in  this  trinity  of  ideas — 
namely,  movement,  or  the  spirit — though 
it  majr  be  more  simply  accounted  for  as 
showing  a  sacred  act.  We  may  further 
observe  that  the  tree  round  which  the  ser¬ 
pent  is  coiled  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  tree  that  bore  the  golden  fruit,  or  with 
that  of  the  fall,  but  it  is  here  unmistak¬ 
ably  the  palm,  which,  springing  up  afresh 
from  the  root,  was  converted  by  the  early 
Christians  from  the  anticiue  symbol  of 
Victory  into  that  of  Eternal  Life.  It  was 
a  later  generation  which,  forgetting  this 
new  ana  beautiful  application,  restored  it, 
in  the  sense  of  art,  to  its  pagan  meaning 

•  Another  instance  of  the  same  mysterious  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  found  in  (Jarrucci’s  Vetri  Ornati  di  Fig¬ 
ure  in  Oro,  Tav.  iii.  fij'.  13.  Here  a  fiffure  is  seen 
holdinj;  apparently  a  larjje  cake  to  a  sequ-nt,  while 
behin(i  him  is  another  nguro  with  a  nimbus,  and, 
to  all  ajtjH'arance,  blind.  The  execution,  however. 
Lb  bo  rude  that  neither  nimbus  nor  blindness  can  be 
considered  certain.  The  same  solution  of  Daniel 
killing  the  dragon  is  suggested  in  the  text 


'  as  an  emblem  of  victory,  and  therefore  of 
martyrdom. 

We  have  now  dwelt  sufficiently  in  de¬ 
tail  on  two  different  cycles  of  subjects, 
each  preserving  a  certain  consistency  of 
meaning.  Another  instance  of  the  direct 
identity  of  expression,  both  in  form  and 
meaning,  between  the  old  idolatry  and 
new  faith  will  refute  a  succession  of  erro¬ 
neous  interpretations. 

That  the  early  Christians  should  retain 
the  same  gesture  of  prayer  towards  the 
only  God  which  they  had  used  towards 
idols  is  no  slight  refutation  of  their  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  all  profane  associations.  The  an¬ 
cient  attitude  of  prayer — the  uplifted  arms 
and  open,  upturned  hands — was  one  in¬ 
stinctively  adopted  by  a  I’ace  whose  ges¬ 
tures  were  full  of  meaning,  symbolical 
and  natural.  Tliis  attitude  pleaded  for 
help  by  the  very  helplessness  of  the  peti¬ 
tioner.  In  such  a  position  the  suppliant 
could  not  defend  himself ;  therefore  it  was 
the  posture  most  proper  to  prayer.  It 
was  thus  Eneas,  when  in  danger  of  per¬ 
ishing  by  the  tempest,  prayed  to  the  gods 
— “Duplices  tendens  ad  sidera  palmas.” 
It  is  in  this  attitude  that  Daniel  stands 
between  the  lions,  and  that  the  three 
children  stand  in  the  furnace.  This  atti¬ 
tude  is  alluded  to  frequently  in  Scripture 
— “  When  ye  stand  praying,”  Mark  1 1  : 
25 ;  “I  will  therefore  that  men  pray  every¬ 
where,  lifting  up  holy  hands,”  1  Timothy 
2:8.  To  those  conversant  with  the  art  of 
the  catacombs,  a  woman  vailed  and  stand¬ 
ing  in  this  gesture  of  prayer  is  a  familiar 
image.  This  image  occurs  frequently  on 
walls  and  ceilings,  and  is  also  observable 
in  the  centre  compartment  of  sculytured 
sarcophagi.  The  interjiretation  of  the 
Roman  church  to  this  day,  as  seen  in  Pa¬ 
dre  Marchi’s  work,  identifies  this  frequent¬ 
ly-repeated  figure  with  the  Virgin  Alary. 
Protestant  commentators,  knowing  the 
untenable  nature  of  that  solution,  have 
offered  another  scarcely  less  absurd.  The 
figure,  according  to  them,  is  that  of  the 
Church.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occur¬ 
red  to  either  class  of  interpreters,  that  in 
thus  exalting  the  meaning  of  this  female 
figure,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for 
the  equally  frequent  pre.sence  of  a  male 
figure  in  the  same  attitude.  We  venture 
to  assert  that  this  figure — male  or  female 
— simply  denotes  the  monumental  idea  of 
deceased  persons  of  distinction,  who  were 
able  to  perjietuate  their  remembrance  in 
a  more  marked  way  than  by  the  usual 
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pimply-inscribed  sl.ibs  ■which  covered  the  and  their  subordinate  condition,  will  be 
commoner  herd.  These  figures  appear  found  unmistakable, 
also  chiefly  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  As  regards  the  sacred  person  of  the 
those  larger  spaces  in  the  catacomb  cor-  Virgin,  she  takes  that  place  only  in  the 
ridors,  called  “  Cubicula,”  which  are  be-  art  of  the  catacombs  which  the  purity 
lieved  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  of  earlier  Christianity  would  lead  us  to 
interment  of  families  of  wealth  and  rank,  predicate.  She  is  seen  there  solely  in  a 
They  stood  accordingly  with  uplifted  arms,  scriptural  and  historical  sense — in  the  sub- 
Avitli  the  same  intention  as  many  an  effigy  ject  of  the  adoration  of  the  wise  men  who 
in  our  d^  s  lies  recumbent  with  folded  found  “  the  young  child  and  his  mother.” 
palms.  They,  or  their  survivors,  may  be  And  this  even  takes  its  place  among  the 
also  supposed  to  have  selected  the  sacred  later  productions  of  classic-christian  art ; 
subjects  which  surround  the  suppliant,  whilst  the  subject  of  the  nativity,  which 
just  as  the  Christians  of  many  centuries  occurs  on  two  sarcophagi,  evidently  be- 
later  selected  their  favorite  saints  in  a  !  longs  to  the  last  decline  of  that  period, 
votive  or  monumental  picture.  Thus  we  I  With  these  two  exceptions,  no  trace  of  a 
see  a  man  or  woman,  sometimes  both,  |  representation  of  the  Virgin  can  be  found 
standing  tvith  uplifted  hands,  with  Daniel  .  in  the  mural  or  sculptural  art  of  the  cata- 
between  the  lions,  or  the  raising  of  Laz-  combs. 

arus,  or  the  story  of  Jonah — the  subject  The  same  observations  hold  good  with 
being  always  typical  of  the  Resurrection  [  regard  to  St.  I*eter,  of  whose  identity, 
— filling  the  space  around  them.  And  however  frequently  seen  through  Roman 
the  evidence  that  such  figures  represent  Catholic  eyes,  it  would  be  difficult  to  cite 
deceased  persons  in  prayer  is  confirmed  one  certain  examjde  until  a  comparatively 
by  an  amplification  of  the  same  idea.  This  late  time.  That  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
is  seen  both  in  the  mural  paintings  and  '  together  were  constantly  represented  at 
on  more  than  one  of  these  richly-sculp-  j  one  time  on  objects  deposited  in  the  cata- 
tured  marble  sarcophagi,  where  a  woman,  combs,  is  proved  by  the  ancient  glass  ves- 
standing  wnth  uplifted  arms,  appears  with  ;  sels,  ■»'here  their  Imst- length  efligies, 
a  male  figure  in  gestures  of  profound  re-  j  known  by  the  inscrij)tions  round  them, 
spect  on  each  side,  whose  hands,  one  or  appear  at  the  bottom.  To  these,  which 
both,  support  her  elbow.  This  again  was  1  are  most  of  them  of  the  e.arliest  type  of 
viewed  by  the  Romans  as  confirming  the  art,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  pre¬ 
identity  of  the  Virgin  Marv,  thus  wor-  cision  of  date ;  though,  if  the  uplifted 
shipped  by  SS.  Peter  and  l*aul;  and  in  j  hand,  with  the  two  extended  fingers,  be 
turn  by  the  Protestants  as  the  Church  j  interpreted  as  meaning  the  act  of  Iwiie- 
similarly  honored ;  while  at  the  same  time,  diction,  the  glasses  must  be  placed  in  a 
when  seen  in  the  narrower  dimensions  of  comparatively  late  part  of  the  classic- 
the  sarcophagi,  where  the  two  male  fig-  Christian  period.  For  this  act — whether 
ures  are  unavoidably  placed  closer  to  the  Greek  or  Latin — is  also  a  date.  In  the 
woman,  the  idea  of  homage  was  trans-  ]  person  of  our  Lord  it  will  be  hardly  found 
formed  into  something  as  much  the  re-  j  to  commence,  even  in  the  divine  hand 
verse,  and  the  group  was  pronounced  to  j  seen  alone,  before  the  latter  part  of  the 
embody  the  story  of  Susannah  ami  the  eighth  century ;  in  that  of  the  apostles  or 
/  elders!  We  may  now,  however,  venture  other  saints  the  date  may  be  put  consider- 
to  account  for  the  two  male  figures  in  a  ;  ably  latbr.  At  all  events,  it  is  obvious 
simpler  way.  For  we  learn  from  one  of  that  “  Petrus  ”  and  “  Paulus,”  or  “  Saul- 
the  most  enlightened  writers  on  objects  of  us,”  as  he  is  often  inscribed  on  these  glass 
classic-christian  antiquity,*  that  the  “  del-  fragments,  were,  for  long,  placed  on  an 
icatezza”  of  the  higher  class  of  Christian  equal  footing  of  popularity  in  the  Latin 
matrons  shunned  even  the  slight  incon-  church ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  evi- 
venience  of  this  position  of  prayer,  and  |  dence  of  history.  As  for  the  individual 
that  it  was  their  custom  to  he  accompa-  person  of  St.  Peter,  where  the  inscription 
nied  by  two  attendants,  who  supported  of  his  name  is  wanting,  it  would  be  im- 
on  each  side  the  arms  of  the  luxurious  possible,  in  the  absence  of  their  attributes, 
suppliant  Viewing  the  subject  with  this  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  apostles, 
glossary,  the  intention  of  the  male  figures.  On  certain  sarcophagi,  it  is  true,  where 

- J -  our  Lord  stands  with  six  apostles  on  each 

•  Buonarroti,  Fe<rt  Antichi,  p.  121.  side,  St.  Peter  is  pronounced  to  be  the 
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figure  on  liis  left  hand,  receiving  a  long 
jewelled  cross.  It  is  very  possible  that 
this  8U{)po8ition  may  be  correct ;  though 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  jewelled 
cross  conveys  any  allusion  to  his  form  of 
martyrdom,  for  it  is  as  often  in  these  sar- 
coph.'igi  given  by  Christ  to  the  apostle 
on  his  right.  Moreover,  the  same  cross 
is  seen  in  the  hand  of  St.  Lawrenee,  iden¬ 
tified  by  his  name,  in  the  catacomb  of  S. 
Ponziano.  The  only  instance  in  which 
the  identity  of  St.  Peter  is  positive  is  in 
the  catacomb  dedicated  to  Pope  Julius, 
where  he  stands  on  an  equal  footing  with 
SS.  Pollio  and  Marcellinus,  each  with  his 
name  inscribed  ;  and  here  the  absence  of 
all  distinguishing  honor  to  his  person  is 
striking,  tor  he  does  not  even  occupy  the 
centre  place. 

And  now  we  are  reminded  of  a  sar¬ 
cophagus  on  which  the  subject  of  Christ 
giving  the  keys  to  a  figure,  which  can 
only  bo  interpreted  as  St.  Peter,  is  sculp¬ 
tured.  This  example  is  quoted  by  writers 
of  the  Homan  communion  as  a  proof  of 
the  very  early  assertion  of  the  papal  su¬ 
premacy.  The  sarcophagus  in  question  pre¬ 
sents  rather  peculiar  conditions,  being  sin¬ 
gularly  sharp,  fresh,  and  uninjured;  and 
obviously  unfinished,  for  the  marks  of  the 
chisel  are  seen  rough  upon  the  draperies 
and  ground.  It  consists  only  of  a  front — 
back  and  sides  being  additions — and  was 
found  in  the  catacomb  of  the  Vatican,  the 
body  still  in  it,  and  enveloped  in  cloths. 
Unlike  almost  every  other  classic-christian 
sarcophagus,  the  feet  of  the  figures  have 
neither  covering  nor  sandals.  These  are 
minutim  w’hich  may  assist  inquiry  into  this 
particular  example  of  ecclesiastical  archae¬ 
ology. 

Hut  the  subject,  as  generally  connected 
with  St.  I*eter  and  the  keys,  is  rather  cu¬ 
rious,  and  deserves  a  little  close  attention 
on  our  part.  Like  every  other  symbol 
and  incident  seen  in  art,  the  keys  and  the 
giving  of  the  keys  are  dates  which  can 
be  ascertained  with  tolerable  certainty. 
Those  on  this  sarcophagus  will  be  found 
to  boar  witness  rather  to  the  long  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  classic-christian  period  than  to 
,the  early  commencement  of  this  evidence 
of  the  ))apal  domination. 

The  first  indication  of  a  key  or  keys  at 
all  will  be  naturally  sought  for  on  coins 
belonging  to  the  Roman  See.  By  these 
we  mean  those  rude  and  degenerate  forms 
of  money,  not  strictly,  perhaps,  to  be  call¬ 
ed  Pontifical,  for  the  name  of  the  empe¬ 


ror  of  the  time  is  more  often  inscribed  on 
them  than  that  of  the  pope.  Not  until 
the  Carlovingian  dynasty  began  to  decline 
was  there  any  chance  of  the  appearance 
of  St.  Peter  u^)on  the  Roman  money.  His 
very  rude  effigy,  the  consonants  of  his 
name  being  seen,  placed  irregularly  round 
his  head,  is  first  perceived,  holding  a  cross- 
surmounted  staff  and  one  key,  on  a  coin 
inscribed  on  the  reverse  with  the  name  of 
the  Etuperor  Charles  the  Bald,  who  reign¬ 
ed  from  875  to  877 — therefore  in  the  pon¬ 
tificate  of  John  VIII. ;  .and  just  after  that 
of  Nicolas  I.,  the  poj>e  who  first  caused 
himself  to  be  crowned.  It  does  not  seem, 
however,  that  much  importance,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  papal  idea,  w’as  attached 
to  this  symbol ;  for  St.  Peter  appears  on 
the  same  class  of  coin,  under  the  same 
pope,  with  no  key  at  all,  nor  does  the  key 
recur  for  a  full  century  afterward.  But 
coins,  we  must  remember,  however  im¬ 
portant  for  historical  facts,  are  not  so  sig¬ 
nificant  of  prevalent  and  established  ideas 
as  are  works  of  art.  Through  these, 
therefore,  the  question  of  date  must  be 
considered ;  and  here  we  find  that  the 
symbol  of  the  key  does  not  first  show  it¬ 
self  in  art  in  connection  with  the  apostle. 
It  is  Christ  and  not  St.  Peter,  in  w’hose 
hand  it  first  appears.  This  is  derived 
from  passages  m  Revelation  :  “  These 
things  saith  he  that  is  holy,  he  that  is 
true,  he  that  hath  the  key  of  David  ;  he 
that  o])eneth  and  no  man  shutteth,  and 
shutt^th  and  no  man  openeth”  (3:7); 
and  again,  “  I  am  he  that  liveth  and  was 
dead,  and  behold  I  am  alive  for  evermore, 
amen:  and  have  the  keys  of  death  and 
hell.”  Accordingly,  the  representations 
from  the  Book  of  Revekation — and  they 
are  some  of  the  earliest  in  what  we  may 
call  independent  art — show  Christ  seated 
on  the  rainbow,  with  the  key  in  one  hand 
and  sceptre  in  the  other,*  or  with  two 
keys  in  one  hand  and  blessing  St.  John 
with  the  other.f 

St.  Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
seen  unmistakably  with  this  symbol  till 
the  twelfth  century,  when  he  appears 
with  one  key  only.|  Toward  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  he  holds  two  keys.  Yet  here, 
as  with  the  coins,  it  is  long  before  the  key 


*  l^tirly  ivory,  in  possession  of  Mr.  Essing,  Co¬ 
logne. 

f  Bible  de  Noailles.  Biblioth^uo  Imp^riale, 
Paris. 

^  Cotton  C.,  French  ms.,  British  Museum. 
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becomes  his  established  attribute.  On 
the  wooden  doors  of  S.  Maria  in  Capito- 
lio  at  Cologne,  St.  Peter  has  no  key  ;  in 
the  mosaics  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  at 
Rome,  twelfth  century,  no  key;  on  the 
“  Cliasse  des  Grandes  Reliques  ”  at  Aix- 
la-Cbapelle,  thirteenth  century,  again  no 
key;  nor  may  the  attribute  be  considered 
fairly  introduced  till  the  fourteenth. 

But  we  now  come  to  the  actual  incident 
of  the  giving  the  key  or  keys  to  Peter, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  direct  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  assertion  of  the  papal  su¬ 
premacy.  This  was  bound  to  show  itself 
earlier  in  the  field — the  investiture  before 
the  possession.  Accordingly,  as  far  as 
rather  extended  researches  have  brought 
it  to  light,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
one  of  the  first  examples  will  be  found  in 
a  magnificent  hs.,  called  the  Bamberg 
Evangelium,*  executed  for  Henry  II.  of 
Germany,  surnamed  the  Pious,  who  reign¬ 
ed  first  as  king  and  afterward  as  emperor, 
from  1002  to  1024.  Ciampinif  shows  two 
other  instances  of  the  same  century — 
under  Victor  II.,  1055-1057,  and  under 
Alexander  II.,  lOGl-1073.  In  all  these 
cases  but  one  key  apijears.  By  the  twelfth 
century,  however,  Christ  invests  the  apos¬ 
tle  with  two  keys. 

Without  any  great  stretch  of  the  his¬ 
torian’s  license,  it  is  permissible  to  re¬ 
mark  that  the  assertion  of  the  dogma  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
through  hands  always  guided  by  ecclesias¬ 
tical  machinery,  is  significant  of  the  reign 
of  that  pious  monarch,  namely,  Henry  11. 
of  Germany,  for  whoso  eyes  the  illustra¬ 
tion  was  directly  intended,  and  under 
whom  the  church  considerably  increased 
in  power ;  while  the  amplification  and  fur¬ 
ther  definition  of  the  meaning  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  implied  by  the  two  keys,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  points  to  that  event  in 
English  history  which  brought  another 
Henry  H.  in  humble  submission  to  the 
dictates  of  Rome. 

At  the  same  time  the  fact  of  one  key 
first  given,  and  subsequently  two,  is  par¬ 
tially  accounted  for  in  the  writings  of  the 
time.  The  works  of  St.  Ambrose  (fourth 
century),  much  commented  on  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  include  a  sermon  on  the  key 
given  by  Christ  to  St.  Peter.  This  ser¬ 
mon,  it  is  true,  is  known  to  be  spurious ; 
but,,  far  from  being  less  valuable  astevi- 

•  Now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich. 

f  Giampini,  Vetera  MonumetUa,  vol.  L  tab.  Ixxrii. 


dence  on  that  account,  it  is  obviously  the 
more  so.  For  such  fabrications  were  ex¬ 
pressly  intended  to  suit  the  modes  of 
thought  prevailing  at  their  own  time ; 
while  in  proportion  to  the  lateness  of  the 
forgery  does  our  theory  of  the  true  d.ate 
of  Peter’s  keys  in  art  gain  strength.  With 
the  truly  evangelical  illustration  of  the 
dying  Stephen,  who  saw  “  the  heavens 
opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on 
the  right  hand  of  God,”  this  sermon  ex¬ 
plains  that  the  key  spoken  of  to  Peter 
M'as  that  of  faith,  which  can  alone  unlock 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  Accordingly, 
with  naive  literality,  it  maintains  that  but 
one  key  was  meant,  because  but  one  door 
was  to  be  opened  by  it.  More  far  fetched 
arguments,  born  of  scholastic  theology, 
soon  led  to  the  more  significant  symbol  of 
the  two  keys.  These  were  declared  to 
set  forth  the  knowledge  of  doctrine  and 
the  power  of  jurisdiction  —  in  other 
words,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power 
of  Rome,  against  which  Dante,  in  his 
memorable  lines,  was  |)erhaps  the  earliest 
protestant : 

“  Tlie  Church  of  Rome, 

Mixing  two  governments  that  ill  assort, 

Ilath  missed  her  footing,  fallen  in  the  mire. 
And  there  herself  and  burden  much  defiled."'*' 

Later,  the  analogies  became  more  sub¬ 
servient  still  to  the  one  m.ain  purpo.se 
which  runs  through  history.  One  key 
was  declared  to  be  of  gold,  the  other  of 
silver  or  iron,  as  seen  in  the  hand  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  picture  of  “  Christ  in  Glory,” 
by  Fra  Angelico,  in  our  National  Gal¬ 
lery — the  one  key  meaning  absolution, 
the  other  excommunication.  It  is  this 
idea  to  which  Milton  —  always  imbued 
with  Italian  images,  poetical  and  pictorial 
— makes  allusion  in  his  poem  of  Lycidas: 

“  Last  came,  and  lost  did  go. 

The  Pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake  ; 

Two  massy  keys  he  bore,  of  metals  twain 
(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amainj." 

Last  of  all,  the  symbols  are  found  three 
in  number,  interpreted  to  the  faithful  as 
the  keys  of  heaven,  hell,  and  purgatory. 
And  these  may  be  pointed  out  m  mosaics 
of  such  early  time  as,  if  genuine,  to  over¬ 
throw  all  the  dates  we  have  thus  tedious¬ 
ly  inflicted  on  our  readers.  But,  as  with 
the  modem  human  jaw  discovered  in  the 
ancient  chalk  cliffs  at  Abbeville,  so  in  art, 
W’herever  modern  ideas  are  found  in  an- 

•  Purgatory,  Canto  XVI. 
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cient  forms,  a  tampering  hand  of  some 
kind  may  be  unhesitatingly  suspected. 
And  here  we  may  he  reminded  by  the 
readers  of  Gibbon  of  “  the  famous  mosaic 
of  the  Lateran,  a.d.  792  (by  other  author¬ 
ities  the  date  is  797),  which  represents 
Christ,  who  delivers  the  keys  to  Peter 
and  the  banner  to  Constantine  ”  (vol.  ix.^ 
p.  141,  note).  Whether  Gibbon,  or  the 
authority  he  quotes  —  Muratori  —  were 
qualihed  judges  in  matters  of  Christian 
archmology  may  be  questioned.  But  the 
more  important  fact  is  that  in  their  day 
(equally  in  that  of  the  Italian,  as  of  the 
English  historian),  what  w'ith  the  oppo¬ 
site  operations  of  time  and  restoration, 
very  little  indication  had  been  left  of  this 
subject,  and  certainly  none  of  its  treat¬ 
ment.  That  a  work,  attempting  in  some 
fashion  to  symbolize  the  power  assumed 
by  the  |>ope8  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  donation  of  Constantine,  should  have 
been  executed  under  Pope  Loo  III.  (795- 
810),  is  prob.ablo  ;  but  the  mosaic  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  known  to  have  been  so  ruined  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  the  principal  figures  —  Christ,  St. 
Peter,  and  Constantine — no  longer  exist¬ 
ed.  In  the  time  of  LTban  VIII.,  1023- 
1044,  it  was  reconstructed  partially  from 
a  drawing  taken  only  seventy  years  be¬ 
fore,  and  therefore  scarcely  more  intel¬ 
ligible  than  the  ancient  mosaic  itself. 
Again,  this  second  edition  w.as  destroyed 
in  the  time  of  Pope  Clement  XII.,  1730- 
1739,  and  it  is  another  supposed  copy 
nOw  on  the  outside  of  the  Santa  Scala* 
which  Gibbon  saw  in  1704 — if  he  saw  or 
cared  about  it  at  all.  A  work,  therefore, 
which  has  passed  through  such  vicissi¬ 
tudes  will  hardly  upset  evidence  gathered 
from  uninjured  sources.  In  the  change 
even  from  the  first  to  the  second  copy 
(the  first  having  been  engraved  by  Ciam- 
jiiui),  three  keys  have  been  put  into  the 
lap  of  St.  I*eter,  which  were  not  there 
before. 

Altogether,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
by  those  who  attempt  to  investigate  his¬ 
tory  through  forms  of  art,  that  mosaics 
are,  of  all  sources,  the  least  trustworthy. 
Restoration  with  them  is,  after  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  an  indispensable  operation. 
There  are  very  few,  in  Rome  especially, 

*  Bunsen,  Benclireihfng  der  Shxdt  Rom,  vol.  iii. 
part  i.  p.  662  et  *eq.  The  HUtorji  of  Painting  in 
Italy,  by  J.  A.  Crowe  and  (r.  B.  Cavalcaselle,  p.  49, 
reports  that  two  heads  in  tlie  Vatican  museum  are 
all  that  remain  of  the  original  mosaic. 


which  have  not  been  thus  vitally  altered 
in  those  minutiaj  which  convey  history ; 
for  the  medieval  raosaicist,  like  the  m^- 
ieval  architect,  repaired  and  filled  up  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  style  of  his  own  time.  If 
the  originally  simply  uplifted  hand  of  the 
Saviour  was  obliterated,  he  inserted  it  in 
the  act  of  benediction ;  if  no  nimbus 
or  merely  the  circle  had  surrounded  his 
head,  he  made  it  cruciform.  Thus  the 
chronology  of  art  has  been  constantly, 
even  without  direct  intention,  interrupted 
in  this  form.  Another  instance  as  re¬ 
gards  the  symbol  of  the  key  may  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  originally  Arian  Baptistery 
of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  at  Ravenna, 
where  its  presence  in  the  hand  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter,  instead  of  the  ancient  scroll  borne  by 
the  eleven  other  apostles,  shows  how  late 
it  was  before  the  Church  of  Rome  felt 
called  upon  to  insert  this  badge  of  her 
supremacy.  I’erhaps,  however,  the  great¬ 
est  instance  of  modern  zeal  in  the  falsifica¬ 
tion  of  history  belongs  to  Padre  Marchi, 
who,  in  the  frontispiece  of  his  work — 
made  up  of  a  conglomerate  of  siqtposed 
subjects  from  the  catacombs — boldly  in¬ 
serts  the  keys  of  Peter  into  the  Labarum 
of  Constantme  I 

To  return,  therefore,  to  the  subject 
from  which  we  started — namely,  the  sar¬ 
cophagus  on  which  appears  the  incident 
we  have  thus  digressingly  analyzed.  We 
venture  to  pronounce  that  it  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  a  period  earlier  at  all  events 
than  the  eleventh  century ;  while  the  fact 
that  two  keys  are  being  bestowed  places 
it  possibly  in  the  twelfth.  Thus,  while 
art  serves  to  show  what  history  is,  she 
is  equally  trustworthy  in  proving  what  it 
is  not. 

And  now,  taking  the  certain  fact  that 
the  Junius  Bassus  sarcophagus  belongs 
to  the  fourth  century,  and  the  not  im¬ 
probable  conclusion  that  the  one  bearing 
the  subject  of  Christ  giving  the  keys  to 
Peter  is,  at  all  events,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  we  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the 
number  of  ages  over  which  the  art  of  the 
catacombs  extends.  As  to  intervening 
dates,  these,  doubtless,  with  close  re¬ 
search,  might  be  proximately  defined ; 
though  in  some  measure  art  here  defies 
even  her  own  evidence.  For  ecclesias¬ 
tical  art  is  always  in  the  main  stationary. 
We  see  it  thus  to  this  day  in  Russia, 
where  ecclesiastical  and  secular  art  may 
be  seen  to  exist  side  by  side — the  one 
a  stagnant  lake,  the  other  a  puny  rill. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same 
state  of  things  prevailed  both  in  the  east¬ 
ern  and  western  empire  for  many  centu¬ 
ries.  Thus  the  repetition  of  the  same 
subject  and  even  treatment  argues,  in 
some  instances,  no  identity  of  period. 
This  is  proved  by  comparing  a  subject 
from  the  catacombs  with  its  prototype 
above  ground.  Wo  take,  for  instance, 
Christ,  as  the  Agnus  Dei,  in  the  centre, 
with  six  sheep  on  each  side,  as  seen  on 
more  than  one  sarcophagus.  AVhat  the 
first  date  of  this  allegorical  conception 
may  be,  we  know  not ;  but  we  trace  its 
first  appearance  above  ground  in  the 
mosaics  of  SS.  Cosimo  and  Damiano 
at  Rome,  a.d.  530,  and  its  continuance 
through  those  of  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe 
at  Ravenna,  a.d.  671-677,  those  of  S. 
Prassede  at  Rome,  a.d.  827,  those  of  S. 
Clemente  at  Rome,  a.d.  1099-1118,  to 
finally  those  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere, 
A.D.  1130-1143,  thus  showing  the  same 
subject  and  treatment  for  a  period  of 
above  six  hundred  years. 

But,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  th.at  those  subjects  of  the  cata¬ 
combs  which  advance  beyond  ideas  ap¬ 
propriate  to  a^  place  of  sepulture  are  of 
the  later  class  in  time,  and  date  probably 
from  the  first  striinngs  of  independent  art 
above  ground,  which,  in  its  turn,  reacted 
on  the  classic-christian  traditions.  For 
art  did  not  wait  until  she  had  spent  her 
classic  impetus,  which  was  more  or  less 
local  in  force,  and  ran  on,  as  we  have 
seen,  possibly  to  the  twelfth  century.  She 
found  her  turning-point  in  other  localities 
long  before  then.  Other  conditions  met 
her,  and  bent  her  to  new,  and,  in  some 
sense,  higher  purposes.  Hitherto  she  had 
served  a,  race  who,  however  outwardly 
christianized,  still  demanded  from  art  the 
two  favorite  elements  of  ancient  Greek 
contemplation — beauty  and  tranquillity; 
and  if  beauty  were  past  her  power  to 
continue  to  create,  she,  at  all  events,  ad¬ 
hered  to  its  degenerate  mask.  Classic- 
christian  art  is,  therefore,  to  the  last,  as 
she  was  at  the  first,  gay,  cold,  and  com¬ 
fortable  to  look  on ;  suggesting  neither 
mystery,  awe,  nor  pathos.  But  mean¬ 
while  other  seed  had  been  sown,  and  was 
bearing  fruit  in  solemnYorms  and  strange 
meanings,  which  tell  of  the  changes  in 
kingdoms  and  the  infusion  of  new  races. 
It  would  seem  that  the  very  mysticism  of 
a  mythology  engendered  under  ruder 
skies  led  the  way  more  naturally  to  the 
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conception  of  the  infinite  and  the  ever¬ 
lasting.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  these' 
ideas  in  art  were  first  enunciated  by 
northern  races :  “  Christ  is  here  no  longer 
the  fairest  of  the  sons  of  men,  endowed 
with  the  terrestrial  persuasions  of  youth, 
grace,  and  beauty ;  but  he  is  the  en¬ 
throned  God  of  the  universe,  riding  upon 
the  heavens,  and  as  separate  from  us  as 
they  are  from  this  earth.”  Such  concep¬ 
tions  are  seen  on  ivory  gospel  covers  as 
early  as  the  ninth  century,*  where  a  high¬ 
er  order  of  worshipping  creatures  pro- 
portionably  exalt  the  idea  of  the  being 
adored.  Here  new  and  awful  forms  come 
before  us ;  for  the  six-winged  seraphim 
stand  around  the  enthroned  Saviour,  and 
sun  and  moon,  earth  and  ocean  so  help  by 
their  homage  the  sense  of  his  supernat¬ 
ural  majesty,  that  man’s  fall  and  man’s 
sufferings  seem  matters  too  puny  to  in¬ 
trude.  But  if  an  almost  undue  divorce 
between  human  wants  and  heavenly  pomp 
overpowers  in  some  instances  the  mind, 
the  balance  is  kept  true  in  others.  In 
one  remarkable  object,  itself  a  date,  and 
also  known  to  be  the  work  of  a  northern 
artist — the  altar  of  S.  Ainbrogio  at  Milan 
— the  new  and  the  old  ideas  are  blended 
together.  Christ,  enthroned  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  is  separate  from  us  in  his  unapproach¬ 
able  glory,  but  the  attributes  of  the  four 
evangelists  tell  of  his  faithful  relationship 
to  this  small  world,  while  the  old  cata¬ 
comb  subjects  of  the  miracles  entirely 
restore  him  to  us  as  the  friend  even  of 
the  least  of  the  sons  of  men.  ' 

At  and  before  this  time  also  the  painful 
view  of  Christ’s  life  on  earth — so  strict¬ 
ly  avoided  by  classic-christian  art  —  had 
emerged  from  this  more  earnest  ground. 
Strange  and  fantastic  creations  now  ap¬ 
pear,  for  art  had  not  only  really  retunied 
to  the  conditions  of  a  little  child,  but  to 
those  of  one  whose  limbs  were  confined, 
by  every  kind  of  swathing  impediment. 
Nothing  can  be  more  singular  than  the 
early  miniatures,  possibly  from  Iona,  pre¬ 
served  in  the  ancient  convent  library  of 
St.  Gall  on  the  Lake  of  Constance.  The 
“  Evangeliarium  Scotticum,”  of  the  eighth 
century,  shows,  perhaps,  the  earliest  in¬ 
stance  of  that  horror-invested  fact  —  the 
crucifixion.  Rude  beyond  expression  is 
this — the  Christ  with  red  arms  and  blue 
legs,  and  wrapt  in  purple  drapery  like  as 
with  the  coils  of  a  serpent.  No  traditions 
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of  any  art  can  be  discerned  in  these  min- 1 
iatures,  which  rise,  as  it  were,  from  the  I 
ranks  of  the  human  mind,  and  have  no  mer¬ 
it  but  that  of  aiming  at  something  above 
it.  This  art,  however,  gained  the  use  of  i 
her  limbs  at  no  expense  of  her  reverential  ! 
solemnity.  Terrible  facts  of  mockings  and  ; 
scourgings  now  come  before  the  eye,  as  i 
told  and  illustrated  in  the  History  of  our 
Lord.,  yet  with  the  idea  of  Christ’s  majes¬ 
ty  always  paramount.  If  earnestness  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  conventions  that 
went  before,  familiarity  had  not  bred  that 
contempt  for  religious  propriety  that  was 
to  follow  after. 

One  phase  of  art  which  has  a  peculiar 
reference  to  history  occurs  in  the  eleventh 
century.  The  expectation  of  the  millen¬ 
nium,  and  with  it,  in  some  sense,  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  world,  left  its  impress,  as 
is  w'ell  known,  upon  architecture,  and  also 
upon  imitative  art.  Not  till  the  idea  had 
passed  away  that  the  world  was  coming 
to  an  end  at  the  expiration  of  a  thousand 
years,  did  art  begin  to  expatiate  on  the 
fact  that  the  world  had  been  created. 
This  chapter  is  one  of  the  most  original 
in  the  Ilistory  of  otcr  Lord.  As  decora¬ 
tions  of  the  many  churches  which  sprung 
up  or  w’ere  restored  in  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury,  the  subjects  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  of  man  appear  not  unfretjuent- 
ly  in  the  form  of  mosaics.  The  senes  in 
tne  vestibule  cupolas  of  St.  Mark’s  at 
Venice  is  seen  first,  in  part,  illustrated  in 
this  work.»  Here,  where  the  art  is  by  no 
means  contemptible,  there  is  an  ingenuity 
of  thought  much  beyond  it.  It  was  easy 
in  the  literal  following  of  the  Scripture  text 
to  represent  the  naive  idea  of  the  Seventh 
Day  under  the  form  of  an  angel,  and  with 
Christ  literally  blessing  it  as  it  bows  be¬ 
fore  his  throne.  But  the  further  idea  of 
showing  the  Seventh  Day  as  wingless,  and, 
in  that  sense,  inactive,  w’hile  the  other 
Days  all  stand  by  fully  winged,  and  there¬ 
fore  fitted  for  work,  is  as  ingenious  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  power  of  art  over  what  we 
may  call  allusion  as  can  be  quoted  from 
anv  time. 

it  would  be  strange  if  the  course  of  art 
did  not  show  traces  of  the  disputes  and 
differences  in  the  early  church,  and  the 
feelings  they  engendered.  And  these 
signs  appear  as  early  as  the  fifth  century, 
like  discords  among  scenes  redolent  with 
the  dignity  and  surface-serenity  of  classic 
feeling.  Though  images  of  violence  and 
suffering  were  banished,  though  there 
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were  no  flagellations  and  no  crucifixions, 
yet  bitterness  found  its  form,  and  persecu¬ 
tion  its  expression.  We  allude  to  a  mos.aic 
in  the  Chapel  of  Galla  Placidia  at  Ilavenna, 
where  Christ,  with  the  cross  on  his  shoul¬ 
der,  and  a  fire  burning  at  his  side,  is  ad¬ 
vancing  to  burn  the  Arian  books,  which 
are  seen  behind  in  a  kind  of  cupboard 
with  open  doors.  If  the  Arians,  who 
built  and  decorated  some  of  the  earliest 
churches  and  baptisteries  in  Ravenna,  re¬ 
torted  in  the  same  style,  no  record  has 
remained.  Some  evidence,  at  all  events, 
of  the  forbearance  of  the  mild  Goth 
Theodoric,  and  of  the  Arian  archbishops, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  they 
allowed  this  mosaic  to  stand  unmolested 
in  this,  the  chiefly  Arian  city  of  Ravemm. 
Hut  unworthy  as  this  mosaic  is  of  the 
dignity  of  art,  it  is  courteous  and  Chris¬ 
tian  as  compared  wdth  the  devices  used  in 
later  times,  when  fanatics  no  longer  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to  burning  books.  In 
various  ininiatures,  where  fierce  feeling 
and  rude  art  ran  more  congenially  togeth¬ 
er,  Arius  is  made  the  pendant  to  Judas, 
both  enchained  in  flames;  while,  as  art 
advanced  to  her  palmier  times,  Moham¬ 
med  was  admitted  as  a  third  in  those 
hideous  scenes  of  Hell  sanctioned  by  the 
church,  which  polluted  the  peace  of  the 
cemetery  in  the  Campo  Santo,  at  Pisa, 
and  elsewhere.  And  when  the  hatred 
against  the  infidel  and  the  Turk  had  given 
place,  not  to  pity,  but  to  time,  the  Jew 
w'as  substituted  in  these  unholy  dishonors, 
as  may  be  seen  in  numerous  instances  in 
cinque-cento  pictures,  or  in  earlier  and 
ruder  engravings ;  while,  later  still,  Isabella 
of  Castile’s  worthy  grandson — the  Emjte- 
ror  Charles  V. — is  seen  with  perfect  equa¬ 
nimity  trampling  under  his  horse’s  feet  a 
prostrate  Moor.  This  occurs  in  a  picture 
in  Mr.  Baring’s  gallery  by  Bernard  van 
Orley,  the  beauty  and  finish  of  which  only 
further  point  the  odious  moral  which  is 
intended. 

It  would  be  strange,  too,  if  another 
dogma,  which  has  left  many  a  scar  on  the 
surface  of  history,  and  has  affected  the 

Iieace  of  the  world  as  much  as  the  papal 
teys — we  mean  that  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings — had  not  found  its  place  in  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  art.  In  truth  the  two  rise  to  sight, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  from  the 
laws  of  repulsion  and  the  history  of  antag¬ 
onism,  pretty  much  at  the  same  time.  To 
our  feelings  it  is  the  profanest  sight  that 
early  art  offers  when  the  sacred  person  of 
1» 
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Christ  is  summoned  to  bless  some  abject 
tyrant  of  the  eastern  empire,  or  barbaric 
despot  of  remoter  position,  who,  instead 
of  being  bowed  at  his  feet,  as  others  are 
at  theirs,  stand  with  their  trumpery 
worldly  trappings  upon  them,  and  bend 
no  knee  before  the  King  of  kings.  Thus 
we  see  the  wretched  liomanus  Diogenes, 
and  his  wife  the  Empress  Eudocia  (mar¬ 
ried  1068),  each  weighed  down  with  bar¬ 
baric  gold  and  pearl,  with  Christ  standing 
between  them  with  a  hand  on  the  head  of 
each.*  Or  a  Bulgarian  prince  stands  in 
the  centre  with  Christ  on  one  side  and  a 
sainted  scribe  on  the  other,  the  scribe 
being  far  more  occupied  with  the  royal 
man  than  with  the  divine  presence.f  Or 
the  subject  under  a  pious  monarch  is 
treated  as  condescendingly  as  the  dogma 
admitted,  the  Creator  being  elevated  at  all 
events  above  the  creature.  This  is  seen 
in  a  grand  miniature  in  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  Bamberg  ms.  at  Munich,  where 
the  Lord,  in  an  aureole  above,  rests  his 
■feet  on  the  shoulders  of  Henry  II.  of 
Germany,  and  places  the  crown  on  his 
head.  At  the  same  time  an  angel  is 
putting  a  spear,  terminating  with  a  cru¬ 
cifix,  into  his  right  hand,  and  another 
angel  a  sword  into  his  left,  while  two 
saints,  kneeling  to  the  monarch,  support 
his  burdened  arms.  Thus  the  whole  in¬ 
vestiture  goes  on  at  once — divine  right, 
absolute  power,  and  holiest  earthly  coun¬ 
sels.  A  later  representation  of  a  strong¬ 
er  prince  banishes  all  this  circumstance. 
Itoger  II.,  of  Sicily  (died  1 1 34),  as  if  invok¬ 
ing  no  dogma  of  divine  right,  stands  alone, 
already  invested  and  crowned  by  his  own 
strong  right  arm  ;  but  above  appears  the 
hand  of  Christ,  consecrating  his  dignity.J 
Perhaps  the  last  expression  of  this  form 
of  human  pride,  vainglory,  and  presump¬ 
tion — unless  we  except  a  medal  supposed 
to  be  forthcoming  at  Berlin — is  w'orthily 
embodied  in  the  bloated  shape  of  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  who,  under  the  form 
of  David  playing  the  harp,  conveys  the 
double  fact  of  his  being  the  anointed  of 
the  Lord  and  a  good  mu8ician.§ 

As  regards  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  the  revelations  of  art  are  full  of 
flattering  suggestion.  Passing  over  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  in  which  the  most 


•  Ivory,  Bibliothique  Inip4riale,  Paris, 

f  D’Afflneourt,  “Pittiira,*’  tab.  61. 

i  GaUy  Knight's  Norman  Remninx  in  Sicily. 

§  Psalter  of  King  Uunry  VIII.,  British  Museum. 
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independent  elements  of  the  time  are  seen, 
we  take  our  stand  on  works  only  recently 
estim-ated  at  their  true  value,  and  first 
brought  into  light  by  our  own  immortal 
Flaxman.  We  mean  the  sculpture  on  the 
west  front  of  Wells  Cathedral,  exhibiting, 
under  peculiar  conditions  of  space,  the 
Last  Judgment.* * * §  Though  the  name  of 
the  sculptor  who  designed  and  executed 
these  figures  will  perhaps  never  now  be 
discovered,  yet  having  lived  probably  be¬ 
fore  Nicolo  Pisano,  who,  bom  in  1200, 
was  forty-two  years  of  age  when  these 
sculptures  are  known  to  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  he  ranks  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  great  Italian  master.  Nor  have  we 
any  reason  to  discredit  the  belief  that  he 
w'as  a  native  of  this  country,  when  we 
take  into  account  the  marvellously-beau- 
tiful  drawings  and  miniatures  scattered 
through  Anglo-French  and  English  works, 
of  the  origin  of  which  there  is  no  doubt. 
On  the  face  of  many  of  these  it  is  evident 
that  the  contemporary  art  of  Italy,  as  re¬ 
gards  command  of  drawing  and  action, 
is  far  overmatched.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Italians,  even  fifty  years 
later,  can  show  such  expression  of  the 
human  figure,  ease  and  animation  of  com¬ 
position,  perfection  of  animal  life,  beauty 
of  detail — in  short,  such  a  large  range  of 
the  practice  of  the  eye  and  hand — as  will 
be  found  in  that  wonderful  volume  in 
the  British  Museum,  dated  1310,  called 
Queen  Mary’s  Prayer -hook.  In  the 
same  way  as  the  ballads  of  a  people  will 
tell  their  history,  do  these  drawings, 
though  here  as  effect  rather  than  cause, 
bear  witness  to  the  stuff’  of  wliich  the 
English  nation  was  already  made.  Eng¬ 
land  was  destined  to  be  the  prey  of  those 
civil  wars  and  religious  revolutions  which 
check  the  arts  of  peace — therefore  Eng¬ 
land  has  little  to  show  by  native  hands 
after  this  period.  Nevertheless,  the  great 
national  under-current  had  set  too  strong¬ 
ly  to  be  turned,  so  that  if  we  compare 
the  art  of  all  nations  at  the  j)eriod  of 
Queen  Mary's  Prayer -hook^  it  is  only 
from  the  English  race  that,  however  much 
later,  the  advent  of  a  Shakspeare  could 
have  been  antici[)ated. 

b'ar  too  little  is  known  at  present  of  the 
help  that  would  accrue  to  the  historian  by 
the  study  of  these  wonderful  galleries  and 
treasuries,  which  only  the  leisure  of  monas- 


*  Iconography  o  f  the  We*t  Front  of  Wellt  Ca¬ 
thedral.  By  0.  R.  CocKKUux,  R.A. 
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tic  life  could  have  produced,  and  which 
in  all  extra-religious  subjects  tell  of  that , 
humble  class  which  the  secluded  country  ! 
monk  knew  best.  There  is  something  un-  \ 
speakably  touching  in  the  humility  of  these  ; 
works.  With  very  rare  exceptions  no  i 
artist’s  name  is  brought  to  light  We  tell  ; 
his  life,  his  health,  his  industry,  and  some-  j 
thing  of  his  mind,  by  his  piitient  and  beau-  ■ 
tiful  doings ;  his  illness  by  outlines  sketch- 1 
ed  forth,  and  awaiting  the  further  finish  ' 
of  his  brush  ;  or  his  sudden  death,  where  j 
the  cunning  hand  of  the  workman  ceases  • 
in  full  power,  and  the  other  side  of  the  I 
leaf,  or  the  next  picture  in  the  same  page,  j 
betrays  another  mind  and  style.  How  ! 
w’ell  these  unknown  limners  told  their  tale,  [ 
many  of  the  illustrations  of  TTie  History  j 
of  our  Lord  will  show.  The  childlike  ! 
spirit  reigns  supreme  in  the  eleventh,  j 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries :  as  chil¬ 
dren  draw  to  the  present  day,  so  drew 
they ;  they  gave  the  essentials  of  the  story, 
exaggerated  in  action,  unassisted  by  ac¬ 
cessories,  but  unmistakable  in  intention. 
The  Lord  reproving  Adam  and  Eve  is  as 
rude  in  execution  as  it  is  clear  in  speech 
in  the  Bible  de  Noailles,  a.d.  1000;  the 
same  subject  is  as  beautiful  in  finish  as  it 
is  ludicrous  and  mean  in  sentiment  by  the  j 
hand  of  Domenichino  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  ' 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
these  works,  in  French,  English,  and  Bel¬ 
gian  MSS.,  assume  a  beauty  and  delicacy 
which  render  them  peculiarly  fascinating 
to  the  eye  of  taste,  but  the  archness,  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  even  ingenuity  of  meaning  be¬ 
gin  to  disappear.  In  a  beautiful  Bible  of 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the 
Bibliothecjue  Imperiale  at  Paris,  often  (pio- 
fed  and  copied  in  77ie  History  of  our 
Lord^  the  same  idea  of  the  Seventh  Day 
receiving  the  benediction  of  the  Creator 
recurs.  Drawing  and  drapery  are  far 
more  beautiful,  but  the  deeper  thought  of 
a  wingless  being  has  v.anished,  and  an  angel, 
with  long  and  radiant  pinions,  on  which 
the  most  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  brush 
has  been  bestowed,  kneels  before  the 
throne. 

By  this  time,  also,  symptoms  of  that  dis¬ 
ease,  destined  to  find  a  principal  antidote 
in  the  invention  which  superseded  the 
illumin.ated  ms.  altoj^ether,  show  them¬ 
selves.  Legendary  matter,  presented  in 
pictures,  began  to  corrujit  eyes  too  un¬ 
learned  to  gather  truth  or  falsehood 
through  other  means.  This  was  a  fact  of 


momentous  significance.  As  “Books  of 
the  Simple,”  it  was  better  that  the  lowly 
should  view  our  Lord  with  his  arms  red 
and  his  legs  blue,  as  in  the  fantastic  and 
barbarous,  but  non-heretical  art  of  the  ninth 
century,  than  see  him  falling  beneath'  the 
cross  he  enjoins  us  to  bear,  or  carrying  it 
with  the  help  of  the  Virgin.*  The  Scotch 
proverb  says,  “One  lie  makes  twenty:” 
human  sentimentalities  once  substituted 
for  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  soon 
brought  in  other  false  spirits  stronger  than 
they.  Nothing  can  be  truer  than  the  fact 
which  this  w'ork  steadily  exemplifies, 
namely,  that  the  interests  of  Christian  art 
and  the  integrity  of  Scripture  are  indisso¬ 
lubly  united.  Art,  truly  understood,  is 
inveterately  Protestant.  Her  inherent 
laws  offer  one  constant  appeal  against  all 
adulteration  of  the  truth.  Legend  never 
approaches  the  person  of  our  Saviour  ex¬ 
cept  to  degrade  it,  or  to  set  up  a  rival  in 
importance  to  it.  Either  of  these  proceed¬ 
ings  is  prejudicial  to  art.  As  the  natural 
development  of  this  pernicious  tendency 
there  arose  those  ecclesiastical  series  of 
types  and  subjects,  executed  by  hand  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  printed  by 
block  machinery  in  the  fifteenth,  to  which 
frequent  reference  is  made  in  The  Histo- 
I'y  of  our  Lord.  Nothing  we  see  in  art 
appears  more  significant  of  the  impending 
Reformation  than  the  wide  dissemin.ation 
of  these  childish  works,  with  their  strained 
when  not  utterly  irrelevant  subjects,  their 
often  hideous  art,  and  their  worse  than 
barren  text. 

And  as  we  are  struck  with  the  intrusion 
of  false  matter,  so  are  we  constantly  re¬ 
minded  of  the  absence  of  anything  like 
new  versions  even  of  the  old  subjects, 
which  new  minds  might  have  been  ex- 


•  W e  remark  that  Lady  Eastlake  has  been  criti¬ 
cised  for  confusion  of  ideas,  in  her  condemnation  of 
the  art  which  represents  our  I.ord  as  falling  be¬ 
neath  his  cross,  liut  the  confusion  lies  solely  with 
tlie  critic.  Tliere  are  two  views  of  the  subject  of 
Christ  bearing  ids  cross:  the  one  historical,  the 
other  moral.  The  historical  view  pmves  nothing, 
for  our  Lord  bore  probably  only  the  transverse 
beam,  and  made  that  over  entirely  to  the  shoulders 
of  Simon  the  Cyrenian.  But  the  moral  view  is  in¬ 
tended  for  a  lesson  to  the  spectator ;  it  is  worse 
than  folly,  therefore,  to  make  him  falling  beneath 
the  cross,  which  he  is  represented  as  bearing  only 
for  the  pur|)ose  of  our  e.xample.  In  truth,  this 
falling  beneath  the  cross  is  only  the  legendary  view 
adopted  by  the  Uomau  Church  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and,  instead  of  being  defend¬ 
ed,  deserves  the  most  unqualified  condemnation  os 
true  neither  historically  nor  morally. 
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pected  to  supply.  Those  higher  meanings 
and  deeper  feelings — the  thought  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  the  suggestion  in  the 
devotions  of  the  day — have  very  seldom 
left  their  impress  here.  Art  walked  in  the 
triumph  of  her  beauty  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Italy,  but  she  walked  hand 
in  hand  with  convention  and  routine.  His¬ 
torically  speaking,  she  tells  wondrous  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  real  habits  and  modes  of  life  of 
the  grand  Italian  race,  because,  historically 
speaking,  she  tells  too  much  of  that  which 
closed  the  sources  of  religious  inspiration 
and  repressed  the  evidences  of  individual 
character.  This  accounts  for  the  little 
bold  which  the  so  called  great  Italian  mas¬ 
ters  have  over  the  unlearned  eye.  For 
tliose  who  have  little  comprehension  of  the 
glorious  language  of  Art  herself,  what  is 
there  else  to  read  in  them  ?  They  appeal 
to  exquisite  taste,  but  seldom  to  religious 
feeling,  or  domestic  sympathy.  Never¬ 
theless,  when  permitted  by  circumstances 
to  refer  to  the  only  original  source  of  Chris¬ 
tian  art,  the  greatest  Italian  master  suffi¬ 
ciently  vindicates  his  sense  of  its  power. 
Raphael’s  cartoons  are  a  remarkable  ex- 
amj)le  of  this.  One  of  the  most  corrupt 
and  worldly  of  men  that  ever  filled  the 
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papal  throne,  desired  the  history  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  in  the  form  of  tapestry,  to  swell 
the  pomp  of  the  Vatican  chapel.  Rajihael 
was  commissioned  to  prepare  the  designs. 
This  was  a  subject  still,  in  an  historical 
sense,  comparatively  unknown  in  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  art.  The  approaches  to  the 
sacred  well-spring  were  therefore  unde¬ 
filed  by  the  hoof  of  the  camel  and  other 
unclean  animals.  That  Raphael  took  his 
conceptions  of  tlie  cartoons  direct  from 
Scripture  is  a  fact  written  on  most  of  these 
masterpieces  of  his  genius,  which  owe  their 
grandeur  and  impressiveness  in  great  meas¬ 
ure  to  their  faithful  adherence  to  the  text. 

With  all  admiration  for  the  glories  of 
the  Italian  art  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  it  is  impossible  not  to  speculate 
on  the  services  it  might  have  rendered  to 
mankind  if  it  had  been  as  much  for  the 
interests  of  the  Roman  Church  to  refer 
her  painters  to  the  inexhaustible  treasury 
of  Iioly  Writ,  as  it  was  the  reverse.  As 
it  is,  we  conclude  this  article  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  highest  capacity  of  Chris¬ 
tian  art,  as  the  equal  triumph  of  spiritual 
feeling  and  mechanical  skill,  is  a  moral 
power  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  de¬ 
veloped. 


From  the  Batarday  Reriaw. 
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FouE-and-thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
brilliant  promise  of  the  present  Poet-Lau¬ 
reate  was  first  made  known  to  the  world, 
his  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Tennyson,  now 
Mr.  Turner,  published  a  little  volume  of 
^aceful  and  musical  sonnets.  No  form  of 
poetry  is'  less  generally  popular,  or  more 
worthless  if  it  fails  to  attain  its  proper  and 
peculiar  standard  of  excellence.  N arrative 
poems  and  ballads  are  sometimes  amusing 
to  ordinary  tastes,  even  when  they  are  ab¬ 
solutely  devoid  of  imaginative  beauty. 
Many  readers,  in  all  ages,  are  as  easily  sat¬ 
isfied  as  the  typical  poetaster 

•  Soniutt.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Tenntsos 
Turvul  London;  Macmillan  dc  Co.  1864. 


V.  CHARLES  TURNER.* 


“  Who  faggoted  his  notions  as  they  fell ; 

And  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled,  ^1  wa.s  well.” 

But  sonnets  are  not  intended  to  rattle,  and 
the  artificial  distribution  of  the  rhymes 
puzzles  or  offends  unskilled  ears.  The 
proper  subjects  of  sonnets  are  limited  in 
number  and  restricted  in  kind,  for  each  lit¬ 
tle  poem  of  fourteen  lines  ought  to  contain 
and  exhaust  a  single  thought  or  picture 
with  a  kind  of  elaborate  and  comjdicated 
unity.  Weighty  moral  sentences,  and 
isolated  descriptions  which  suggest  associ¬ 
ations  of  sentiment  or  reflection,  find  suit¬ 
able  expression  in  sonnets,  and  Shaksjieare 
used  a  similar  metre  to  represent  the  par¬ 
adoxes  and  fanciful  mysteries  of  passionate 
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feeling.  Only  three  or  four  English  poets 
have  succeeded  as  writers  of  sonnets  of  a 
more  formal  and  sober  kind.  The  stately 
dignity  of  Milton’s  sonnets  has  not  been 
equalled  even  by  Wordsworth,  who,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  has  left  many  which  are  admira¬ 
ble,  and  more  which  are  tiresome  and 
prosaic.  Mr.  Charles  Tennyson,  who  has 
published  nothing  else  in  poetry  or  prose, 
made,  in  his  early  youth,  a  remarkable  ap¬ 
proach  to  perfection.  After  the  interval 
of  a  generation,  he  has  cast  in  the  same 
mould  the  meditative  fancies  of  his  maturer 
years,  and  although  he  is  not  likely  to 
attract  a  numerous  audience,  his  new  col¬ 
lection  of  sonnets  will  be  welcomed  and 
valued  by  some  thoughtful  and  cultivated 
readers  who  are  content  to  dispense  with 
literary  excitement.  It  is  also  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  Mr.  Turner’s  opinions  may  ex¬ 
ercise  a  less  legitimate  attraction  on  the 
numerotis  class  which  prefers  moral  and 
religious  orthodoxy  to  art.  A  poet  who 
is  simply  and  profoundly  pious,  .as  he  would 
be  tolerated  if  he  were  sillj^,  may  perhaps 
find  himself  compensated  lor  popular  neg¬ 
lect  by  an  ignorant  and  irrelevant  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  genius. 

A  few  of  the  sonnets  are  unfortunately 
controversial,  and,  like  metric.al  arguments 
in  general,  they  are  by  no  means  conclu¬ 
sive.  Mr.  Turner  is  .alarmed  and  offended 
by  the  speculations  of  French  and  German 
critics  of  the  Bible,  and  he  extends  his 
.hostility  to  the  far  less  audacious  inquiries 
of  Bishop  Colenso,  and  of  the  Essayists 
and  Reviewers.  If  poets  w’ere  scrupu¬ 
lously  just,  they  would  understand  that  a 
sonnet  embodying  a  dogmatic  censure  is 
unfair  to  an  opponent  who  is  perhaps  in¬ 
capable  of  writing  a  sonnet  in  reply.  M. 
Renan,  indeed,  if  he  happens  to  possess 
the  gift  of  verse,  is  sufficiently  fiimiliar 
with  flowers,  stars,  tears,  and  other  estab¬ 
lished  commonplaces  of  poetry;  but  it 
would  be  unre.asonable  and  ine^edient  to 
demand  a  sonnet  from  Strauss.  The  author 
of  the  well-known  arithmetic  book  might 
fairly  say,  with  the  mathem.atical  commen¬ 
tator  on  Milton,  that  Mr.  Turner’s  sonnets 
prove  nothing.  An  attack  on  some  anony¬ 
mous  theorist  who  seems  to  have  placed 
the  scene  of  the  nativity  in  Egypt,  only 
gives  publicity  to  .an  obscure,  if  not  im¬ 
aginary,  heresy.  The  sple  value  which 
attaches  to  Mr.  Turner’s  vehement  protest 
against  theological  inquiry  consists  in  his 
personal  testimony  to  the  practical  dis¬ 
tinction  between  historical  belief  and  philo¬ 


sophical  abstractions  or  generalizations. 
According  to  his  experience,  it  is  an  irrep¬ 
arable  misfortune 


“  To  lose  the  sad  precision  of  the  Cross 
In  Fancy’s  lights,  and  melt  away  His  crown ; 
Gazing  on  truth,  why  should  our  vision  swim  t 
Let  Calvary  stand  clear  of  fabulous  mist, 
Keep  all  the  paths  of  Olivet  for  Chri.st, 

And  let  no  Orphic  phantom  walk  with  him.” 


The  sensitiveness  of  religious  minds  may 
vent  itself  in  two  opposite  directions.  A 
skeptical  understanding  is  sometimes  found 
in  combination  with  a  resolute  habit  of 
clinging  to  cherished  doctrines,  even  when 
it  seems  necessary  to  replace  bit  by  bit  the 
whole  structure  of  assumptions  on  which 
they  originally  rested.  A  safer  instinct 
leads  others  to  a  positivism  which  rejects 
all  distinction  between  the  substance  and 
the  accidents  of  truth,  and  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  justify  their  timidity  by  plausi¬ 
ble,  if  not  by  philosophical,  reasons.  When 
critical  innovators  are  loud  in  their  assur¬ 
ances  of  the  harmlessness  of  their  investi¬ 
gations,  they  put  in  issue  the  character  of 
their  conclusions,  as  w’ell  as  the  force  of 
their  demonstrations.  IfRenan  and  Strauss 
were  to  insist  on  the  identity  of  their  resid¬ 
uary  faith  with  the  dogmas  of  the  church, 
Mr.  Turner  is  entitled  to  state  from  his 
ow’n  consciou8ne.ss  that  the  practical  con¬ 
solations  of  religion  have  evaporated  dur¬ 
ing  the  critical  process.  The  record  of 
his  experience  is  only  so  far  suited  to  poetry 
as  he  represents  the  feelings  of  a  class. 
On  the  wnole,  his  doctrin.al  or  disputatious 
sonnets  scarcely  deserve  to  escape  the 
neglect  which  ordinarily  awaits  theology 
in  verse. 

The  rest  of  the  volume  is  unexceptiona¬ 
ble  in  subject,  and  more  satisfactory  in  ex¬ 
ecution.  The  sonnets  of  1830  were  more 
ambitious  in  style,  and  sometimes  they  dis¬ 
played  a  luxuriant  felicity  of  language 
which  would  perhaps  scarcely  suit  the 
gravity  of  a  soberer  age.  There  is  in  the 
later  publication  no  adaptation  of  sound  to 
sense  wdiich  can  rival  some  lines  on  the 
youthful  topic  of  a  kiss : 


“  tVlien  lovers’  lips  from  kissing  disunite 
With  sound  as  soft  as  mellow  fruitage  break¬ 
ing, 

'  They  loathe  to  quit  what  was  so  sweet  in  tak¬ 
ing, 

So  fraught  with  breathless  m^cal  delight” 


It  is  an  unavoidable  defect  in  this  little 
poem  that  its  essence  is  concentrated  in  the 
second  line,  although  the  sonnet  proceeds 
to  show  how  natural  and  proper  it  is  to 
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linger  on  the  pleasant  operation,  because, 
unlike  a  boat  on  the  water,  it  leaves  no 
wake  behind.  One  of  the  best  of  the  early 
sonnets  expresses  with  quaint  ingenuity  a 
conceit  which  would  have  delighted  the 
poets  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  failure  of  happiness  or  joy 
to  find  a  suitable  residence  in  any  part  of 
the  human  face  is  an  allegory  which  would 
have  been  thought  the  more  attractive  be¬ 
cause  it  capriciously  substitutes  the  effect 
for  the  cause.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
men  frown,  or  cry,  or  twist  up  their  mouths 
in  sneers,  under  the  influence  of  preex¬ 
istent  discontent.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
sonneteer  to  show  that,  on  the  contrary, 
joy  is  repelled  by  the  roughness  of  the 
frowning  brow,  by  the  possible  wetness  of 
the  eye,  and  by  the  risk  of  encountering 
the  same  inundation  further  down  on  the 
cheek.  A  melancholy  and  fanciful  play¬ 
fulness  corresponds  with  an  arrangement 
of  lines  which  is  more  than  ordinarily  arti¬ 
ficial.  Both  in  his  earlier  and  later  son¬ 
nets,  Mr.  Turner  for  the  most  part  adopts 
the  easy  mechanism  of  four  quatrains,  end¬ 
ing  with  a  rhyming  couplet.  The  fantas¬ 
tic  adventures  of  Joy  are  described  in  more 
elaborate  metre: 

“Joy  came  from  heaven,  for  men  were  mad 
with  pain. 

And  sought  a  mansion  on  this  earth  below; 

He  could  not  settle  on  the  wrinkled  brow, 
Close-gathered  to  repel  him,  and  again 
Upon  the  cheek  he  sought  repose  in  vain, 

He  found  that  pillow  all  too  chill  and  cold. 
Where  sorrow’s  streams  might  float  him  from 
his  hold. 

Caught  sleeping  in  their  channel ;  the  eye  would 
fain 

Receive  the  stranger  on  its  slippery  sphere, 
W'here  life  had  purer  effluence  than  elsewhere, 
But  where  no  barrier  might  forbid  the  tear 
To  sweep  it  when  it  listed ;  so  that  there 
He  staid,  nor  could  the  lips  his  couch  prepare. 
Shifting  untenably  from  smile  to  sneer.” 

In  this  sonnet  Mr.  Turner  has  contented 
himself  with  five  ryhmes,  giving  similar 
terminations  to  the  first,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
eighth  lines,  to  the  second  and  third,  to 
the  sixth  and  seventh,  to  the  ninth, 
eleventh,  and  fourteenth,  and  to  the  tenth, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth.  In  one  sonnet  of 
the  recent  collection  he  has,  with  a  some¬ 
what  different  distribution,  been  equally 
economical  of  bis  materials: 

“  I  dreamed — methought  I  stoted  upon  a  strand 
Unblest  with  day  for  ages ;  and  despair 
Had  seized  me,  but  for  cooling  airs  that  fanned 
My  forehead,  and  a  voice  that  said  ‘  Prepare !’ 


Anon  I  felt  that  dawning  was  at  hand ; 

A  planet  rose,  whose  light  no  cloud  could  mar. 
And  made  through  all  the  landscape  near  and 
far, 

A  wild  half-morning  for  that  dreary  land  ; 

I  saw  her  seas  come  washing  to  the  shore 
In  sheets  of  gleaming  ripples,  wide  and  fair ; 

I  saw  her  goodly  rivers  brimming  o’er. 

And  from  their  fruitful  shallows  looked  the  star ; 
And  all  seemed  kissed  with  starlight ;  till  the 
beam 

Of  sunrise  broke,  and  yet  fulfilled  my  dream.” 

The  tenth  line  is  perhaps  almost  too  re¬ 
mote  for  the  ear  to  recognize  its  corre¬ 
spondence  in  sound  with  the  second  and 
the  fourth,  but  the  sonnet  possesses  a  more 
visibly  organic  unity  w'hen  all  its  parts 
are  connected  by  a  skilful  involution  of 
rhymes.  Wordsworth,  who  is  by  far  the 
best  sonnet-writer  of  recent  times,  seldom 
allows  himself  more  than  five  rhymes,  and 
he  never  exceeds  the  number  of  six.  In 
the  great  majority  of  his  sonnets,  the  fifth 
line  rhymes  with  the  second  and  third, 
and  he  rarely  concludes  with  a  couplet. 
Milton,  who  supplies  the  most  perfect 
model  to  poets  who  adopt  the  form  of  the 
sonnet,  invariably  restricts  himself  to  two 
rhymes  in  the  first  eight  lines,  and  he  often 
makes  two  rhymes  serve  his  purpose  for 
the  remaining  six.  Only  two  of  his  Eng¬ 
lish  sonnets  end  with  a  rhyming  couplet, 
and  his  Italian  sonnets  follow'  the  same 
rules,  except  that  the  final  couplet  occurs 
oftener.  He  probably  imitated  I*etrarch 
in  the  quadruj)le  repetition  of  the  first  two 
rhymes,  although  the  achievement  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  an  Italian  poet.  In 
I)referring  a  looser  texture,  Mr.  Turner 
may  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Spenser, 
who  was  accustomed  to  exercise  abundant 
license  in  forcing  syllables  and  sounds  to 
suit  his  metrical  occasions,  and  he  may 
ar^ue  that  Shakspeare  w’as  certainly  not 
driven  to  the  use  of  quatrains  and  couplets 
by  any  penury  of  language.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  more  complex  metre  of  Milton 
and  Wordsworth  woulcHierhaps  have  been 
better  adapted  to  Mr.  Turners  calm  and 
thoughtful  compositions.  He  always  as¬ 
sumes  or  reveals  the  character  of  a  medi¬ 
tative  recluse,  who  only  passes  beyond  the 
round  of  ordinary  occupations  by  the  aid 
of  imagination  and  reflection : 

“  For  I  am  bound  by  duties  and  constraints 
To  mine  own  land,  or  move  in  modest  round 
Among  my  neighbors ;  though  my  spirit  faints 
And  hungers  for  the  storied  eastern  ground.” 

A  fine  sonnet,  expressing  a  similar  aspi- 
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ration,  consists  of  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Iliad : 

“  Nor,  could  I  bring  within  my  visual  scope 
The  great  localities  old  stories  boast, 

W ould  I  forget  thee,  Troas ;  whose  first  hope 
Of  travel  pointed  to  thy  lonely  coast ; 

How  would  mv  quickened  fancy  reproduce 
The  incessant  brazen  fiash  of  Homer’s  war, 

And  heroes  moving  quick  their  ground  to  choose 
With  spear  tops  burning  like  the  autumn  star. 
Along  that  sullen  seaboard,  till  at  length 
Mine  ear  should  thrill,  my  startle<l  pulses  bound. 
When  from  the  trench  those  two  grand  voices 
rose, 

And,  each  involved  in  the  other,  swept  their 
foes 

Before  them  like  a  storm,  the  wrath  and  strength 
Of  God  and  man  conspiring  to  the  sound.” 

There  may  perhaps  be  passages  in  w'hich 
the  starlike  fire  fiames  from  the  spear  tops, 
but  in  general  it  shines,  .as  Mr.  Turner 
says  in  another  sonnet,  “  from  helm  and 
shield.”  When  Diomedes  entered  the 
battle  which  is  called  his  aristeia,  “  an  itv 
cessant  fire  burnt  from  his  crest  and  his 
shield,  like  the  star  of  autumn  which 
beams  forth  brightest  after  bathing  in 
Ocean.”  Achilles,  turning  on  the  Trojans 
and  on  Hector  after  his  vain  pursuit  of 
Apollo,  is  seen  by  Priam  from  the  wjill 
“  all  shining  like  a  star  which  comes  in 
autumn  ;”  and  in  a  still  grander  passage, 
when  his  voice  drives  the  victorious  ene¬ 
my  from  the  rampart  of  the  ships,  “  Athe¬ 
ne  crowned  his  head  with  a  golden  cloud, 
and  lit  from  it  an  all-shining  flame,”  and, 
like  the  confl.agration  of  a  burning  city  at 
nightfall,  “the  flash  from  the  head  of 
Achilles  reached  the  sky.”  It  was  then 
also  that  “  those  two  grand  voices  ”  of 
the  hero  and  the  goddess  rose  from  the 


trench,  “  and  the  horses  turned  back  and 
their  drivers  were  astonished,  and  Athene 
kindled  the  light  from  his  head,  and  Achil¬ 
les  shouted  thrice  with  a  voice  as  of  a  bra¬ 
zen  trumpet.”  A  scholarlike  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  Ilomeric  image  is  as  poetical  as 
if  the  description  were  directly  taken  from 
nature.  Some  of  Shelley’s  happiest  lines 
are  literal  translations  from  Greek  poet*, 
and  Mr.  Tennyson  has  not  unfrequently 
recurred  to  the  same  associations.  Mr. 
Turner’s  genius  is,  however,  perhaps  more 
characteristically  applied  to  subjects  which 
admit  of  a  melancholy  tenderness,  as  when 
he  unexpectedly  sees  a  tablet  in  church  in¬ 
scribed  with  the  names  of  those  whom  he 
had  loved  and  known : 

“  As  one,  whose  eyes  by  gleam  of  waters 
caught. 

Should  find  them  strewn  with  pansies,  so  to  me 
It  chanced  that  morning,  as  I  bowed  the  knee, 
Soliciting  the  approach  of  hallowed  thought ; 

I  dreamed  not  that  so  dear  a  tomb  was  nigh  ; 
My  sidelong  glance  the  lucid  marble  drew. 

And,  turning  round  about  inquiringly, 

I  found  it  lettered  with  the  names  I  knew ; 
Three  precious  names  I  knew,  and  loved  withal. 
Yea  knew  and  loved,  albeit  too  briefly  known. 
Louisa,  Henry,  and  the  boy  just  grown 
To  boyhoorl’s  prime,  as  each  received  the  call ; 
And  over  all,  carved  in  the  same  white  stone, 
The  symbol  of  the  holiest  death  of  all.” 

The  serious  and  pathetic  effect  of  the  son¬ 
net  is  greiitly  increased  by  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  same  rhymes  through  the  Last 
six  lines,  and  by  the  avoidance  of  the  jin¬ 
gle  of  a  concluding  couplet.  There  are, 
however,  six  rhymes  instead  of  five  or 
four,  and  the  two  opening  quatrains  are 
composed  in  the  simple  form  of  alternate 
elegiacs. 


From  the  Temple  Bar 


M  a  g  a  1 1  n  e . 


THE  HATLESS  QUEEN  OF  DENMARK. 


The  story  of  the  Queen  of  Denmark, 
who  has  been  hitherto  supposed  to  have 
loved  “not  wisely  but  too  well,”  has  just 
been  told  by  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall  with 
considerable  sympathy,  great  grasp  of  de¬ 
tail,  and  in  such  pleasant  kindly  fashion  as 
must  commend  his  work  alike  to  the  histor¬ 
ical  student  and  the  reader  for  mere  amuse¬ 


ment.  Ilis  peculiar  claims  on  our  atten¬ 
tion  lie,  moreover,  in  the  perfectly  new 
evidence  he  adduces ;  in  the  special  per¬ 
mission  he  has  had  granted  him  to  examine 
the  private  archives  of  Copenhagen  ;  and  in 
the  fact  of  the  priv.ate  journals  of  his  grand¬ 
father  Sir  N.W.  Wraxall  conLaining  much 
relating  to  the  queen  which  has  not  been 
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hitherto  known,  or  if  known,  forgotten. 
Tlie  journals  and  correspondence  of  this 
gentleman  have  been  ransacked  by  his 
grandson ;  all  works  connected  with  the 
subject,  and  many  a  forgotten  pamphlet 
and  chap-book,  have  been  consulted ;  an 
affecting  letter  written  by  the  poor  queen 
on  her  death-bed  to  her  brother  (George 
III.)  is  now  published  for  the  first  time,  by 
permission  of  its  present  holder  the  Duchess 
of  Augustenberg ;  and  the  result  is  that 
one  more  historical  cloud  is  dispelled,  and 
the  innocence  of  Caroline  Matilda  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  minds  of  all  readers  who  allow 
their  judgment  to  be  tempered  by  feeling, 
or  who  do  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  aught 
differing  from  their  preconceived  theories 
and  settled  ideas.  The  posthumous  child 
of  a  vicious  father  (that  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales  whose  memory  is  preserved  by 
the  stinging  Tory  epigram  commencing 
“Here  lies  Fred”);  the  strictly  trained 
daughter  of  an  affectionate  but  prejudiced 
motlier,  whose  very  love  for  her  children 
was  hidden  under  a  repellent  coldness;  the 
victim  of  a  state-marriage  at  an  age  at 
which  our  own  daughters  are  yet  at  school ; 
the  ill-used  and  injured  wife  of  a  husband 
whose  character  and  conduct  was  a  mixt¬ 
ure  of  insanity,  faithlessness,  and  brutal¬ 
ity — this  unhappy  lady  had  to  contend 
throughout  her  short  life  with  sorrow, 
with  jealousjr,  with  malignity,  and  neglect. 
Few  and  evil  indeed  were  the  days  of  her 
pilgrimage.  She  was  born  July  11, 1751 ; 
married  at  fifteen  to  Christian  Vll.,  King 
of  Denmark;  cruelly  banished  from  her 
}>alace  and  her  capital  at  twenty ;  and  died, 
not  without  a  suspicion  of  poison,  at  twen¬ 
ty-three.  Such  is  the  sad  epitome  of  the 
y<»img  life  whose  troubles  we  are  about  to 
jiity,  and  whose  enemies  and  persecutors 
the  course  of  our  history  will  compel  us  to 
denounce.  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall  informs 
us  that  from  her  tenderest  years  Caroline 
^Matilda  displayed  an  endearing  vivacious¬ 
ness,  and  a  sweetness  of  temper  which  won 
the  affections  of  her  attendants.  Her  per¬ 
son  was  graceful ;  her  manners  elegant ; 
her  voice  sweet  and  melodious  ;  and  her 
countenance  prepossessing.  In  addition 
to  these  personal  charms,  her  mental  attain¬ 
ments  were  of  no  mean  order ;  her  dispo¬ 
sition  was  amiable,  and  her  beneficence 
and  liberality  extensive.  *  Her  knowledge 
of  English  literature  was  comprehensive ; 
her  diction  pure ;  her  elocution  graceful. 
She  spoke  German,  French,  and  Italian 
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fluently,  and  had  a  marked  taste  for,  and 
was  a  proficient  in,  music. 

iSome  letters  addressed  to  her  young 
friends  give  us  an  insight  into  the  unaffect¬ 
ed  character  of  the  young  princess,  and 
show  us  that  her  keen  wish  for  private 
friendship  was  as  sincere  and  ardent  as 
was  her  dislike  for  formal  ceremony,  and 
her  gentle  scorn  for  court-etiquette.  These 
very  qualities,  fascinating  as  they  must 
have  seemed  to  the  correspondents  and 
companions  of  the  future  Queen  of  Den¬ 
mark,  became,  however,  so  many  weapons 
in  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  and  gave  color 
to  the  scandal  of  which  she  was  the  victim. 

Towards  the  close  of  1764,  the  Danish 
ministry  opened  negotiations  to  obtain  for 
Prince  Christian  the  hand  of  his  cousin 
Caroline  Matilda ;  and  in  his  speech  from 
the  throne  on  January  10th,  1765,  George 
HI.  informed  the  nation  that  he  had 
“  agreed  with  the  King  of  Denmark  to 
cement  the  union  which  has  long  subsisted 
between  the  two  crowns”  by  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Caroline  Matilda  to  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Denmark.  The  faithful 
Commons  expressed  their  pleasure,  re¬ 
marking  somewhat  inconsequently,  that  as 
the  approaching  nuptials  would  strength¬ 
en  the  ancient  alliance  between  the  crowns 
of  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  it  would 
thereby  add  eecurity  to  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion.”  The  princess  soon  after  this  made 
her  debut  at  court,  opening  the  ball  given 
at  St.  James’s  in  honor  of  his  Majesty’s 
birthday  on  the  following  18th  January. 
She  regarded  her  approaching  fate  with 
little  pleasure ;  the  prospect  of  an  entire 
separation  from  her  family  filled  her  with 
sorrow  ;  and  her  attendants  remarked  that 
after  the  alliance  was  declared,  she  became 
disquieted,  pensive,  and  reserved.  A  con¬ 
versation  she  held  at  this  time  with  her 
aunt  the  Princess  Amelia  throws  some 
light  on  her  feelings.  The  latter  was  on 
the  point  of  departure  for  Bath,  when  Car¬ 
oline  Matilda,  who  had  never  been  farther 
from  the  metropolis  than  Windsor,  said : 
“  I  wish  most  heartily  I  could  obtain  per¬ 
mission  to  accompany  you,  as  nothing 
would  give  me  more  pleasure  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  to  travel  in  my  native  country ; 
but  this  indulgence  I  cannot  expect,  since 
princesses  of  the  blood  royal,  like  Cock¬ 
neys,  seldom  go  beyond  the  bills  of  mor¬ 
tality.”  To  which  the  Princess  Amelia 
replied  :  “  I  dare  say  it  will  not  be  long  be¬ 
fore  you  see  more  of  England,  and  some 
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foreign  country  into  tlio  bargain.”  “  I 
ness  what  you  mean,”  replied  Caroline 
latilda ;  “  but  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
happy  for  me  to  remain  as  I  am,  than  to 
go  BO  far  for  a  prince  I  never  saw.  ‘  To 
be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  (question.’  ” 

The  death  of  Frederick  King  of  Den¬ 
mark,  and  the  accession  of  Christian  VII. 
on  January  14th,  1706,  seems  to  have 
r.'ither  expedited  than  delayed  the  mar¬ 
riage  ;  for  it  took  place  at  the  Chapel 
lloyal  of  St.  James’s  at  half-past  seven  on 
the  first  evening  in  the  following  October, 
the  Duke  of  York  acting  as  proxy  for  the 
King  of  Denmark.  Next  morning  her 
Majesty  set  out  from  Carlton  House  for 
Harwich  at  a  quarter  past  six,  weeping 
bitJerly  as  she  took  leave  of  her  mother  in 
Pall  Mall.  The  latter  gave  her  a  ring  with 
the  inscription,  “  liring  me  happiness,” 
which  she  was  observed  to  gaze  at  long 
and  iMjnsively  throughout  her  journey,  as 
if  with  a  sad  foreboding  of  the  fearful  fate 
in  store  for  her  at  Copenhagen.  Landing 
at  Uotterdam  and  passing  through  Utrecht, 
she  was  welcomed  at  Altona  in  the  name 
of  her  consort  by  Baron  von  Dehn,  under 
whose  escort  she  journeyed  to  the  capital. 

We  can  only  touch  briefly  upon  the  an¬ 
tecedents  of  her  bridegroom.  He  had 
from  an  early  age  been  trained  and  tutored, 
disciplined  and  tortured,  by  his  tutor  He- 
ventlow ;  was  beaten  in  public,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  crowds  who  came  to  worship 
the  rising  sun  in  the  shape  of  the  heir  to 
the  crown ;  “  a  very  graceful  and  hand¬ 
some  boy  with  tear-swollen  eyes,  who 
tried  to  read  in  his  tyrant’s  face  whom  he 
should  address.”  He  could  play  the  piano, 
could  dance  a  minuet,  and  commanded  a 
review  when  he  was  seven  years  old ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  taught  nothing 
pertaining  to  his  duties  as  a  sovereign  ; 
Knew  nothing  of  the  relations  of  Denmark 
with  foreign  countries,  or  the  mode  of 
government  employed  in  his  own  ;  never 
learnt  to  manage  his  own  expenses ;  and 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  had  never 
spent  a  ducat  for  himself  During  his 
father’s  illness  he  had  been  very  sad,  which 
the  courtiers  had  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
sensibility ;  but  those  who  were  intimate 
with  him  knew  that  he  was  oppressed  by 
the  fear  of  reigning. 

Once  on  the  throne,  however,  the  result 
of  his  strict  education  showed  itself  in  his 
determination  to  indulge  in  every  vice,  out 
of  sheer  obstinacy.  Having  nominated 
his  ex-governor  chief  gentleman  of  the 


bed-chamber,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the 
Order  of  the  Elephant,  the  highest  in  Den¬ 
mark,  he  appointed  Von  Sperling,  a  nephew 
of  Keventlow,  his  thiru  equerry.  This 
young  getitleman  was  older  than  his  mas¬ 
ter,  and  had  contrived  to  ac<piire  his  con¬ 
fidence  and  friendship.  He  was  a  thorough 
debauchee,  who  filled  the  prince’s  mind 
with  dangerous  knowledge,  and  contrived 
to  influence  his  imagination  and  corrupt 
his  heart.  Indulgence  in  low  amours,  vul¬ 
gar  horse-play,  and  coarse  practical  jukes ; 
undignified  squabbles  with  the  pages  and 
officers  of  his  court ;  arguments  for  and 
against  religious  truth,  belief  in  which  the 
strictness  of  his  education  forbade  him  to 
shake  off,  and  the  tenor  of  his  vices  inclined 
him  to  deny  :  such  were  the  pursuits  of 
King  Christian  VH.  during  the  months 
which  elapsed  between  his  accession  and 
his  marriage.  His  cousin.  Prince  Charles 
of  Hesse,  remonstrated  with  him  in  vain; 
and  we  learn  that  it  was  confessedly  in  the 
hope  of  conquering  the  king’s  “insur¬ 
mountable  wish  to  break  out  into  debauch¬ 
ery,”  that  the  marriage  with  Caroline  Ma¬ 
tilda  was  hurried  on.  Bernstoff,  Uevent- 
low,  and  Moltke  formed  a  triumvirate 
council  of  state  at  this  time,  who  attended 
the  king  twice  a  week,  and  seldom  allowed 
him  a  choice  of  opinions.  The  discussions 
were  carried  on  in  the  most  tedious  form, 
and  many  were  of  opinion  that  this  w  as 
purposely  done  in  order  to  disgust  the 
king  with  governing.  Keventlow,  whose 
rough  mode  of  education  was  not  forgot¬ 
ten,  felt  that  his  grasp  of  power  was  more 
insecure  than  he  could  wish,  and  sought  a 
supporter  in  Sophia  Magdalena,  the  king’s 
grandmother,  who  had  exercised  great  in¬ 
fluence  over  public  affairs  during  the  six¬ 
teen  years  of  her  husband’s  reign,  and 
would  have  gladly  done  the  same  now. 
She  cordially  detested  Count  Moltke,  for 
having  contrived  to  keep  her  from  med¬ 
dling  in  affairs  of  state  during  the  last 
reign ;  and  having  coalesced  with  Revent- 
low',  she  contrived  to  obtain  from  the  king 
the  discharge  of  the  latter’s  colleague,  who 
was  dismissed  without  a  pension,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  an  estate  which  had  been  given 
him  by  Frederick  V.  Meanwhile  intrigues 
and  state-business  flourished  apace.  The 
king’s  step-mother,  Juliana  Maria,  strove 
for  power  against  his  grandmother;  ^pro¬ 
tege  of  the  latter,  Danneskjold  Samsoe,  was 
appointed  to  the  privy  council  in  Moltke’s 
place,  and  immediately  plotted  against 
Bernstoff,  who  triumphantly  refuted  his 
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charjres ;  the  two  sisters  of  the  king  were 
married,  the  younger  to  the  Prince  Charles 
of  Hesse  already  named,  the  elder  to  the 
hereditary  Prince  of  Sweden.  The  sober 
Danes  were  scandalized  at  the  king’s  orgies, 
lie  had,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ignoble  pleas¬ 
ures,  been  more  than  once  taken  into  cus¬ 
tody;  had  broken  glasses  and  furniture, 
beaten  watchmen,  and  deservedly  earned 
a  character  for  unbridled  roueism.  Still, 
when  the  news  reached  him  that  Caroline 
Matilda  was  arriving,  he  hastened  to  Koes- 
kilde,  four  German  miles  from  the  Danish 
capital,  to  meet  her.  The  young  queen 
was  conducted  to  the  palace  of  Fredericks- 
berg,  close  to  Copenhagen ;  and  on  the  8th 
of  November  made  her  solemn  entrance 
into  the  capital,  after  which  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  jierformed  in  the  palat«- 
chajK*l.  Orders  and  titles  were  distributed,  . 
and  a  large  silver  medal  struck  in  honor 
of  the  event,  and  the  young  queen  won  : 

S olden  opinions  from  all  manner  of  men.  | 
iven  the  Danish  author  of  the  Secret  Jli*-  ■ 
lory  admits  that  he  was  charmed  with  the  I 
appearanc^  of  the  ill-fated  princess ;  and 
adds,  “  Everything  she  saw  was  grandeur  , 
and  festivity ;  she  was  received  like  a  di¬ 
vinity,  and  almost  wor8hi|)ped.”  The  | 
English  envoy  wrote  home  thus :  “  The  ’ 
princess  seems  to  gain  approbation  and  ' 
affection  wherever  she  shows  herself;  and  ! 
those  more  closely  connected  with  her 
praise  unanimously  her  disposition  and 
conduct.”  To  which  the  Court  of  St. 
James’s  warningly  replied :  “  Her  Majesty 
is  entering  upon  the  most  important  i>eriod 
of  her  life.  At  so  tender  an  age  she  has 
been  sent  forth  alone  into  a  foreign  distant 
ocean,  where  it  will  be  necessary  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  highest  caution  and  good  sense, 
and  to  steer  with  thoughtful  attention.” 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  impression 
she  made  on  the  hearts  of  the  people,  she 
failed  in  winning  the  affection  of  her  lib¬ 
ertine  spouse.  Heverdil  says  of  him :  “A 
royal  person  in  his  bed  appeared  to  him 
rather  an  object  of  respect  than  love.” 
Ogier,  the  sharp-sighted  French  envoy  at 
Copenhagen,  writing  to  Paris  on  the  25th 
of  November,  seventeen  days  after  the 
marriage,  rem.arked :  “  The  princess  has 

E reduced  hardly  any  impression  on  the 
ing’s  heart ;  and  had  she  been  even  more 
amiable,  she  w’ould  have  experienced  the 
same  fate.  For  how  could  she  please  a 
man  who  most  seriously  believes  tliat  it  is 
not  fashionable  for  a  husband  to  love  his 
w’ife  ?”  And  at  a  state  dinner  only  four 
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days  subsequently  to  the  marriage,  it  was 
obs^ved  by  some  two  hundred  guests, 
that  the  rosy  bloom  on  the  young  queen’s 
cheeks  had  disappeared  ;  that  she  looked 
thoughtfully  at  her  mother’s  parting  gift, 
and  sighed  heavily  as  she  read  its  motto, 
“Bring  me  happiness.”  Her  uneasiness 
was  observed  to  increase  day  by  day,  until 
the  king’s  favorite.  Count  Hoick,  called 
Christian’s  attention  to  it ;  when  he  replied : 

“  QiCimportef  It  is  not  my  fault ;  I  believe 
she  has  the  spleen.  Paemns  Id  deesusy 
Theatricals  and  masked  balls,  reckless  ex- 
jienditure,  and  puerile  amusements  occu¬ 
pied  the  court ;  the  king  himself  playing 
in  VoltMre’s  Zaire,  a  drama  exactly  suited 
to  his  taste.  Amidst  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  peojile  and  the  outspoken  complaints 
of  his  ministers  passed  the  first  winter  of 
the  reign  of  Christian  VH.;  and  to  su«’h  a 
height  had  his  unpopularity  reached,  that 
a  German  preacher  delivered  a  sermon 
against  the  person  of  the  king  and  the 
occupations  of  his  court. 

What  Caroline  Matilda  thought  of  her 
reception  and  surroundings  we  gather  from 
her  graphic  and  charming  letter  to  her 
favorite  brother,  the  Duke  of  York.  She 
said,  after  describing  her  journey  ami 
arrival:  “The  king’s  youth,  good-nature, 
and  levity  require  no  great  jwnetration  to 
be  discerned  in  his  tastes,  amusements,  and 
favorites.  He  seems  all  submission  to  the 
queen,  who  has  got  over  him  such  an  as¬ 
cendency  as  her  arts  and  ambition  seem 
likely  to  preserve.  Her  d.arling  son,  whom 
she  wished  not  to  be  removed  a  step  far¬ 
ther  from  the  throne,  is  already  proud  and 
aspiring  as  herself.  I  have  been  more  than 
once  mortified  with  the  superior  knowledge 
and  experience  for  which  the  queen  takes 
care  to  praise  herself,  and  offended  at  the 
want  of  respect  and  attention  in  the  prince. 
As  such  unmerited  slights  cannot  be  re¬ 
sented  w’ithout  an  open  rupture,  I  rather 
bear  with  them  than  disunite  the  royal 
family,  and  appear  the  cause  of  court- 
cabals  by  showing  my  displeasure.  It 
seems  the  king  teaches  his  subjects,  by  ex¬ 
ample,  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience. 
Few  of  the  courtiers  look  like  gentlemen  ; 
and  their  ladies  apj^ear,  in  the  circle,  inan¬ 
imate,  like  the  wax  figures  in  Westminster 
Abbey.”  The  careless  unstudied  humor 
of  this  description  is  as  remarkable  as  the 
clear-sighted  penetration  into  motives,  and 
the  calm  good  sense  of  the  passages  pre¬ 
ceding  it,  and  confirms  the  estimate  of 
Caroline  Matilda’s  character  which  her 
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earlier  letters  inspire.  None  of  the  mat¬ 
rimonial  differences  of  the  royal  couple  had 
come  prominently  before  the  court  up  to 
this  time  ;  and  when,  in  the  April  follow¬ 
ing,  Christian  Avas  attacked  by  a  scarlet- 
fever  said  to  be  infectious,  the  queen  at¬ 
tended  him  devotedly  day  and  night  until 
he  was  out  of  danger.  Soon  after  this, 
doubts  were  first  entertained  as  to  the 
king’s  sanity.  Prince  Charles  hinted  his 
suspicions  to  IJernstoff,  who  at  once  con¬ 
firmed  them,  saying  Count  de  St.  Germain 
had  spoken  to  him  about  it,  and  said, 
“  The  king  has  a  singular  and  very  rare 
m.alady ;  in  French  we  call  it  foxi  (hcotir'^ 
The  inexperienced  (’aroline  Matilda,  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  advice  of  her  grand  mistress, 
the  Frau  von  Plessin,  now  put  on  a  coy 
reserve  and  an  assumed  coldness  to  her 
hot-blooded  husband ;  and  this  treatment, 
instead  of  making  him  more  in  love  with 
his  beautiful  young  wife, as  was  anticipated 
by  the  plotting  lady-in-waiting,  drove  him 
to  a  state  bordering  upon  madness.  He 
determined  to  make  a  tour  in  Holstein,  re¬ 
fused  to  permit  the  queen  to  accompanv 
him,  and  the  first  serious  quarrel  took 
place.  This  was  patched  up  by  the  king 
MTiting  his  wife  a  number  of  aflectionate 
letters,  which  were  composed  bv  Keverdil, 
the  consistent  friend  of  Imth.  'fhe  sudden 
death  of  the  Duke  of  York  while  travel¬ 
ling  in  France,  and  the  information  of  the 
flagrant  infidelities  of  her  husband,  where- 
M'ith  Juliana  Maria  maliciously  kept  her 
informed,  aggravated  the  poor  queen’s 
troubles;  and  on  Christian’s  return,  the 
coolness  between  them  was  so  great,  that 
the  king  actually  complained  of  his  consort 
to  his  domestics.  One  of  these  suggested 
his  M.ajesty’s  keeping  a  mistress,  and  the 
result  was  that  a  well-known  hetaira^ 
called  “Stiefeleth-Kathrine”  on  account 
of  her  beautiful  feet,  was  elevated  to  this 
disgraceful  eminence.  By  this  creature 
the  king  was  led  into  the  most  horrible 
and  open  profligacy  ;  and  there  seems  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  his  incipient  insanity  was 
increased  by  his  excesses.  He  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  break  his  way  into  low  houses, 
tlie  keepers  of  which  had  given  Miladi 
offence,  and  to  break  their  glasses,  bottles, 
and  windows ;  he  was  seen  returning  home 
from  her  house  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
and  on  the  people  recognizing  him,  was 
pursued  with  hootings  and  insults  to  his 
palace-gates.  This  woman  led  the  king 
into  the  streets  (she  dressed  as  an  officer), 
and  two  courtiers  in  disguise ;  when  they 


insulted  the  passers-by,  and  were  thrashed 
several  times.  They  destroyed  some 
wretched  hovels,  threw  the  furniture  into 
the  streets,  and  drove  out  the  resident 
nymphs  with  their  sword-blades.  The 
w’atch  was  called  in  ;  but,  on  recognizing 
the  offenders,  declined  to  interfere,  beyond 
protecting  them  from  the  indignation  of 
the  mob.  The  crime  of  the  frail  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  these  impure  kips  was  that  they 
had  spoken  with  envious  bitterness  of 
Miladi,  their  successful  rival.  She  M’as 
made  a  baroness ;  had  an  hotel  given  her ; 
when  the  ministers  interfered,  and,  having 
forced  the  necessary  order  from  her  weak 
lover,  she  was  removed  to  Hamburg, 
where  the  obsequious  senate  threw  her 
into  prison. 

Nor  w’ere  tlie  amusements  in  vogue 
within  the  palace  itself  more  becoming  to 
royalty.  The  king  took  a  delight  in  being 
beaten  by  Count  Ilolck  ;  in  representing  a 
criminal  on  the  wheel  while  one  of  his 
favorites  was  the  executioner,  counterfeit¬ 
ing  his  movements  with  a  roll  of  paper. 
Meanwhile  the  court-cabals  increaseu.;  and 
all  the  little  eddies  caused  by  jealousies, 
diverse  interests,  and  constant  self-seeking, 
whirled  with  increased  vigor  about  the 
kin^  and  (^ueen. 

Now'  it  IS  the  Frau  von  Plessen  ivho  in¬ 
trigues  against  Hoick,  the  court-marshal, 
and  failing  in  her  attempts  to  have  him 
supplanted,  was  dismissed  the  court ;  now 
Frau  von  Berkentin,  the  governess  of 
Prince  Friedrich,  who  is  sacrificed  to  the 
same  intrigue;  now  the  Saxon  adventurer 
Von  Saldern,  who  contrives  that  the  king 
should  visit  foreign  courts,  the  ostensible 
motive  being  that  his  Majesty  may  be 
thereby  induced  to  live  more  reputably ; 
the  true  motive  being  that  the  Empress  of 
Russia  should  be  personally  complimented 
by  him  upon  the  ratification  of  the  ex¬ 
change  ;  now  page  of  the  chamber,  Ene- 
vold  Brandt,  who  privately  denounces  the 
selfishness  of  the  favorite,  Count  Hoick,  to 
the  king  himself ;  now  Hoick,  who  turns 
the  tables  upon  his  accuser  and  has  him 
dismissed  the  country.  Upon  the  day  after 
the  court  interlude  last  named.  King 
Christian  quitted  the  kingdom  on  his  for¬ 
eign  travels,  and  Caroline  Matilda,  despite 
her  entreaties  to  accompany  him,  was  left 
surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  court-ladies,  most 
of  w'hom  were  more  or  less  of  damaged 
reputation.  The  king’s  visit  to  England 
was  anything  but  welcome  to  George  III., 
who  disliked  his  brother-in-law,  and  who 
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had  in  vain  tried  to  shirk  the  duty  of  play¬ 
ing  host.  Tl)e  rooms  in  the  stable-yard  at 
St.  James’s  Palace  were,  however,  refur¬ 
nished  at  a  cost  of  £3000,  and  despite  the 
protest  of  Count  Hoick,  that  “  they  were 
not  fit  to  lodge  a  Christian,”  the  king  made 
himself  thoroughly  at  home  in  this  country, 
squandered  money  from  his  carriage-win¬ 
dows,  made  himself  adored  by  the  mob; 
“hurried  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other,”  Horace  Walpole  writes  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  “  without  seeing  anything 
distinctly went  often  to  the  theatres,  and 
“  at  the  play  of  the  Provoked  Wife  clap¬ 
ped  whenever  there  was  a  sentence  against 
matrimony — a  very  civil  proceeding  when 
his  wife  is  an  English  princess.”  He  had 
the  freedom  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Company ; 
a  lying  address  on  his  “  princely  virtues  ” 
from  the  recorder  of  the  city  of  London ; 
and  a  grand  dinner  from  its  lord-mayor ; 
and  all  this  time  was  recklessly  wasting 
the  hardly-earned  money  of  the  poor  Danes, 
who  were  not  unnaturally  grumbling  at 
home.  His  queen,  having  no  taste  for  the 
society  of  the  frail  ladies  already  named, 
lived  in  strict  retirement,  devoting  herself 
to  her  child,  towards  whom  she  felt  a  truly 
maternal  affection.  One  of  her  letters  to 
her  aunt  the  Princess  Amelia,  written  at 
this  time,  shows  that  she  was  kept  w^ell 
informed  of  her  husband’s  transgressions. 
She  says  :  “  I  wish  the  king’s  travels  had 
the  same  laudable  objects  as  those  of  Cy¬ 
rus  ;  but  I  find  that  the  chief  visitors  of  his 
Majesty  are  musicians,  fiddlers,  and  other 
persons  designed  for  some  employments 
still  more  inglorious :  w'hat  a  wretched 
level !  His  evenings’  amusements  are  still 
more  disgraceful,  since  delicacy  and  senti¬ 
ment  cannot  be  supposed  to  dignify  such 
transient  gratifications.  Had  I  not  already 
experienced  his  fickleness  and  levity  at 
home,  I  could  not  have  heard  without 
emotion  and  disquietude  of  his  divers  infi¬ 
delities  abroad.  But  as  it  was  the  mon¬ 
arch,  not  the  man,  I  received  injunctions 
to  marry,  the  consciousness  of  having 
strictly  adhered  in  my  duty  to  his  Majesty, 
and  the  respect  I  owe  to  myself,  form  a ' 
secret  satisfaction  which  neither  malice  I 
nor  envy  can  deprive  me  of.”  On  the  other 
hand,  J  uliana  Maria  took  care  to  keep  the 
king’s  mind  poisoned  against  his  consort, 
who  was  accused  most  lalsely  of  being  too 
intimate  with  her  favorites,  and  of  having 
driven,  by  her  conduct,  some  of  his  most 
faithful  nobles  from  the  court.  After 
Christian  had  enjoyed  some  weeks’  dissi¬ 


pation  as  the  guest  of  Louis  XV.,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Denmark ;  and  it  is  noted  that 
throughout  his  tour  he  had  shown  symp¬ 
toms  of  insanity  to  such  persons  as  were 
able  to  observe  him  closely,  and  that  in  his 
moments  of  aberration  a  glance  from  Hoick 
recalled  him  to  his  senses.  The  three 
ministers  who  managed  the  affairs  of  state 
during  Christian’s  absence  were  Count  von 
Tholt,  an  honest  and  well-informed  man ; 
Count  von  Moltke,  who  had  played  a  bril¬ 
liant  part  in  the  last  reign,  and  whose  am¬ 
bition,  despite  his  advanced  age,  was  no¬ 
torious  ;  and  Count  Laurvig,  who  had  ever 
sacrificed  his  reputation  to  his  pleasures, 
and  who  had  moreover  an  unenviable 
character  for  indiscretion  in  his  conduct  of 
important  affairs.  Although  there  were 
no  complicated  court-intrigues  under  these 
ministers,  the  people  were  in  a  state  of 
sullen  discontent,  partly  at  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  poll-tax,  but  principally  at  the 
national  revenues  being  lavished  on  the 
king’s  costly  tour,  and  the  progress  of 
many  important  national  works  being  ar¬ 
rested  for  lack  of  means.  The  chief  object 
of  the  tour — the  moral  improvement  of  the 
king — had  been  a  complete  failure,  and  his 
indulgence  in  sensual  pleasures  had  by  this 
time  completely  undermined  his  moral  as 
well  as  his  physical  powers.  The  poor 
queen  in  vain  wrote  to  her  aunt  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Hesse-Castle  imploring  her  advice 
as  to  how  the  arts,  devices,  and  aspiring 
views  of  the  queen-dowager  could  be  best 
thwarted :  that  lady  declined  to  interfere 
in  the  royal  feuds ;  and  Count  Hoick  con¬ 
tinued  to  indulge  in  profligacy  and  further 
to  corrupt  the  king.  Fruitlessly  did  the 
powerful  party  raised  against  him  seek  to 
overthrow  the  arrogant  favorite;  it  was 
not  until  John  Friedrich  Struensee  exerted 
himself  to  the  same  end  that  state  reform 
was  inaugurated  by  Hoick  being  removed. 
Struensee  had  been  appointed  travelling- 
surgeon  to  the  king  during  his  late  tour, 
and  had  made  himself  so  necessary  to  his 
Majesty  that  he  was  appointed  actual  sur¬ 
geon-in-ordinary,  and  subsequently  state- 
councillor. 

The  queen,  be  it  remembered,  was  hu¬ 
miliated  by  the  insignificant  part  she  play¬ 
ed  at  court;  was  anxious  to  regain  the 
king’s  confidence ;  knew  she  could  never 
do  this  as  long  as  Hoick  remained  in  favor; 
and  disliked  and  distrusted  all  the  other 
ministers.  Struensee  at  first  she  hated,  for 
he  had  endeavored  to  reform  the  king  bv 
providing  him  with  a  sensible  and  well- 
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informed  mistress ;  and  Hoick  seeing  this 
forced  the  doctor  upon  her,  that  he  might 
revel  in  her  increased  annoyance.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  until  Struensee  had  cured 
her  of  a  malady  which  affected  her  health 
and  spirits,  that  his  conversation  and  man¬ 
ners  became  even  tolerable  to  her ;  and  it 
was  purely  throii^h  the  zealous,  and  in  the 
end  successful,  efforts  he  made  to  reconcile 
the  royal  husband  and  wife,  that  an  intima¬ 
cy,  fraught  with  such  disastrous  consequen¬ 
ces,  began.  Next  the  crown-prince  was  at¬ 
tacked  with  small-pox,  and  the  doctor  earn¬ 
ed  the  gratitude  of  the  queen  by  his  skill  in 
vaccinating  and  saving  the  life  of  her  be-  j 
loved  boy.  From  this  time  his  fortunes ' 
rose  :  he  was  appointed  reader  to  the  king 
as  a  reward  for  Ins  skill,  and  steadily  aimed 
at  a  powerful  position  at  court,  lie  now 
had  frequent  access  to  the  queen ;  and  ere 
long  all  the  barriers  which  exalted  rank 
opposes  to  individuals  fell  in  turn.  At  last 
he-ventured  to  thus  address  Caroline  Ma¬ 
tilda:  “You  require  to  give  your  confi¬ 
dence  ;  and  to  whom  could  you  better  im¬ 
part  your  sorrows  than  to  your  friends — 
to  those  from  whom  you  can  expect  suc¬ 
cor,  owin^  to  their  ascendency  over  the 
king  ?  It  18  the  misfortune  of  persons  of 
your  rank  to  have  no  equals,  and  to  live 
among  jealous  people  and  valets.  Mutual 
services  establish  a  species  of  equality  be¬ 
tween  you  and  the  persons  who  are  able 
to  oblige  you.”  These  words  were  spoken 
to  willing  ears.  Caroline  ^Matilda,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  her  earliest  years  had  de¬ 
tested  her  rank ;  and  she  now  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  accepted  the  friendship  proffered  her, 
and  granted  Struensee  familiarities  which, 
as  Ueverdil  said,  “  would  have  ruined 
any  ordinary  woman.”  They  drove,  rode, 
danced,  and  walked  together.  The  scandal 
grew,  and  w'as  doubtless  fanned  by  the 
ever- watchful  Juliana  Maria.  Had  it  been 
a  great  nobleman,  it  would  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent,  whispered  the  scandal  -  mongers ; 
but  Struensee,  doctor,  reader,  and  council¬ 
lor,  was  not  even  an  officer  of  the  court ; 
and  since  he  showed  himself  everywhere, 
Avhat  position  could  he  hold  but  one? 
Brandt,  whose  banishment  we  recorded 
just  now,  was  recalled  to  court ;  Hoick’s 
popularity  was  on  the  w’ane ;  Struensee 
was  all-powerful ;  weighty  changes  were 
preparing,  and  the  ground  shook  beneath 
the  feet  of  many  great  gentlemen.  Chris¬ 
tian  seemed  sunk  in  gloom,  and  his  malady 
steadily  increased  in  strength ;  while  Stru- 
ensee  daily  augmented  the  number  of  his 


enemies  by  rendering  the  court  bourgeoise, 
and  keeping  the  nobility  aloof.  The  minis¬ 
try  were  accused  ofturningthekingagainst 
any  participation  in  government  business, 
by  producing  unnecessarily  dry  and  formal 
documents  ;  the  state-finances  were,  more¬ 
over,  ruined ;  the  public  affairs  and  gen¬ 
eral  w’elfare  suffered  from  the  inordinate 
number  of  corruptly  appointed  officials, 
and  a  regular  trade  was  carried  on  in 
titles  of  honor  and  distinctions.  These 
were  the  abuses  which  Struensee  set  him¬ 
self  to  reform.  He  introduced  the  lil)erty 
of  the  press,  suppressed  the  privy  council, 
and  virtually  made  himself  grand  vizier  ; 
remedied  many  abuses,  and  instituted  im¬ 
proved  forms  of  taxation.  The  general 
joy  at  these  reforms  was  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  all  the  cabinet-orders  appeared 
in  German ;  and  as  it  had  not  been  cus¬ 
tomary  to  publish  any  decrees  or  govern¬ 
ment  regulations,  save  those  intended  for 
the  duchies,  in  that  tongue,  an  insult  to 
the  Danish  nation  w'as  seen  in  Struensee’s 
Danish  decrees  being  worded  in  a  foreign 
language.  He  apologised  by  saying  he 
had  no  time  to  learn  Danish ;  but  as  Sir 
Lascelles  Wraxall  shrewdly  remarks,  there 
was  surely  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
having  his  cabinet-orders  translated  into 
the  national  tongue.  But  one  of  the  chief 
causes  which  led  to  his  rapid  overthrow 
w’as  the  abolition  of  the  two  squadrons  of 
royal  horse-guards,  who  were  picked  hand¬ 
some  men,  and  officered  by  some  of  the 
best  blood  in  the  kingdom.  They  were 
abolished  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  ;  the  offi¬ 
cers,  who  could  not  be  at  once  attached  to 
other  cavalry-regiments,  were  placed  on 
half-pay ;  and  the  non-commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  and  privates  had  the  option  of  enter¬ 
ing  the  foot-guards,  or  beginning  the  world 
anew'.  This  was  done  under  the  pretext 
of  economy ;  but,  according  to  Reverdil, 
Struensee’s  real  object  was  to  form  the 
cavalry  himself.  He  had  taken  lessons  in 
riding  from  old  Astley  w'hen  in  England, 
was  an  accomplished  horseman,  and 
thought  he  would  make  a  capital  inspec¬ 
tor-general.  Ilis  vanity  thus  led  him  into 
one  of  the  many  personal  errors  by  which 
the  value  of  his  sound  political  judgment 
was  lessened.  We  have  a  melancholy  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  poor  demented  king  while  these 
changes  were  being  carried  on  around  him. 
He  would  talk  of  killing,  and  affect  a  lean¬ 
ing  towards  suicide ;  he  would  mourn  his 
bmng  “  a  little  man,”  namely,  a  weak  and 
dependent  man,  and  was  subject  to  three 
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distinct  shades  of  mania  which  he  indi¬ 
cated  by  three  German  expressions,  thus: 
“I  am  confused”  {Ich  bin  con/us)  ;  or 
else,  “  There  is  a  noise  in  my  head  ”  (.Ej 
raj)pelt  bei  tnir)  i  or,  lastly,  “I  am  quite 
beside  myself”  (JEr  ist  ganz  ubergesch- 
nappt) ;  while  his  moral  perceptions  may 
be  estimated  by  his  remarking  that  Stru- 
ensee  was  the  queen’s  cicisbeo^  and  by  his 
asking  Reverdil  whether  he  thought  “  the 
King  of  Prussia  w’as  intimate  with  Queen 
Matilda ;”  and  saying,  “  Oh  !  Struensee,” 
when  asked  whom  he  described  as  King  of 
Prussia. 

Having  rapidly  sketched  the  state  of 
parties  at  the  Danish  court,  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  the  people,  the  jealous  anger  of 
the  nobles,  the  plottings  of  the  queen- 
dowager,  the  wise  statesmanship  and  fool¬ 
ish  personal  conduct  of  Struensee,  the  in¬ 
nocent  imprudence  of  the  queen,  and  the 
growing  imbecility  of  the  poor  vicious- 
minded  king,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall’s  volumes  for  the 
events  immediately  preceding  the  catas¬ 
trophe  which  revolutionized  the  govern 
ment,  imprisoned  the  queen,  and  cost 
Struensee  and  Brandt  their  lives.  After 
a  ball  at  the  palace  on  the  16th  January, 
1772,  and  when,  with  the  exception  of  the 
conspirators,  the  whole  court  M’as  asleep, 
guards  w’ere  placed  at  all  the  entrances 
with  orders  that  no  one  was  to  go  in  or 
out.  Everything  w’as  quiet  in  the  palace, 
when,  at  four  a.m.,  the  hereditary  prince, 
Guldberg,  Kantzau,  Eickstedt,  Koller,  and 
the  ex-valet  Jessen  assembled  in  the  rooms 
of  the  queen-dowager,  and  proceeded  from 
thence  to  the  chamber  of  the  king.  After 
exhibiting  the  most  abject  terror,  Chris¬ 
tian  was  induced  to  sign  orders  by  which 
Eickstedt  was  made  a  major-general  and 
commandant  of  the  city ;  and  Eickstedt 
and  Koller  had  joint  and  almost  un¬ 
limited  powers  intrusted  to  them.  A 
foolish  note  was  written  to  the  poor  queen, 
and  orders  given  which  sealed  the  fate  of 
Struensee  and  Brandt,  and  a  vast  number 
of  their  relations  and  followers.  It  was 
half-past  eight  a.m.  before  all  these  impris¬ 
onments  were  carried  out ;  but  meanwhile 
the  most  revolting  scene  had  been  going 
on  at  Christiansborg.  To  Count  zu  llant- 
zau  Aschlberg  was  intrusted  the  odious 
task  of  arresting  the  queen.  _  On  his  de¬ 
manding  admission  to  the  royal  chamber 
in  the  king’s  name,  the  queen  sprang  out 
of  bed  in  alarm,  and  throwing  on  a  few 
articles  of  clothing,  cried  to  her  women, 
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“  M.ake  haste  and  summon  Struensee  ;  he 
must  come  directly !  ”  and  on  hearing  that 
the  count  was  already  arrested,  she  cried 
despairingly,  “  Betrayed !  lost !  eternally 
lost !  ”  After  some  reflection  she  ordered 
them  to  be  admitted ;  and  on  reading  the 
king’s  note,  threw  it  disdainfully  on  the 
floor  and  trampled  upon  it. 

“IIa!”8he  said,  “in  that  I  recognize 
the  traitors  and  the  king.”  Rantzau  im- 
jilored  her  to  submit  to  the  king’s  orders. 
“  Orders !  ”  she  exclaimed  contemptuous¬ 
ly — “  Orders  about  which  he  knows  noth¬ 
ing,  and  which  the  most  shameful  treach¬ 
ery  has  extorted  from  his  imbecility  !  No ; 
a  queen  does  not  obey  such  commands !  ” 
After  some  further  parleying,  and  when 
Rantzau’s  entreaties  had  become  menaces, 
she  cried,  “  Villain !  is  that  the  language 
of  a  servant  to  his  monarch  ?  Go,  most 
contemptible  of  men  !  Go ;  you  are  load¬ 
ed  with  shame  and  disgrace ;  but  I  am  not 
afraid  of  you!”  Upon  this  Rantzau  sig¬ 
nalled  to  one  of  his  followers  to  lay  hands 
uj)on  her ;  and  after  shrieks  for  help,  an 
attempt  to  throw  herself  from  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  a  fierce  struggle  with  two  of 
these  gallant  officers,  continued  with  the 
courage  of  despair,  the  poor  queen,  in  a 
half-naked  state,  fell  back  fainting.  She 
was  conducted  into  an  adjoining  room, 
and  dressed;  after  an  interval  of  bitter 
W'eeping,  recovering  her  calmness,  she 
said,  “e/e  n'airien  fait:  le  roi  sera  juste." 
During  the  journey  she  did  not  utter  a 
word ;  but  as  the  coach  drove  under  the 
archway  leading  to  the  fortress  of  Kron- 
berg,  she  started  up  and  cried,  “  Great 
God  !  it  is  all  over  with  me !  The  king 
has  deserted  me !  ”  She  h.ad  declared  that 
she  would  not  move  a  stej)  unless  slie 
were  allowed  to  take  her  children  with 
her ;  but  the  prince-royal  was  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  accompany  her  ;  and  it  was  to  the 
little  daughter  she  was  then  suckling  that 
she  cried,  after  thanking  Heaven  for  the 
relief  gained  from  a  flood  of  tears,  “  You 
too  here,  dear  innocent  creature !  Oh,  in 
that  case  your  poor  mother  is  not  utterly 
wretched.”  Two  days  elapsed  ere  the  un¬ 
fortunate  queen  could  be  induced  to  take 
an^  food,  or  lie  down  on  a  bed ;  but  after 
this  she  regained  her  calmness,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  her  fate  with  resignation.  The 
victorious  queen-dowager  meanwhile  cov- 
j  ered  her  victim  with  humiliations.  Caro- 
!  line  Matilda,  whose  personal  charms  would 
have  melted  the  heart  of  a  ruffian,  had 
been  conveyed  to  Krouberg  with  all  the 
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marks  of  contempt  shown  to  the  worst 
oft’enders.  She  was  not  allowed  to  have 
the  necessary  clothes  to  appear  with  de¬ 
cency,  or  preserve  her  from  the  inclement 
weather.  She  was  bereft  of  all  conven¬ 
iences,  as  if  she  had  been  the  lowest  crim¬ 
inal  ;  she  was  treated  with  consummate 
insolence  by  keepers  and  soldiery;  and 
her  rooms  were  such  as  would  not  have 
been  awarded  to  her  favorite  dogs  in  the 
days  of  her  prosperity.  Under  the  head 
'of  “  What  they  said  in  England,”  Sir  Las- 
celles  W ra.vall  gives  us  a  graphic  account 
of  the  prompt  action  of  Colonel  Keith,  the 
llritish  envoy  ;  the  pertinent  hints  which 
appeared  in  the  General  Evening  l^ost, 
the  Gentlenian's  Magazine^  and  Public 
Advertiser,  and  the  pungent  letters  of 
“  J  unius,”  “  Alticus,”  and  “  Q.Q.,”  in  the 
same  prints. 

Dark  rumors  were  afloat  that  at  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Danish  royal  family  proposals  to 
execute  the  queen  had  been  entertained. 
Colonel  Keith,  however,  at  once  forced  his 
way  into  the  Christiansborg,  and  denounc¬ 
ing  war  against  Denmark  if  a  hair  of  her 
hc:id  were  touched,  dispatched  a  messen¬ 
ger  to  England,  and  locked  himself  and 
liis  household  up  until  the  answer  should 
arrive.  And  now  comes  the  solitary  un¬ 
satisfactory  circumstance  connected  with 
Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall’s  most  interesting 
book.  An  absurd  regulation  obtains  at 
our  Foreign  Oftice  that  no  state-paper 
may  be  insj)ected  which  bears  date  after 
17oO;  and  our  author  is  conse<iuently  una¬ 
ble  to  acquaint  us  with  the  nature  of 
Keith’s  dispatch.  What  piiblic  interest, 
or  private  susceptibility,  could  be  injured 
by  permitting — of  course  under  proper 
restrictions — the  historical  student  lull  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  national  archives,  we  leave  our 
readers  to  decide.  It  seems  an  oflensive 
exercise  of  official  power,  which  w’e  ven¬ 
ture  to  opine  ought  only  to  be  made  pub¬ 
lic  to  be  repealed.  At  the  time  of  this 
8a<l  intelligence  reaching  England,  the 
I’i‘incess-Dow.ager  of  Wales  was  danger¬ 
ously  ill  of  the  throat-complaint  of  which 
she  subsequently  died,  and  it  was  proposed 
that  the  family  misfortune  should  be  con¬ 
cealed  from  her.  George  III.,  however, 
thought  otherwise;  and  saying:  “My 
mother  tcill  know  everything,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  better  that  I  should  break  it  to 
her  by  degrees,  he  forbade  a  levee  half  an 
hour  before  the  time  at  which  it  was  to 
begin,  w’ent  direct  to  the  princess,  and  was 
thus  the  first  to  publish  his  sister’s  dis¬ 


grace.  It  is  said  that  the  princess-dowa¬ 
ger  at  once  prayed  for  her  own  speedy 
dissolution,  declared  herself  weary  of  the 
world,  and  forbade  the  name  of  “  a  certain 
princess  ”  to  be  mentioned  in  her  presence. 
In  the  absence  of  authentic  intelligence 
from  the  government,  fierce  comments 
were  made  in  the  newspapers,  and  Junius, 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  North,  denounced  the 
ministry  and  George  III.  for  shameless 
indifference  and  neglect.  Atticus,  on  the 
other  hand,  befouled  the  columns  of  the 
Public  Advertiser  with  a  scandalous  libel 
on  the  absent  queen ;  and  Lord  North, 
when  questioned  in  parliament,  answered, 
“  that  unless  expressly  ordered  to  do  so  by 
the  House,  he  would  not  reveal  so  delicate 
an  affair  ;  that  time  would  discover  every¬ 
thing  and  justify  the  ministry.”  This 
justification  has  never  taken  place ;  and  it 
has  been  reserved  for  Sir  Lascelles  Wrax- 
all  to  prove  the  innocence  of  Caroline  Ma¬ 
tilda,  to  show  that  the  treatment  she  re¬ 
ceived  was  cruel  and  revolting ;  that  not  a 
tittle  of  trustworthy  evidence  was  brought 
against  her ;  and  that  the  statements  of 
the  witnesses  were  either  suppositions  or 
wilful  calumnies.  In  fairness  to  our  author 
we  refer  our  readers  for  full  particulars  of 
the  trial  to  the  volumes  themselves.  Our 
present  task  is  to  record  the  fate  of  the 
poor  queen,  and  we  have  only  to  say  that, 
despite  appeals,  petitions,  and  arguments, 
Struensee  and  Brandt  were  convicted  and 
barbarously  executed,  and  the  queen’s 
marriage  dissolved  upon  evidence  which 
ought  not  to  have  hanged  a  dog.  Brandt 
suffered  first;  and  after  Juliana  Maria 
had,  telescope  in  hand,  watched  his  awful 
fate  from  the  towers  of  the  Christians¬ 
borg,  she  rubbed  her  hands  joyously  and 
exclaimed,  “Now  comes  the  fat  one” 
(Struensee)  !  Our  sympathy  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  reduced  to  a  miuimurn  by  his  das¬ 
tardly  imputations  on  the  honor  of  the 
mieen  ;  and  we  say,  M’ith  Sir  Lascelles 
Wraxall,  that  despite  his  sad  end,  “he 
was  not  a  tragic  hero,  and  even  the  genius 
of  Shakspeare  would  have  failed  to  ren¬ 
der  him  one.” 

After  her  sentence  had  been  passed, 
Caroline  Matilda  was  no  longer  regarded 
as  queen  ;  her  name  was  effaced  from  the 
public  prayers,  and  she  became  a  stranger 
m  the  land  over  which  she  had  reigned. 
Her  close  relationship  with  the  King  of 
England,  and  the  attitude  assumed  by  our 
repre.sentative,  not  improbably  saved  her 
life ;  and  after  the  formal  separation  was 
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pronounced,  better  rooms  were  assigned 
to  her  in  the  fortress,  and  she  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  take  the  air  on  the  ramparts.  She 
remarked  with  touching  resignation,  that 
as  she  was  born  to  sutfer,  she  found  some 
consolation  in  being  so  soon  marked  out 
by  the  hand  of  adversity.  “  I  may  possi¬ 
bly  live,”  she  added,  “  to  see  Denmark 
disabused  with  respect  to  my  conduct ; 
whereas  my  poor  mother,  one  of  the  best 
women  that  ever  existed,  died  while  the 
load  of  obloquy  lay  heavy  upon  her,*  and 
went  to  the  grave  without  the  pleasure  of 
a  vindicated  character.” 

Meanwhile  the  charges  against  Caroline 
Matilda  had  been  forwarded  to  London, 
and  our  first  lawyers  agreed  in  saying 
that  they  considered  them,  in  both  a  legal 
and  a  moral  sense,  frivolous  and  untrue. 
After  menaces  from  England,  and  the 
threatened  dispatch  of  our  fleet  to  the 
Danish  shores;  after  unremitting  exertions 
from  Sir  R.  M.  Keith  our  envoy,  and  his 
subsequent  recall — the  regency  gave  way, 
and  promised  to  set  the  queen  at  liberty  ; 
to  repay  her  dowry ;  to  permit  her  to 
continue  the  title  of  queen  ;  to  allow  her 
five  thousand  a-year,  and  let  her  go  to 
Hanover,  or  anywhere  else  out  of  Den¬ 
mark.  She  wished  to  live  in  England,  but 
after  a  consultation  at  Buckingham  House, 
it  was  thought  too  expensive,  and  it  was 
settled  that  she  should  take  up  her  resi¬ 
dence  at  Celle  in  Hanover,  George  III. 
allowing  her  £8000  a-year.  She  wore 
nothing  but  black,  saying,  “  it  was  a  debt 
she  owed  her  murdered  reputation  ;”  and 
after  taking  a  heart-rending  farewell  of 
her  daughter,  the  little  princess  -  royal, 
whom  she  had  just  nursed  through  the 
measles,  she  sailed  on  board  the  English 
frigate  which  had  been  sent  for  her,  and 
so  left  Denmark  for  ever.  At  Celle  she 
devoted  herself  to  charity  and  literary 
pursuits ;  but  was  a  prey  to  the  most 
gnawing  sorrow,  as  many  a  touching  inci¬ 
dent  in  her  daily  life  goes  to  prove.  It 
was  nearly  twelve  months  after  the  date 
of  the  letter  last  quoted,  that  Mr.  N.  W. 
Wraxall,  Jr.,  arrived  at  Celle.  He  had 
determined  to  make  a  tour,  and  afterw’ards 
to  publish  an  account  of  it ;  and  having 
beard  something  of  the  Queen  of  Den¬ 
mark’s  sad  fate  when  at  Copenhagen,  his 
interest  was  roused,  and  he  determined  to 
pay  her  Majesty  a  visit.  By  extracts  from 


*  Alludinf  to  the  scandal  which  had  coupled  her 
name  with  that  of  Lord  Bute. 
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his  priv.ate  journal  we  find  that  he  was 
graciously  received,  and  that  the  poor 
queen  eagerly  asked  whether  he  had  seen 
her  children,  how  they  were  dressed,  how 
the  king  and  how  his  stepmother  looked, 
etc. 

After  this  visit,  ]\Ir.  Wraxall  proceeded 
leisurely  through  Hanover  ;  and  when  at 
Altona  was  led  to  talk  of  Caroline  Matilda 
and  her  sufferings,  and  strongly  expressed 
himself  both  as  to  her  unmerited  punish¬ 
ment  and  in  detestation  of  her  enemies. 
This  led  to  his  being  asked  by  a  M.  Le 
Texier,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  many 
Danish  noblemen  exiled  from  the  court, 
“  If  he  would  be  ready,  and  if  he  were 
disposed,  to  serve  the  Queen  of  Den¬ 
mark?”  The  maladministration  of  the 
dowager-queen  Juliana  Maria,  the  unpop¬ 
ularity  of  the  Prince  Friedrich,  and  the 
imbecility  of  the  king,  would,  it  was 
thought,  render  an  attempt  to  restore 
Caroline  Matilda  to  the  throne  feasible ; 
and  on  Mr.  Wraxall  saying  he  would  de¬ 
vote  his  labor,  and  if  necessary  his  life, 
to  such  a  cause,  he  was  intrusted  with  a 
well-known  seal  by  Baron  von  Btllow  (to 
convince  the  queen  he  was  authorized  to 
treat  with  her,  as  nothing  was  committed 
to  paper  in  case  he  should  be  stopped  and 
searched  on  the  road),  and  dispatched  to 
Celle,  the  accredited  agent  of  the  reaction¬ 
ary  party.  He  was  instructed  to  say  that 
he  and  those  for  whom  he  spoke  were 
willing  to  incur  all  the  risks  inseparable 
from  the  projected  enterprise  on  three 
conditions : 

First,  that  she  assured  them  of  her 
willingness  to  return  to  Denmark  an<l  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government,  which 
the  king  was  incapacitated  to  direct  in 
pereon. 

Secondly,  that  she  engaged  to  cooperate 
with  and  to  assist  her  adherents  in  every 
wjw  and  by  every  mode  in  her  power. 

Thirdly,  that  she  would  endeavor  to 
induce  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  her 
brother,  to  extend  his  protection  and  as¬ 
sistance  towards  the  success  of  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

These  stipulations  were  embodied  in  a 
letter  and  ])laccd  in  the  queen’s  hands  by 
Mr.  Wraxall  himself,  with  no  small  dip¬ 
lomatic  skill.  Her  reply  was  a  general 
agreement  to  the  prottered  terms,  a  prom¬ 
ise  to  comply  with  the  requests  of  her 
adherents,  and  a  remark  that,  did  she 
consult  her  own  feelings,  she  would  never 
revisit  Copenhagen,  wnere  she  had  been 
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treated  so  unworthily;  but  her  duties  as  I  stroke;  while  this  enthusiastic  and  faith- 
a  mother  and  a  queen  inclined  her  to  for-  ful  friend  to  Caroline  Matilda  held  him- 
give  these  outrages,  and  to  resume  her  |  self  in  readiness  to  return  to  Germany, 
station  in  Denmark.  This  answer  was  or  to  renew  his  application  to  George 
deemed  satisfactory  by  Baron  von  Billow ;  III.;  while  some  of  the  first  nobility  of 
the  party  had  numerous  and  powerful  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Holstein  were 
friends  in  the  army,  the  navy,  the  guards,  assuring  each  other  of  their  confidence  of 
the  metropolis,  and  even  about  the  per-  success  —  the  object  of  their  solicitude, 
son  of  the  king,  and  they  were  sanguine  the  queen  whom  they  sought  to  reinstate, 
of  success.  They  besought  her  Majesty  was  smitten  with  fever  .and  died, 
to  write  to  the  King  of  England,  to  ask  Her  constitution  had  been  enfeebled  by 
from  him  countenance  and  aid  to  the  un-  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the  movement 
dertaking.  After  an  interval  of  negotia-  in  her  fiivor,  when  the  malady — caught 
tions,  and  journeyings  to  and  fro,  during  by  looking  at  the  corpse  of  a  favorite 
whicli  Mr.  Wraxall  donned  various  dis-  page,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  her 
guises,  and  had  several  tHe  d-tete  conver-  ladies — seized  her,  to  which  she  fell  a  vic- 
sations  of  the  most  j)rivate  nature  with  tim.  On  hearing  th.at  the  whole  city  was 
the  queen,  he  was  dispatched  to  London,  alarmed  about  her,  and  that  even  the 
charged  with  a  secret  mission  to  King  Jews  had  oftered  up  prayers  on  her  be- 
George  III.,  who  had  already  heard  of  half,  she  exclaimed  :  “  IIow  this  sympathy 
the  projected  attempt  through  letters  alleviates  my  sufferings !”  And  on  learn- 
from  the  queen.  That  prudent  potentate,  ing  that  a  child  whom  she  had  adopted 
however,  to  prevent  reflections  from  the  was  out  of  danger,  she  breathed  the 
court  of  Copenhagen  in  case  the  revolution  words,  “  Then  I  die  soothed ;”  and  fell 
were  discovered  or  unsuccessful,  thought  asleep,  not  to  Avake  again,  on  the  11th 
it  wiser  to  decline  seeing  Mr.  Wr.axall ;  May,  1775,  at  the  age  of  twenty- three 
but  signified  his  pleasure  that  every  cir-  years.  There  were  suspicions  of  poison ; 
cumst.ance  touching  the  business  should  but  Mr.  Wraxall,  writing  immediately 
be  communicated  to  him  on  paper  through  after  the  sad  event,  authoritatively  repu- 
Baron  von  Lichtenstein.  The  king’s  an-  diates  them.  After  the  prayers  for  the 
swer  to  the  propositions  came  through  the  dying  had  been  read  to  her,  she  said  to 
same  nobleman,  was  verbal,  and  to  the  her  pastor:  Jio(pces,  I  am  about  to 

following  effect:  “His  Majesty,  relying  ajqmir  before  God  :  I  protest  that  I  am 
on  the  means  possessed  by  the  Danish  innocent  of  the  crimes  imputed  against 
nobility  attached  to  the  queen,  his  sis-  me,  and  that  I  teas  never  unfaithful  to 
ter,  to  effect  her  restoration,  and  having  nnj  husband.'^  And  the  following  af- 
thoroughly  considered  their  plans,  con-  feeling  letter  was  written  Avith  the  full 
sented  to,  and  approved  of,  the  intended  knowledge  that  she  Avas  on  the  point  of 
attempt  in  her  favor.  But  the  existing  death : 
treaties  between  the  two  courts  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  and  St.  James  did  not  allow  him  “Siuk:  In  the  most  solemn  hour  of  my 
to  lend  any  direct  assistance  toward  its  life,  I  turn  to  you,  my  royal  brother,  to 
execution.  He,  therefore,  Avonld  not  ad-  express  my  heart’s  thanks  for  all  the  kind- 
vance  any  money  at  j)resent,  though  he  ness  you  have  shown  me  during  my  whole 
would  not  object  to  guarantee  the  restitu-  life,  and  especially  in  my  misfortune, 
tion  of  the  sums  necessarily  expended  in  “  I  die  AA’illingly,  for  nothing  holds  me 
his  sister’s  restoration  after  the  comple-  back — neither  the  youth,  nor  the  pleasures 
tion  of  the  enterprise.  Finally,  he  should  which  might  aAA’ait  me,  near  or  remote, 
not  be  induced  by  any  entreaties  of  the  How  could  life  possess  any  charms  for 
queen,  or  by  the  ajiplication  of  the  Dan-  me,  who  am  separated  from  all  those  I 
ish  nobility,  to  affix  his  sign.ature  to  a  love — my  husband,  my  children,  and  my 
]>aper  promising  aid,  or  even  expressing  relatives?  I,  Avho  am  myself  a  queen 
iiis  approbation  of  the  attempt  itself.”  and  of  royal  blood,  have  lived  the  most 
This  singularly  cautious  reply  was  not  re-  wretched  life,  and  stand  before  the  AA'orld 
ceived  without  some  disapnointment;  but  an  example  that  neither  crown  nor  scep- 
]Mr.  Wraxall  affixed  his  seal  and  signature  tre  affords  any  protection  against  mis- 
to  four  articles  virtually  in  the  name  of  fortune ! 

his  Britannic  ^Majesty  ;  and  while  prepa-  “  But  I  die  innocent! — I  write  this  with 

rations  were  being  made  for  the  decisive  a  trembling  hand,  and  feeling  death  iinmi 
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nent — I  am  innocent  1  Oh,  that  it  might  for  my  friends,  and  also  for  my  persecu- 
please  the  Almighty  to  convince  the  world  tors. 

after  my  death  that  I  did  not  deserve  any  “  Farewell,  then,  my  royal  brother  I 
of  the  frightful  accusations  by  which  the  May  heaven  bless  you,  my  husband,  my 
calumnies  of  my  enemies  stained  my  char-  children,  England,  Denmark — the  whole 
acter,  wounded  my  heart,  traduced  my  world !  Permit  my  corpse  to  rest  in  the 
honor,  and  trampled  on  my  dignity  !  grave  of  my  ancestors  ;  and  now  the  last, 
“  Sire,  believe  your  dying  sister,  a  unspeakably  long  farewell  from  your  un¬ 
queen,  and,  even  more,  a  Christian,  who  fortunate  Caeoune  Matilda.” 

would  gaze  with  terror  on  the  other  world 

if  her  last  confession  were  a  falsehood.  I  Sir  Lascelles  "Wraxall  assures  us  that 
die  willingly ;  for  the  unhappy  bless  the  the  authenticity  of  this  letter  is  incoutest- 
tomb.  able.  It  will  convince  many  minds  of  the 

“  But  more  than  all  else,  and  even  than  innocence  of  the  unhappy  writer  more 
death,  it  pains  me  that  not  one  of  those  I  conclusively  than  would  be  possible  by  a 
loved  in  hfe  is  standing  by  my  dying  bed,  volume  of  argument.  And  we  cannot  but 
to  grant  me  a  last  consolation  by  a  press-  congratulate  the  author  of  the  three  hand- 
ure  of  the  hand,  or  a  glance  of  compas-  some  volumes  before  us  {TAfe  and  Times 
sion,  and  to  close  my  eyes  in  death.  of  Caroline  Matilda)  on  having  been  the 

“  Still,  I  am  not  alone :  God,  the  sole  instrument  whereby  the  dying  queen’s 
witness  of  my  innocence,  is  looking  down  prayer  is  fulfilled,  and  that  after  ninety 
on  my  bed  of  agony,  which  causes  me  years’  delay  the  world  should  be  convinc- 
such  sufferings.  Sly  guardian  angel  is  ed  by  him  that  she  did  not  merit  the 
hovering  over  me,  and  will  soon  guide  me  “  frightful  accusations  ”  against  which  she 
to  the  spot  where  I  shall  be  able  to  pray  so  touchingly  protests.  P. 


From  the  Weitminster  Bortew. 
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M.  About  has  been  named  the  literary  tive,  but  can  hardly  be  fresh.  A  new  ac- 
grandson  of  Voltaire.  Certainly  he  worth-  quaintance  is  an  unfathomed  deep.  We 
ily  emulates  his  grandfather  in  the  vari-  cannot  foretell  what  language  he  will  use, 
ety  and  multiplicity  of  his  works.  Books  or  what  subjects  he  will  dwight  in.  Yet 
of  travel,  novels,  tales,  plays,  political  the  experience  of  several  years  will  enable 
pamphlets,  and  serious  essays  have  issued  us  to  aetermine  upon  meeting  him  not  as 
from  his  prolific  pen  in  rapid  succession,  to  the  particular  w’ords  he  will  utter,  but 
His  last  production  is  the  most  notable  of  as  to  the  style  of  conversation  he  will  em¬ 
ail,  for  in  it  are  discussed  the  proper  ob-  ploy,  the  ideas  he  will  express,  the  line  of 
jecta  of  human  ambition,  are  traced  the  argument  he  will  adopt.  Southey  says,  in 
best  means  for  increasing  the  happiness  of  his  “Doctor,”  that  an  author  who  has  one 
the  human  race.  style  only  is  a  bungler.  We  hold  that  the 

A  fertile  writer  must  necessarily  repeat  critic  is  the  bungler  who  fails  in  detecting 
himself.  Not  merelywill  he  employ  a  style  the  author  by  his  style.  Whoever  should 
with  which  his  previous  writings  have  take  up  M.  About’s  work  on  “  Progress,” 
made  us  familiar,  but  will  probably  ex-  and  after  a  perusal  of  it  should  fail  in  per- 
pound  doctrines  already  foreshadowed  in  ceiving  its  author’s  impress  on  every  page, 
them.  A  first  work  may  attract  on  ac-  would  be  incompetent  to  criticise  it.  Dif- 
count  of  its  freshness ;  an  author’s  tenth  or  fering  from  his  other  performances  in  title 
twentieth  work  may  be  original  and  attrac-  and  object,  it  resembles  them  all  in  stylo 

-  and  many  of  them  in  tone.  An  enumera- 

*  LeProgria.  Par  Edmond  About.  Paris,  1864.  tion  of  these  performances,  and  brief  esti- 
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mates  of  their  peculiarities,  will  form  the 
most  appropriate  preface  to  an  analysis  of 
his  most  recent  production. 

The  work  by  which  he  first  achieved 
popularity  was  an  account  of  Greece  as  it 
was  in  1852.  To  all  who  were  not  natives 
of  Greece,  that  work  gave  great  pleasure. 
The  wonderful  descriptive  powers  which 
its  author  manifested,  the  bitterness  of  his 
irony,  and  the  sparkle  of  his  style,  were 
alike  remarkable  and  attractive.  That  it 
was  more  clever  than  trustworthy,  more  ef¬ 
fective  as  a  piece  of  writing  than  valuable  as 
a  statement  of  facts,  were  attributable  to 
this,  that  M.  About  was  a  thorough  French¬ 
man,  that  he  wrote  in  order  to  excite  ap¬ 
plause,  to  make  the  Greeks  ridiculous  and 
to  display  his  own  cleverness.  Ilis  next 
literary  essay  was  a  novel  called  Tolla^ 
and  having  for  object  the  depicting  one 
phase  of  life  in  modern  Rome.  The  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  that 
novel,  the  skill  with  which  the  characters 
were  drawn,  the  charming  style  in  which 
the  story  was  narrated,  contributed  to  ex¬ 
tend  M.  About’s  fame,  and  to  give  him  a 
high  place  among  contemporary  writers. 
This  work  was  as  popular  in  England  as 
on  the  Continent.  A  large  section  of  the 
novel  -  ro.ading  public  was  delighted  to 
meet  with  a  French  novel  which  was  inter¬ 
esting  without  being  indecent,  and  deco¬ 
rous  without  being  dull.  That  its  success 
W'as  both  unalloyed  and  deserved  was 
evinced  by  its  being  speedily  translated 
into  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Eng¬ 
lish. 

Hadji  Stavros,  a  Greek  brig.and,  was  the 
hero  of  his  tale  entitled  The  King  of  the 
Mountains.  This  was  a  modern  Rob  Roy 
or  Karl  Moor,  a  freebooter  who  had  be¬ 
come  sufficiently  civilized  to  invest  in  for¬ 
eign  stocks  the  gains  amassed  by  robbery 
and  murder,  and  to  keep  an  account  with  a 
London  banker,  in  place  of  following  the 
examples  of  “  The  Forty  Thieves  ”  and 
their  successors,  and  concealing  his  treas¬ 
ures  in  a  cave,  or  burving  them  in  the 
earth.  Tlie  impression  left  by  this  highly- 
colored  and  very  horrible  tale  was  that 
the  modern  Greeks  were  so  worthless  and 
corrupt  as  to  merit  extermination  rather 
than  the  support  and  sympathy  of  Europe. 
Gemiaim^  a  story  of  Parisian  life,  was 
at  the  same  time  an  exposure  of  the  bad 
features  of  French  society.  It  was  a 
more  genuinely  French  novel  than  any 
M.  Alwut  had  produced ;  the  characters, 


though  well  dra\vn,  were  for  the  most 
part  repulsive  and  contemptible.  An  aged 
marquis,  who  has  exhausted  both  his  for¬ 
tune  and  person  by  his  excesses,  agrees 
that  his  daughter  Germaine  shall  espouse 
a  rich  Spanish  nobleman,  obtaining,  os 
the  reward  of  his  complacency,  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  his  future  son-in-law. 
When  this  scandalous  bargain  is  made 
Germaine  has  lost  one  lung,  is  rapid¬ 
ly  losing  the  other,  and  is  apparently 
doomed  to  an  early  and  nntimely  grave. 
The  nobleman  who  asks  her  hand  in  mar¬ 
riage  does  so  knowing  her  to  be  on  the 
point  of  death,  and  hoping  that  she  will 
not  long  survive  her  w^edding ;  his  object 
being  to  render  legitimate  a  child  he  has 
had  by  a  mistress.  After  the  ceremony, 
Germaine,  who  is  well  cared  for,  gains 
strength,  and  gives  promise  of  recovery. 
Her  husband  falls  in  love  with  her,  and 
desires  to  prolong  her  existence  in  place 
of  countin"  upon  ner  death.  Ilis  mistress 
being  neglected  for  Germaine,  becomes 
jealous  of  her  rival,  and  contrives  to  get 
small  doses  of  arsenic  furtively  adminis¬ 
tered  to  her.  Instead  of  dying  of  the 
oison,  Germaine  recovers  from  her  mala- 
y,  the  small  doses  of  arsenic  proving  a  cure 
for  the  consumption.  The  result  is  that 
she  and  her  husband  live  happily  togeth¬ 
er,  while  those  who  aimed  at  taking  her 
life  are  made  to  die  violent  deaths.  Such 
is  the  plot  of  what  competent  French 
critics  regard  as  !M.  About’s  best  novel. 
Though  marked  by  many  beauties  of  style, 
and  though  the  materi^s  which  compose 
it  are  artistically  disposed,  yet  Germaine 
is,  in  our  o|>inion,  one  of  the  least  praise¬ 
worthy  of  all  M.  About’s  works. 

To  this  story  of  Parisian  society  suc¬ 
ceeded  one  containing  a  picture  of  peas¬ 
ant  life  in  the  south  of  France.  Maitre 
Pierre,  the  hero  of  it,  was  the  antith¬ 
esis  of  Hadji  Stavros ;  the  former  be¬ 
ing  lauded  as  the  benefactor,  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  execrated  as  the  plunderer  of 
his  8|)ecies.  The  object  of  the  author 
was  to  show  the  possibility  of  converting 
that  barren  and  pestilential  district  of  the 
south  of  France,  called  the  “  Landes,”  in¬ 
to  a  fertile  garden  and  salubrious  place  of 
abode.  If  he  had  embodied  his  statistics 
in  an  agricultural  treatise,  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  labored  in  vain.  As  it  was,  the 
mixture  of  hard  facts  and  agreeable  fic¬ 
tions,  of  telling  anecdotes  and  abstruse 
calculations,  dashed  with  the  love-story, 
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■which  compose  this  work,  made  ISIaitre ' 
Pierre  a  book  very  charming  to  peruse 
and  very  useful  to  ponder. 

After  producing  the  foregoing  works, 
M.  About  essayed  a  totally  different  vein, 
passing  from  tne  composition  of  works  of 
fiction  to  criticisms  on  works  of  art.  lie 

!)ublished  two  volumes,  in  one  of  which 
le  criticised  the  pictures  contributed  to 
the  French  International  Exhibition  of 
1855,  and  in  the  other  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  pictures  of  1857.  There  w'as  much 
cleverness,  and  not  a  little  goo<l  sense  in 
his  criticisms.  Ilis  object  was  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  what  was  really  praiseworthy 
rather  than  a  crusade  against  what  was 
weak  or  blameworthy  in  the  pictures  he 
examined.  About  the  affectations  of  the 
realistic  school  he  said  many  things  both 
sharp  and  incontrovertible.  According 
to  him,  a  realistic  painter  values  color 
more  than  drawing ;  whereas  a  grfat  ar¬ 
tist,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  must  both 
draw  and  color  well.  A  realistic  jiainter 
he  likens  to  a  boy  who,  having  grasped  a 
lizard  by  the  tail,  and  the  animal  having 
thrown  off  its  tail  and  escaped,  exclaims 
that  he  has  caught  the  lizard.  Still,  since 
realists  go  to  nature  for  inspiration,  they 
do  better  than  if  they  had  confined  them¬ 
selves  to  copying  or  emulating  the  great 
masters,  ana  it  is  far  better  that  they 
should  clutch  the  lizard’s  tail  with  both 
hands  than  that  they  should  go  away  emp¬ 
ty  handed.  For  to  become  a  servile  copier 
of  the  ancients  is  even  worse  than  to 
squander  time  in  laboriously  reproducing 
dead  leaves  or  dirty  straw.  Successful 
imitators  are  in  turn  taken  as  models  by 
silly  contemporaries.  'Paintings  so  pro¬ 
duced  resemble  a  vessel  of  milk  which  is 
taken  to  town,  and  from  which,  at  every 
halting-place,  a  portion  is  subtracted  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  water  added.  Con¬ 
sequently,  when  the  vessel  reaches  its  des¬ 
tination  it  will  contain  pure  water  only. 

Both  nature  and  the  old  masters  should 
be  diligently  studied,  but  at  the  same  time  | 
eveiy  artist  should  follow  the  bent  of  his 
genius — should  have  a  style  of  his  own. 
Were  Ilaphael  and  Holbein,  Titian  and 
Velasquez,  Rubens  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
to  paint  from  the  same  model,  each  one 
would  produce  a  work  differing  radically 
in  character  and  effect.  Force  would  be 
the  predominant  quality  of  one,  grace  of 
another:  one  would  impress  on  his  figure 
the  stamp  of  rude  health,  another  would 
make  it  express  intellectual  power.  The 
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predominance  in*  the  picture  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  excellence  or  quality  of  the  model 
would  constitute  the  artist’s  style.  Style, 
which  represents  the  particular  traits  or 
features  an  artist  loves  to  dwell  on,  is 
good  or  bad  in  proportion  as  it  represents 
what  is  beautiful  or  ugly  in  nature,  what 
is  noble  or  ignoble  in  man. 

By  far  the  most  famous  of  M.  About’s 
numerous  productions  was  the  work  on 
The  Roman  Question,  The  priests  were 
so  much  incensed,  that  they  succeeded  in 
getting  the  French  government  to  sup¬ 
press  it.  Of  this  the  author  had  no  cause 
to  complain,  as  his  own  popularity  and 
the  demand  for  his  book  wore  thereby 
largely  increased.  That  the  book  was  a 
paragon  of  cleverness  could  not  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  Tliat  it  was  either  a  ■w'holly  fair 
or  trustworthy  one  was  less  certain.  The 
priests  have  countless  enemies  and  few 
friends.  Arrayed  against  them  are  hosts 
of  men  of  great  talent  and  rare  skill  in 
attack.  Their  defenders  are  seldom  men 
of  genius,  and  are  never  men  of  tact  and 
discretion.  The  defence  is  certainly  a 
most  hopeless  undertaking,  for  who  can 
jiarry  a  sneer  or  repel  a  sarcasm  ?  When 
figures,  the  accuracy  of  which  nobody 
can  dispute,  and  statements  which,  though 
one-sided,  nobody  could  controvert,  are 
adduced  to  prove  that  the  papal  adminis¬ 
tration  is  the  most  burdensome  in  Europe, 
that  the  faces  of  the  Pope’s  subjects  are 
ground  to  the  earth  in  order  that  he  and 
the  cardinals  may  fare  sumptuously,  it  is 
certainly  no  answer  to  allege  that  the 
Pope  is  one  of  the  meekest,  most  benev¬ 
olent,  and  virtuous  of  men.  Yet  such 
was  the  character  of  the  answers  made  by 
the  upholders  of  the  Papacy  to  M.  About’s 
damaging  charges. 

A  variety  of  plays,  tales,  essays,  and  a 
novel  constitute  the  rem.aining  works  of 
this  author.  Ilis  jilays  were  hooted  off 
the  stage,  and  although  this  was  attribut¬ 
ed  to  the  intrigues  of  a  cabal,  yet  there 
were  other  good  reasons  why  they  should 
have  proved  utter  failures.  Smart  writing 
will  of  itself  insure  the  success  of  a  work 
of  fiction,  but  something  more  is  required 
in  order  to  fascinate  a  theatrical  audience. 
The  plot  must  be  well  constructed,  the 
incidents  must  be  novel  and  natural,  and 
the  personages  life-like.  Now,  the  plot, 
incidents,  and  personages  of  M.  About’s 
plays  are  deficient  in  all  these  respects, 
and  for  this  deficiency  a  few  clever  hits 
and  some  pieces  of  telling  dialogue  are 
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very  inadequate  compensations.  No  one 
who  has  read  his  published  plays  can 
wonder  at  M.  Abouvs  failing  to  achieve  a 
theatrical  success.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  tales  and  essays  have  had  hosts  of  read¬ 
ers,  for  they  possessed  all  the  requisites 
necessary  to  render  such  literary  composi¬ 
tions  attractive.  Perhaps  the  least  happy 
of  all  his  works  is  his  novel  Maddon. 
The  subject  of  it  is  that  which  Dumas 
the  younger  has  brought  into  fashion,  the 
life  and  adventures  of  a  lady  of  no  virtue 
and  of  luxurious  tastes.  The  cleverness 
with  which  the  subject  is  handled  does 
not  counterbalance  the  fact  that  the  book 
is  an  imitation.  "WHien  he  produced  Tolla, 
31.  About  struck  out  a  new  vein  for  him¬ 
self,  and  for  so  doing  deserved  and  ob¬ 
tained  praise.  In  producing  J/We/on,  he 

f)andered  to  the  depraved  tastes  of  a  prof- 
igate  public,  and  for  so  doing  has  been 
justly  censured  by  those  who  admired  his 
talents.  He  has  been  sufficiently  punished 
in  finding  few  sympathizers,  even  among 
those  to  whom  novels  of  that  class  give 
especial  pleasure. 

His  last  book  is  addressed  to  those  who 
reflect,  rather  than  to  the  more  numerous 
class  that  enjoy  what  is  called  life.  An 
intimate  knowledge  of  Bohemian  society 
is  not  the  best  qualification  for  composing 
a  work  on  the  philosophy  of  human  prog¬ 
ress.  From  a  Bohemian  point  of  view 
the  proper  result  of  civilization  would  be 
to  bring  within  the  reach  of  all  on  earth 
the  peculiar  pleasures  which  3Iohammed 

1)romised  to  the  faithful  hereafter.  But 
^I.  About’s  view  is  the  very  reverse  of 
this.  lie  wishes  for  that  which  all  good 
men  desire,  the  amelioration  of  manA  lot 
on  earth,  in  order  that  his  intellect  may 
be  cultivated  and  his  highest  faculties 
expanded.  Than  this  nothing  can  be 
more  admirable,  but  the  fine  sentiments 
in  this  work  are  tarnished  by  the  suspicion 
that  its  author  is  not  thoroughly  in  earn¬ 
est.  Dismissing  this  suspicion  for  the 
present,  let  ns  give  an  exposition  of  the 
contents  of  the  book. 

He  states  in  the  preface  that  being  over¬ 
lauded  by  one  party  and  over-depreciated 
by  another,  he  has  written  this  book  in 
order  to  show  himself  in  his  true  colors  ; 
that  being  no  longer  young,  and  not  expect¬ 
ing  to  be  great,  ho  is  desirous  to  benefit 
his  fellows  by  adding  some  results  of  his 
reading  and  observation  to  the  common 
fund  of  human  experience.  He  professes 
to  belong  to  a  ^school  of  practical  men, 


who,  disregarding  hypothesis,  care  only 
for  proven  facts.  This  school  does  not  dis¬ 
pute  the  existence  of  another  state  of  ex¬ 
istence,  but,  till  this  be  demonstrated, 
confines  itself  within  the  limits  of  reality. 
Within  these  limits,  of  which  the  horizon 
is  bounded,  and  wherein  neither  charming 
visions  nor  menacing  spectres  exist,  the 
disciples  of  this  school  make  the  most  of 
a  lowly  state  and  a  short  life.  31.  About 
and  those  of  his  school,  in  rejecting  all 
hypothetical  conclusions,  run  the  ri^  of 
frequently  giving  very  unsatisfactory  so¬ 
lutions  of  certain  problems.  Yet  imiier- 
fect  though  those  conclusions  are,  they 
have  this  in  their  favor,  that  men  of  every 
country,  character,  and  religion  may  ac¬ 
cept  them,  being  equally  acceptable  to 
Christians  as  to  Mussulmen,  to  deists  as 
to  atheists.  Among  the  things  which  all 
may  accept  as  tnie  is  this,  that  without 
miraculous  intervention  no  atom  of  matter 
can  either  have  beginning  or  end,  that 
from  the  time  when  this  globe  was  an  in¬ 
ert  mass  of  matter  up  to  that  when  it  was 
clothed  w’ith  vegetation  and  covered  with 
animal  life,  there  was  uninterrupted  and 
incontestable  progress.  A  step  in  this 
progression  was  the  birth  of  man.  Nature’s 
crowning  work.  3Ian  is  the  legitimate 
ruler  of  the  globe,  inasmuch  as  no  other 
natural  organism  is  so  complete  in  itself, 
is  superior  in  development  to  the  human 
organism,  or  equally  qualified  for  indefinite 
improvement  as  it  is. 

What,  then,  is  the  ideal  of  progress, 
what  the  maximum  of  happiness  here  be¬ 
low  ?  It  is  that  human  life  should  be  pro¬ 
tracted  to  its  attainable  natural  limit,  that 
the  earth  should  bo  made  to  nourish  as 
many  men  as  it  can  contain,  that  men 
should  become  as  perfect  and  as  happy  as 
the^  possibly  can  be.  The  perfection  of 
which  man  may  dream,  and  perhaps  attain, 
consists  in  the  entire  and  harmonious  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  physical  and  moral  being. 
Whoever  shall  have  combined  in  his  own 
person,  in  proper  equilibrium,  mental  and 
jihysical  health,  vigor,  and  beauty,  is  per¬ 
fect.  To  sacrifice  the  mind  to  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  physical  appetites  is  to  sink  to 
the  level  of  a  brute.  To  destroy  the  body 
by  inches  in  order  to  develop  the  mind  is 
to  act  like  a  madman.  He  is  truly  wise 
who  rejects  no  kind  of  happiness,  and 
strives  to  augment  it  in  himself  and  among 
his  neighbors. 

We  are  all  links  in  a  chain.  Those  things 
of  which  we  boast,  we  owe  to  the  succes- 
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sive  labors  of  preceding  generations.  The 
health  which  w’e  enjoy  is  attributable  to 
the  studies  of  countless  physicians,  from 
the  time  of  Hippocrates  down  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  The  poetry  with  which  our  mem¬ 
ories  are  stored,  the  paintings  with  w’hich 
our  eyes  are  ravished,  the  examples  of  her¬ 
oism,  virtue,  or  magnanimity  which  are 
offered  for  our  imitation,  are  due  to  those 
w'ho  formerly  filled  our  j)laces  on  the  earth. 
Without  them  w’e  should  not  be  what  we 
are.  Unless  w’e  do  likewise  our  posterity 
will  have  no  reason  to  value  us.  It  is  not 
enough  that  men  should  refrain  from  evil ; 
they  are  bound  to  acknowledge  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  what  their  predecessors  have 
done  for  them  by  transmitting  an  equally 
valuable  heritage  to  their  descendants.  In 
troth,  the  men  now  existing  play  the  part 
of  Providence  to  those  who  will  hereafter 
people  the  earth. 

Whatever  short-sighted  and  unreflecting 
men  may  say  about  the  glories  of  former 
ages,  it  IS  certain  that  on  the  whole  the 
present  is  as  great  as  anv  previous  age. 
It  may  be  that  we  shall  loolc  m  vain  among 
our  contemporaries  for  statesmen  as  virtu¬ 
ous  as  Aristides,  for  generals  as  invincible 
as  Cfesar,  for  more  admirable  sculptors  than 
Phidias,  for  diviner  painters  than  Raphael, 
for  more  charming  poets  than  La  Fontaine 
and  3Ioliere,  for  orators  more  eloquent 
than  Demosthenes  or  Cicero.  If  the  few 
are  less  remarkable,  the  majority  are  more 
comfortable.  The  great  men  of  former 
times,  when  assembled  together,  would 
make  but  a  small  gathering.  But  the  lot 
of  the  m^ority  during  the  ages  of  Louis 
XIV.,  of  Leo  X.,  of  Caesar,  and  of  Pericles, 
what  was  it  compared  with  that  of  the 
majority  now  ?  Formerly  a  few  great  men 
marked  an  epoch.  Now,  unless  the  mass 
of  the  people  be  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
and  well  instructed,  we  call  a  country  bar¬ 
barous,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  a  few  men  of  genius. 

A  distinctive  trait  of  this  age  is  the  ra¬ 
pidity  with  which  any  valuable  invention  is 
Drought  into  general  use  and  spread  over 
the  whole  earth,  and  then  superseded  by 
somethiim  more  useful  and  still  more  com¬ 
plete.  Probably  cue  or  two  centuries 
elapsed  between  the  discoveries,  first  of  the 
sun-dial,  then  of  the  hour-glass,  and  then 
of  the  water-clock.  Between  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  water-clock  and  the  clever  piece 
of  meclianism  which  is  said  to  have  been 
sent  by  the  Caliph  Haronn  Alraschid  to 
Charlemagne,  more  than  a  thousand  years 
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elapsed.  Seven  hundred  years  were  re¬ 
quired  to  convert  the  fixed  clock,  actuated 
by  weights,  into  a  portable  clock.  Three 
hundred  years  were  required  to  c.onvert 
the  huge  pieces  of  clock-work  which  our 
fathers  chained  to  their  girdles  into  tho 
watches  we  carry  in  our  waistcoat  pockets. 
The  compass  was  invented  two  thousand 
years  before  Columbus  thought  of  employ¬ 
ing  it  in  order  to  discover  the  New  World. 
Gunpowder,  which  was  first  made  in 
China,  we  know  not  how  long  ago,  w’as 
brought  to  Europe  during  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  yet  cannon  were  not  cast  till  seven 
or  eight  hundred  years  afterwards.  First 
a  cannon  was  produced,  then  a  harquebnss, 
then  a  musket,  and  lastly  a  rifle.  The  in¬ 
terval  between  these  several  discoveries  is 
so  great  that  more  than  three  centuries 
separate  the  firing  of  the  harquebuss  which 
caused  the  death  of  Bayard,  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  revolver  which  made  the  for¬ 
tune  of  Colt. 

Formerly  the  inventor  was  a  man  apart. 
It  w^as  requisite  for  him  not  merely  to 
make  a  discovery,  but  to  convince  his  fel¬ 
lows  that  what  they  had  believed  to  be 
true  was  the  very  reverse  of  true,  and  to 
overcome  the  opposition  of  influential  as¬ 
sociations  which  were  interested  in  uphold¬ 
ing  the  old  delusions  he  had  exploded.  An 
inventor  is  no  longer  a  man  preaching  in 
the  wilderness.  Tlie  moment  he  opens  his 
month  to  speak,  thousands  listen  to  and 
profit  by  his  teaching.  At  the  same  in¬ 
stant  two  or  more  men  now  make  iden¬ 
tical  discoveries.  If  an  invention  be  im¬ 
perfect  when  first  made,  others  add  what 
18  wanting,  or  supersede  it  by  something 
more  perfect.  The  danger  now  is,  so  many 
are  competitors  for  the  honor  of  having 
made  a  particular  discovery,  that  posterity 
will  never  learn  to  whom  the  honor  really 
pertains.  Who  will  ever  decide  as  to 
whom  the  credit  is  due  for  the  application 
of  the  electric  current  to  telegraphic  pur¬ 
poses  ?  “  Whereas  the  monomaniac  Eros- 
tratus  who  set  fire  to  the  temple  of  Diana 
is  immortal,  because  no  one  could  claim 
partnership  in  the  act.” 

Two  classes  of  men  will  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  posterity  for  having  made  the 
nineteenth  century  what  it  is:  stock-job¬ 
bers  and  reviewers.  Stock-jobbing  has 
done  some  harm;  but  on  the  whole  far 
more  good.  Now  and  then  it  will  cause 
a  disastrous  crisis  when  the  markets  of 
Europe  shall  be  inundated  with  unmar¬ 
ketable  securities.^  But  tlie  circulation  of 
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these  securities  will  also  h-ave  createrl  last¬ 
ing  benefits.  The  isthmus  which  now  di- 
viues  two  seas  will  then  have  been  cut 
through ;  tunnels  will  then  have  pierced 
mountains  which  are  now  barriers  separat¬ 
ing  two  countries ;  rivers  will  be  embank¬ 
ed,  cities  drained,  marsh  land  reclaimed, 
hill  sides  wooded;  the  whole  earth  will 
have  been  rendered  more  habitable,  and 
the  sum  of  hura.an  comfort  will  have  been 
doubled.  These  advantages  will  have  had 
their  source  in  the  extension  of  joint-stock 
enterprise. 

Reviewers,  too,  will  merit  the  thanks  of 
posterity.  Their  thanks  will  be  due  not 
because  a  pamphleteer  named  Pascal  in¬ 
vented  the  whdelbarrow,  nor  because  three 
or  four  other  writers  shall  have  solved  the 
problem  of  aerial  naWgation ;  nor  even  be¬ 
cause  every  now  and  then  one  of  them  hits 
upon  a  truth  of  universal  interest,  like 
that  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and 
the  principle  of  nationalities.  Were  they 
only  simple  go-betweens,  the  pedlers  of 
ideas,  and  nothing  more,  their  part  would 
still  be  one  of  considerable  importance. 
Ideas,  like  capital,  multiply  by  circulation. 
Hence,  an  able  writer  does  exactly  the 
same  work  as  Rothschild,  with  this  difier- 
ence  only,  that  he  obtains  less  pay. 

“  One  day  I  met  a  man  who  lived  by  selling 
spectacles  to  the  peasantry.  In  reply  to  my 
questions,  he  said  that  he  got  on  pretty  well,  as 
even  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  were  now 
anxious  to  see  clearly,  but  that  he  had  many 
drawbacks  to  contend  against,  seeing  that  when 
he  entered  a  village  the  boys  stoned  him  and 
the  gendarmes  asked  for  his  passport ;  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  these  things,  he  plied  his  trade, 
because  animated  by  the  thought  that  in  selling 
his  spectacles  he  was  enabling  those  who  were 
nearly  blind  to  make  use  of  their  eyes.  I  told 
him  that  I  and  my  comrades  were  carrying  on 
a  similar  traffic,  and  with  similar  objects.  We 
vend  in  France  and  abroad,  spectacles  of  all 
colors  and  sorts :  we  sell  rose-colored  ones 
^  through  which  the  nTetched  may  behold  a  future 
*  of  justice  and  equality,  blue  ones  which  enable 
a  man  of  low  degree  to  look  upon  gilded  thrones 
and  sparkling  crowns  without  being  dazzled, 
magnifying  ones,  through  which  a  useful  man 
appears  ten  times  greater  than  a  prefect  in  all 
his  glory,  l\Iy  brethren  and  I  are  as  much  per¬ 
secuted  by  those  in  authority  as  you  are  by 
naughty  children  and  insolent  gendarmes.  High 
officials  are  firmly  convinced  that  journalists 
wish  to  sell  red  spectacles  to  the  people  in  order 
to  incite  them  to  overturn  the  government  and 
get  possession  of  the  government  offices.  What¬ 
ever  be  the  kind  of  spectacles  sold,  those  who  are 
engaged  in  selling  them  must  not  be  deterred  by 
any  obstacles,  or  discoursed  by  tlio  thought 


that  their  labors  will  never  them  honor — they 
must  work. 

“  According  to  some,  to  labor  is  a  duty ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  labor  is  a  hindrance.  In 
1848,  we  sang  a  workman’s  ditty  to  the  effect 
that  labor  was  lilierty.  Now,  to  labor  is  the 
law  in  accordance  with  which  man  exists  on  the 
earth.  Yet  the  majority  think  idleness  a  sign 
of  nobility — a  thing  of  which  a  man  should  be 
proud.  We  cry  out  almut  the  spread  of  demo¬ 
cratic  opinions  ;  still,  at  heart  everybody  is  very 
much  of  an  aristocrat  A  manufacturer  who 
has  made  a  fortune  thinks  himself  ennobled  if 
he  marry  his  daughter  to  a  marquis.  A  man 
holding  the  most  insignificant  government  post 
is  regarded  as  far  superior  to  him  who  keeps  a 
shop.  ‘  A  government  official  is  almost  a  gen¬ 
tleman  :  he  does  so  little  work.’  When  by  mis¬ 
hap  a  youn^  girl  is  reduced  to  marry  a  young 
man  who  is  rich,  well  read,  and  respectable, 
and  making  twenty  thousand  crowns  a  year  by 
his  business,  she  explains  her  downcome  in  a 
very  roundabout  way  to  her  old  schoolfellow  : 

‘  My  husband  is  in  business,  but  he  is  a  mer¬ 
chant,  he  does  things  on  a  laige  scale,  he  hardly 
works  at  all,  so  to  speak,  merely  appearing  in 
his  office  for  half  an  hour  daily.  Besides,  he 
counts  on  retiring  from  business  very  soon.’  Her 
friend,  who  is  the  wife  of  a  sub-prefect  having 
an  income  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  francs, 
affectionately  embraces  her,  saying :  ‘  Poor  dear  I 
I  shall  be  always  the  same  to  you.  My  hus¬ 
band  has  no  prejudices.  We  shall  be  delighted 
to  be  introduced  to  yours  when  he  shall  have 
retired  from  business.’  ”  * 

From  the  moment  that  a  man  ceases  to 
labor,  French  society  regards  him  with 
respect.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the 
cleverest  people  in  the  world  should  learn 
to  reverence  those  who  toil.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  however,  the  toilers  entertain  very  silly 
notions  about  their  respective  merits.  The 
merchant  who  has  no  sign-board  above  his 
door,  thinks  himself  superior  to  him  who 
has  one,  the  wholesale  takes  precedence  of 
the  retail  dealer,  the  retail  dealer  of  the 
costermonger,  the  costermonger  of  the 
workman,  the  city  workman  ol  the  coun¬ 
try  workman.  Even  among  working  men 
there  are  grades,  printers  ranking  first 
and  scavengers  last.  It  is  not  customary 
to  cite  Mussulmen  as  examples,  yet  on 
this  point  they  argue  more  justly  than  we 
do.  According  to  them,  it  matters  not 
what  a  man’s  calling  is ;  the  man  ought  to 
be  esteemed  for  his  wisdom  or  virtue.  In 
the  bazaars  of  Constantinople  and  Algiers 
men  may  be  seen  whom  all  consult  and 
venerate,  one  being  a  m.aker  of  slippers, 
another  a  mender  of  clothes.  While  labor 


*  These  para(;rai>ha  have  been  abride^d  from 
p.  4 1  to  p.  60. 
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is  honorable  in  itself,  there  are  certain 
kinds  of  labor  which  should  be  discounte¬ 
nanced.  Formerly,  two  poor  men  might 
be  seen  carrying  a  rich  man  in  a  sedan 
chair  through  the  streets  of  Paris.  In 
1  i’Gi,  such  a  sight  occasioned  no  comment ; 
now,  it  would  cause  a  tumult.  In  these 
days  men  could  not  behold  their  fellows 
doing  the  work  of  horses,  without  being 
indignant. 

Whether  a  man  be  rich  or  poor,  noble 
or  servant,  enlightened  or  ignorant,  his 
person  is  sacred ;  there  is  none  who  can 
properly  claim  authority  over  him.  In¬ 
stead  of  this  being  inculcated,  the  educa¬ 
tion  given  to  mankind  is  similar  to  that 
given  to  the  dwarf  trees  which  grow  un¬ 
der  the  shadow  of  the  monarchs  of  the  for¬ 
est.  Sometimes  the  towering  oaks  de¬ 
mean  themselves  so  far  as  to  tell  the  tiny 
trees  that  their  spreading  branches  shelter 
them  from  the  sun  and  protect  them  from 
the  storm ;  the  trees  reply  that  they  are 
oaks  also,  and  would  wax  strong  and  tall, 
w'ere  it  not  for  the  shadow  which  covers 
their  beads.  When  the  huge  trees  are 
cut  down,  the  dwarfs  soon  become  mon¬ 
archs  in  turn.  Every  man  has  illimitable 
rights  over  nature,  but  has  none  over  his 
neighbor.  He  is  only  bound  to  obey  laws 
to  which  he  has  given  his  assent,  to  respect 
those  whom  he  has  himself  set  in  authori¬ 
ty.  These  are  his  natural  rights.  What 
some  men  demand  as  their  rights  are  fol¬ 
lies.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  pretension 
for  which  so  many  were  slaughtered  in 
1848,  and  which  means  that  any  person 
has  the  right  to  take  up  arms  in  order  to 
force  society  at  large  to  compel  certain  of 
its  members  to  employ  and  pay  those  for 
whose  services  they  have  no  occasion. 
Equally  foolish  is  the  demand  that  those 
having  property  should  share  it  with  those 
who  have  none.  Not  less  foolish  is  the 
asserted  right  to  be  educated  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  State.  Because  education  is 
a  good  thing,  it  does  not  follow  that  peo¬ 
ple  should  have  to  educate  their  children 
under  compulsion.  As  for  the  right  to 
rise  in  rebellion,  which  has  been  claimed 
as  one  inherent  in  men,  it  means  that, 
where  universal  suffrage  prevails,  four  in¬ 
dividuals  may  plot  to  render  themselves 
the  masters  of  mrty. 

But  inviolate  though  each  man’s  person 
may  be,  a  man  must  associate  himself  with 
others  if  he  w'ould  benefit  himself.  In 
“  Robinson  Crusoe  ”  we  see  man  placed 
alone,  face  to  face  with  nature.  lie  was 


a  man  of  some  education  ;  he  had  at  his 
command  tools,  arms,  books,  and  a  few 
grains  of  wheat,  these  grains  of  wheat 
representing  the  labors  of  a  hundred  pre¬ 
ceding  generations.  Although  placed  on 
an  island  having  a  fine  climate  and  fertile 
soil,  although  in  no  danger  from  either 
beasts  of  prey  or  pestilential  marshes,  yet 
his  life  was  always  hanging  on  a  thread, 
and  was  not  perfectly  secure  till  the  day 
when  he  formed  the  rudiments  of  a  society 
by  obtaining  the  companionship  of  Friday. 
\V  hy  is  it  that  the  savages  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  w’ho  live  amid  one  of  the  finest  of 
climates,  and  on  one  of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  of  soils,  are  poor  and  wretched,  and 
exist,  on  an  average,  from  twelve  to  thir¬ 
teen  years  ;  while  Englishmen,  born  amid 
cold  and  fog,  in  a  land  of  which  the  natu¬ 
ral  productions  are  grass  and  oaks,  have 
a  minimum  existence  of  thirty-nine  years  ? 
It  is  because  these  savages  do  not  asso¬ 
ciate  together  in  tribes,  while  in  e>ei'y 
Englishman’s  cradle  is  a  tiny  invisible 
piece  of  paper,  representing  a  share  in  the 
“  Great  Britannic  Society.” 

The  progress  of  society'  tends  towards 
the  formation  of  a  vast  European  associa¬ 
tion,  in  which  each  member  will  labor  for 
the  advantage  of  himself  and  of  the  others. 
A  beginning  has  been  made  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  success  of  luteniational  Ex¬ 
hibitions.  Yet  many  years  must  elapse 
before  all  men  will  act  as  if  conscious  that, 
in  respecting  the  rights  of  each  other, 
they  are  obeying  a  law  of  nature.  At 
present,  nations  and  individuals  associate 
themselves  together  with  a  view  to  gain  a 
personal  advantage,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  others.  When  the  Treaty  of  Com¬ 
merce  was  concluded,  the  French  fondly 
hoped  that  by  means  of  it  they  w’ould  en¬ 
rich  themselves  and  ruin  the  English.  The 
English  entertained  an  equally  charitable 
hope.  Both  have  grumbled,  because  hith¬ 
erto  both  have  profited  and  neither  has 
been  ruined. 

The  type  of  modem  society  is  the  om¬ 
nibus.  suppose  we  wish  to  go  from 
the  Madeleine  to  the  Bastille  ;  if  we  take 
a  cab  we  shall  have  to  pay  two  francs,  and 
the  journey  will  occupy  three  quarters  of 
an  hour.  The  omnibus,  which  is  a  society 
on  wheels,  will  make  the  journey  in  lialf 
an  hour,  at  the  cost  of  three  sous.  In  fact, 
the  omnibus  is  not  merely  a  four-wheeled 
coach,  it  is  also  a  car  of  Progress ;  the 
symbol  of  peaceful  association  based  on 
freedom.  We  enter  and  leave  it  when  we 
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please.  Therein,  whoever  pa^s  enjoys 
e(jual  rights,  without  any  distinction  of 
rank  or  person.  The  conductor  politely 
obeys  those  who  feed  him ;  he  never 
dreams  of  tyrannizing  over  his  masters. 
Whatever  you  say  or  read,  he  dare  not 
ask  for  an  additional  fraction  ;  “  nor  dare 
he  ra.ake  a  fat  lady  sit  upon  your  knees, 
which  I  venture  to  say  would  be  intolera¬ 
ble  oppression.” 

Unhappily  the  cleverest  people  in  the 
world  will  enter  on  the  path  of  Progress 
only  w'hen  it  suits  them,  or  else  with  re¬ 
luctance.  If  all  the  mothers  of  France 
w'ere  .assembled  in  the  Plain  of  Saint  Den¬ 
is,  and  asked  what  careers  they  would 
choose  for  their  eons,  not  more  than  two 
would  select  that  wherein  Parmentier, 
Jaqiuart,  or  Franklin  distinguished  them¬ 
selves,  while  the  remainder  w'ould  desire 
for  their  eons  either  the  epaulettes  of  a 
colonel,  the  mitre  of  a  bishop,  or  the  em¬ 
broidered  uniform  of  a  prefect.  The  gov¬ 
ernment,  diplomatic  posts,  the  army,  the 
fleet,  the  bench,  the  bar,  and  the  church, 
are  very  honorable,  and  very  useful  insti¬ 
tutions,  but  they  were  instituted,  for  the 
sole  purposes  of  maintaining  things  as 
they  are.  Education,  agriculture,  trade, 
commerce,  arts,  and  sciences,  have  for 
their  objects  to  render  the  world  better 
than  it  is.  It  is  necessary  that  French¬ 
men  should  comprehend  this.  In  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  even  in  England,  the  first  thing 
asked  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  is,  what 
will  he  do  ?  In  France  it  is,  what  will  he 
l)e?  During  the  deplorable  ages  called 
out  of  mockery  “  the  good  old  times,” 
there  was  no  security  for  person  or  prop¬ 
erty  beyond  the  circle  of  authority ;  hence 
the  inordinate  desire  to  hold  some  office. 
The  French  Revolution  did  the  reverse 
of  extinguishing  this  longing.  It  threw 
open  all  posts,  and  inspired  everybody 
with  a  pjission  for  occupying  them.  There 
is  not  a  French  town  that  does  not  wish 
to  have  a  college,  or  a  father  who  does 
not  stint  himself  in  order  to  give  his  son 
a  classical  education  ;  because  whoever 
goes  to  a  college  may  take  a  degree,  and 
whoever  has  obtained  a  degree  may  be¬ 
come  a  candidate  for  a  situation  under 
government. 

Were  the  talents  and  activity  which  our 
five  hundred  thousand  government  offi¬ 
cials  expend  in  obtaining  and  retaining 
their  places,  or  in  rising  to  higher  ones, 
turnea  into  other  channels,  they  would 
suffice  to  solve  all  the  scientific,  manufac¬ 


turing,  and  commercial  problems  which 
retard  the  march  of  humanity.  The 
amount  of  courage,  discipline,  and  self-de¬ 
nial  displayed  by  our  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  soldiers  during  a  year  of  peace,  in 
marching  from  barrack  to  barrack,  would 
suffice  to  erect  a  bridge  between  Dover 
and  Calais,  to  the  advantage  of  commerce 
and  civilization.  The  following  is  the 
programme  of  a  competitive  examination 
lately  held  in  sixteen  French  towns : 
Each  competitor  must  have  been  vacci¬ 
nated,  must  be  of  irreproachable  moral 
character,  and  the  member  of  a  respecta¬ 
ble  family.  He  must  w'rite  French  cor¬ 
rectly,  must  make  good  abstracts,  and  be 

3ared  to  answer,  both  in  writing  and 
y,  whatever  questions  ma^  be  asked 
of  him  in  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  surveying,  physics,  chemistry, 
botany,  and  geology.  Whoever  shall  suc¬ 
ceed  in  this  examination  will  be  allowed 
to  serve  gratuitously,  during  several  years, 
in  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Warehouses! 

Assuredly  it  is  bad  enough  that  so  much 
intelligence  should  be  expended  on  such 
things,  while  so  many  cannot  read  or  w'lite, 
w'hile  so  many  Frenchmen  cannot  even 
speak  the  French  tongue  ;  but  it  is  even 
more  deplorable  that  Frenchwomen,  even 
of  the  better  class,  should  receive  no  edu¬ 
cation  worthy  of  the  name.  We  dwarf 
the  brains  of  our  girls  as  the  Chinese 
dwarf  their  w'omen’s  feet.  Desiring  to 
keep  them  from  temptation,  w'e  keep  them 
ignorant.  The  same  father  who  proudly 
recounts  the  progress  of  his  boy  in  art  and 
science,  is  even  prouder  of  being  able  to 
8.ay  to  his  future  son-in-law,  “  I  am  about 
to  intrust  to  you  a  little  angel  who  has 
never  been  out  of  a  convent,  w'bo  has  seen 
nothing,  who  knows  nothing,  w’ho  is,  in 
short,  a  perfect  treasure  of  ignorance.” 
There  is  an  insurmountable  barrier  be¬ 
tween  the  college  in  w’hich  w’e  educate  our 
boys,  and  the  convent  in  which  we  educate 
our  girls.  When  persons  of  different  sex¬ 
es  marry,  they  have  no  tastes  or  ideas  in 
common.  Moreover,  the  ignorance  of  the 
mothers  of  families  leads  to  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  children  who  from  their  birth  are 
imbued  with  erroneous  notions  and  dan¬ 
gerous  prejudices.  The  fathers  of  families 
will  one  day  learn  tliat  their  daughters 
ought  to  have  a  lay  education  as  w’ell  as 
their  sons ;  that  both  should  learn  the  same 
truths,  should  govern  their  actions  by  the 
same  rules.  “  To  give  a  good  and  solid 
education  to  the  gentle  sex  would  tend 
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to  double  the  army  of  progress,  to  draw 
closer  the  domestic  relations,  and  to  an¬ 
nihilate  that  extra-conjugal  society  (the 
demi  -  monde  of  Dumas  the  younger) 
which  is  now  so  very  prosperous.” 

Very  much  is  wanting  as  respects  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  districts  of 
France.  The  work  which  is  now  done 
badly  by  individual  cultivators  would  be 
far  better  done  by  a  smaller  number  hav¬ 
ing  larger  farms.  As  it  is,  the  soil  yields 
only  half  what  it  is  capable  of  yielding. 
One  reason  why  the  practice  of  agriculture 
is  at  so  low  an  ebb  in  France,  as  compared 
with  England,  is,  that  the  majority  of  rich 
and  educated  Frenchmen  prefer  the  city 
to  the  country,  while  Englishmen  prefer 
the  country  to  the  city. 

“  A  few  years  ago  I  learnt  the  following  from 
a  conversation  held  on  board  an  Austrian  steam¬ 
boat  with  a  French  provincial  and  a  Lancashire 
man,  Iwth  of  whom  were  merchants  and  both 
travelling  on  business.  Both  were  pursuing 
the  same  object  over  land  and  sea — the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year  from 
ftinded  property,  but  their  castles  in  the  air 
resembled  each  other  in  the  foundation  only. 
The  ideal  of  the  provincial  was  to  live  in  Paris 
amongst  the  cleverest  men  in  the  world.  Life, 
according  to  him,  could  be  enjoyed  no  where 
else.  The  ideal  of  the  Lancashire  man  was  to 
become  the  owner  of  something  in  the  shape  of 
a  house,  between  a  castle  and  a  cottage,  situ¬ 
ated  two  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  Lon¬ 
don,  overlooking  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  a 
park  and  old  trees.  There  he  would  enjoy  the 
society  of  pleasant  neighbors.  He  would  marry 
his  cousin,  take  in  the  Tivie*  and  the  We»U 
minster  lietiew,  hunt,  have  a  cellar  of  the 
choicest  claret,  and  a  family  of  children  whom 
he  would  educate  in  accor^nce  with  the  ven¬ 
erable  traditions  of  Old  England.  Each  of  his 
sons  would  choose  his  own  profession.  They 
would  go  forth  and  make  their  fortunes  either 
in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  London,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  or  even  in  Calcutta,  after  which 
they  would  return  to  their  native  country,  buy 
houses,  and  enjoy  life  after  a  fashion  similar 
to  that  in  which  their  father  had  enjoye<i  it. 
In  the  city  a  man  makes  a  fortune,  but  it  is  in 
the  country  that  his  wealth  affords  him  pleas¬ 
ure.”* 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  lamen¬ 
table  than  the  condition  of  French  society 
when  Louis  XIV.  ventured  to  say  that  he 
was  the  State.  Still  the  State,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  him,  was  an  organism,  and 
therefore  superior  to  the  abstractions 
which  have  superseded  it.  According  to 
Bossuet,  every  man  is  a  slave  in  a  two- 

•  Abridged  from  pp.  183,  184. 


fold  sense :  he  belongs  to  an  invisible  mas¬ 
ter — God,  and  to  a  visible  master  sent  by 
God — the  king.  According  to  Rousseau 
and  the  “  theo-democratic  ”  school,  the 
individiual  belongs  to  a  God  who  is  not  an 
oppressor,  and  also  to  the  State,  a  visible 
despot,  an  absolute  master,  an  animal  cre¬ 
ated  by  itself.  According  to  the  religion 
of  Progress,  should  we  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  witness  its  establishment,  the  individ¬ 
ual  will  acknowledge  no  master.  The 
modem  State  is  an  association  voluntarily 
formed  by  a  largo  number  of  free  and 
ecjual  individuals  to  provide  at  the  expense 
or  all  for  the  security  of  each.  The  inhab¬ 
itants  of  every  country  are  united  by  a 
desire  to  maintain  their  frontiers,  to  de¬ 
fend  their  properties  and  their  lives.  Ex- 
jierience  teaches  that  these  and  other  du¬ 
ties  must  be  intrusted  to  a  government. 
Equity  requires  that  every  person  shall 
pay  his  share  of  the  public  charges,  and 
shall  have  a  voice  in  public  affairs.  Rea¬ 
son  and  humanity  concur  in  determining 
that  on  controverted  points  the  decision 
of  the  majority  shall  be  calmly  accepted 
by  the  minority ;  but  it  is  both  useless 
and  detrimental  for  the  presiding  power 
to  meddle  with  matters  which  concern  a 
select  few  only.  The  French  system  of 
centralization  obliges  the  government  to 
interfere  in  municipal,  industrial,  agricul¬ 
tural,  theological,  philosophical,  and  ar¬ 
tistic  questions,  all  of  which  are  matters 
of  private  concern.  The  amount  of  work 
thus  incurred  by  the  government  involves 
the  maintenance  of  a  staff  of  half  a  million 
of  officials,  costing  the  country  a  vast  sum 
and  benefiting  it  in  a  very  small  degree. 
Worse  still,  a  government  which  must  do 
so  much  cannot  but  disple.ose  many,  and 
is  obliged  to  diminish  the  freedom  of  all 
in  order  to  curb  its  enemies.  Tlie  system 
of  repression  results  in  periodical  out¬ 
breaks  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  its 
victims.  Hence,  during  eighty  years, 
France  has  been  alternately  cursed  with 
an.archy  and  despotism.  Both  these  evils 
would  be  avoided  were  the  government 
restrained  within  natural  limits  and  the 
centralizing  system  abolished. 

Although  we  have  shaken  off  the  yoke 
of  Divine  Right,  yet  we  still  suffer  from 
its  effects.  Countless  abuses  flourish  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  at 
first  originated  by  a  heaven  -  descended 
monarch.  The  Americans  are  more  for¬ 
tunate;  they  cannot  bo.ast  of  a  history, 
but  they  suffer  little  from  tradition.  The 
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legacies  of  “  the  good  old  times  ”  are  the 
most  intolerable  of  burdens.  Amon" 
these  are  the  numerous  monopolies  which 
are  maintained  by  tl»e  government  at  the 
cost  of  the  people  at  large.  For  instance, 
no  one  can  become  a  stock-broker  without 
first  obtaining  permission  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  next  paying  two  millions  of 
francs  for  the  privilege.  Professions  and 
trades  of  every  kind  are  environed  w'ith 
privileges.  Thanks  to  the  exertions  of 
Michel  Chevalier,  a  step  has  been  made 
towards  free  trade  with  all  the  Avorld.  As 
it  is,  the  peojde  of  France  are  obliged  to 
pay  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs  for  what 
can  be  purchased  in  England  for  twenty- 
five.  Indeed,  all  restrictions  on  commerce 
and  the  circulation  of  money  ought  to  be 
removed.  It  is  even  questionable  if  the 
State  be  justified  in  making  gaming  a 
crime  ;  should  men  choose  to  transfer  their 
property  through  the  medium  of  a  gam¬ 
ing-table,  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
do  so.  TTiey  may  act  foolishly,  but  this  is 
a  personal  and  not  a  public  matter.  Yet 
that  which  the  State  should  not  attempt 
to  prevent  it  should  equally  abstain  from 
encouraging ;  State  lotteries  and  gaming¬ 
houses  are  in  every  way  objectionable. 
Taxation  should  never  be  employed  as  an 
instrument  of  temptation  and  an  incentive 
to  vice. 

Far  less  excusable  than  the  French  laws 
which  forbid  gaming  is  the  law  which  pro¬ 
hibits  the  free  disposition  of  property  by 
will.  What  can  be  more  ridiculous  than 
that  during  life  a  man  may  dispose  as  he 
pleases  of  his  property,  but  that  after  death 
he  cannot  bequeath  it  otherwise  than  as  the 
law  directs !  Add  to  this  the  compulsory 
division  of  a  father’s  estate  among  his 
children,  and  we  have,  first,  a  restriction  1 
on  natural  liberty ;  second,  an  injury  to 
France.  “  A  father  is  bound  to  educate 
his  children,  and  prepare  them  to  support 
themselves,  but  is  in  no  Avise  bound  to  di¬ 
vide  his  fortune  among  them.”  The  re¬ 
sult  of  the  French  system  is  that  one  son 
may  bo  an  arrant  profligate — a  sharji 
thorn  in  his  father’s  side ;  another  may  be  j 
dutiful  and  a  great  comfort  to  his  father,  1 
yet  after  death  both  will  claim  a  like  por- 1 
tion  of  their  father’s  estate.  Nay  more;! 
should  a  man  establish  a  manufactory  and  i 
die,  it  will  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  divid- 1 
cd  among  his  children.  IIis  sons  may  in  ! 
turn  do  likewise,  and  at  their  deaths  there  i 
will  be  another  sale  and  another  division. , 
Thus  the  same  work  has  always  to  be ' 


done  over  again.  Progress  is  consequent¬ 
ly  checked ;  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  languish  under  this  system. 
“  Common  sense  blushes  at  it.” 

Should  a  man  die  intestate  and  leave 
no  legal  heirs,  his  property  lapses  to  the 
State.  It  ought  to  lapse  to  his  parish : 
the  parish  is  more  closely  related  to  the 
deceased  than  the  government.  Seven 
hundred  thousand  francs  are  all  that  the 
State  acquires  annually  from  this  source. 
The  sura  makes  no  figure  in  the  budget ; 
a  portion  of  it  would  be  a  godsend  to 
many  a  parish.  Even  a  thousand  francs 
would  go  far  towards  erecting  a  school 
or  founding  a  library.  Were  this  change 
made,  a  man  destitute  of  heirs  would  no 
longer  be  isolated  in  his  village;  the  whole 
village  would  display  towards  him  the  re¬ 
spect  and  attentions  of  an  heir,  and  w.puld 
be  careful  that  during  his  last  hours  he 
was  neither  preyed  u])on  nor  plundered. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  kind  of  prog¬ 
ress  we  have  been  advocating  is  material 
only;  that  were  agriculture,  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  commerce  to  flourish  as  w'e 
should  desire,  France  would  become  the 
mere  counterpart  of  America.  No  ac¬ 
count  has  yet  been  taken  of  art,  science, 
or  literature,  and  of  the  part  they  play  in 
ennobling  human  nature.  The  answer  is, 
that  France  is  now  in  the  position  of  a 
man  having  a  fortune  to  make  before  ho 
can  live  at  ease.  Such  a  man  cannot  bo 
expected  to  accumulate  money  and  culti¬ 
vate  his  mind,  simultaneously.  He  knows, 
however,  that  the  drudgery  he  has  gone 
through  will  enable  him  to  educate  his 
children,  and  hopes  that  the  mental  pre¬ 
eminence  unattainable  by  him  w’ill  be 
reached  by  them.  The  present  generation 
must  work,  in  order  that  future  genera¬ 
tions  may  enjoy  greater  comforts  and  have 
more  leisure.  Millions  of  Frenchmer.  can¬ 
not  read  or  write,  are  una-ware  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  right  and  wrong,  while 
thousands  pass  their  lives  in  brutish  and 
criminal  occupations,  merely  for  the  want 
of  a  little  capital.  There  are  women  who 
never  hesitate  betw’een  virtue  and  de¬ 
bauchery,  because  they  have  had  no  choice. 
These  evils  are  as  old  as  the  hills,  but  the 
eneral  conviction  that  they  must  be  reme- 
ied  dates  from  yesterday.  When  the 
remedy  shall  have  been  found,  we  shall 
enjoy  the  fine  arts  and  other  luxuries  with 
tenfold  zest.  “  AVhat  I  require  of  Prog¬ 
ress  is  that  artists  and  poets,  like  other 
laborers,  shall  find  society  better  organ- 
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ized,  bread  less  dear,  and  cutlets  more 
plentiful.”  Material  progress  has  not  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  will  never  absorb  all  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  this  generation.  Were  it  so,  we 
should  risk  leaving  bad  habits  as  well  as 
fortunes  to  our  successors.  “  My  sole  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  show  what  is  needful  to  be  done 
in  order  that  all  may  \fe  happy  and  free 
here  below:  my  sole  hope,  that  having 
read  this  book,  some  of  those  who  now 
do  nothing,  or  nothing  well,  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  employ  their  talents  and  powers 
more  profitably.” 

This  age  is  said  to  be  fertile  in  miracles, 
but  it  is  added  that  these  are  all  of  a  very 
practical  kind ;  that  we  live  in  an  age  of 
steam,  electricity,  gas,  guano,  crinoline, 
india-rubber,  photography,  drain.age,  and 
universal  suffrage,  and  yet  are  less  letter¬ 
ed,  less  artistic,  less  delicate  and  polished 
than  the  contemporaries  of  Louis  XIV.,  or 
even  of  Francis  I. !  Now,  to  say  that  the 
present  age  has  produced  nothing  in  art 
or  literature  comparable  with  the  great 
works  of  antiquity  is  to  assert  what  is 
very  difficult  of  proof.  At  all  events,  the 
intellectual  workers  of  this  age  have  in¬ 
duced  thousands  to  read,  understand,  and 
admire  the  productions  of  other  ages.  If 
the  ancients  would  not  find  rivals,  were 
they  to  revisit  the  earth,  they  w'ould  owe 
half  the  praises  that  would  be  showered 
on  them  to  the  exertions  of  those  who  do 
not  profess  to  rival  them.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  determine  the  absolute  rank  of  liv¬ 
ing  authors.  “F6nelon  was  unjust  to 
Moli^re,  and  Bossuet  cruel ;  Madame  do 
Sevigny  ranked  Bourdaloue  too  high,  and 
Racine  too  low.”  In  1 828  the  partisans  of 
the  Classical  school  regarded  the  advent  of 
three  new  poets'as  a  public  calamity.  Tlie 
result  has  been  the  addition  of  Lamartine, 
Hugo,  and  Musset  to  the  number  of  our 
admirable  poets.  Nor  should  it  be  for- 

fotten  that  the  works  of  Aristophanes, 
'erence,  Plautus,  and  Moliere,  though 
worthy  of  being  read  and  re-read,  are  no 
longer  fitted  for  representation  in  public. 
From  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  plays  of  living  writers  are  more 
valuable  than  the  immortal  works  of  the 
greatest  dramatists.  In  one  department 
of  literature  we  have  distanced  our  pred¬ 
ecessors.  History  as  written  by  Augus¬ 
tin  Thierry,  Guizot,  Mignet,  Thiers,  Henri 
Martin,  Saint-Beuve,  Michelet,  Taine,  dif¬ 
fers  entirely  from  that  written  by  Livy, 
Tacitus,  Bossuet,  and  Voltaire,  and  is  far 
superior  to  the  history  of  any  contempo- 
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rary  writers,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  that  written  by  Macaulay.  As  for  nov¬ 
els,  can  any  previous  ones  rival  those  of 
our  day  ?  If  we  enumerated  the  names  of 
great  contemporary  musical  composers, 
sculptors,  and  painters,  we  should  show  a 
long  catalogue  of  names  which  will  be 
remembered  hereafter.  But  what  is  done 
by  those  who  maintain  that  arts  and  let¬ 
ters  are  decaying  ?  They  blame  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  call  upon  it  to  produce  great 
men.  In  answer  to  the  call  the  government 
offers  prizes,  but  the  great  men  are  not 
forthcoming.  It  would  be  far  better  if 
arts  and  letters  were  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  If  Cardinal  Richelieu  had 
not  made  the  French  Academy  a  national 
institution,  it  would  probably  be  as  inde- 

[lendent,  wealthy,  and  useful  fts  the  Eng- 
ish  Royal  Society — a  society  which  is  truly 
royal,  tor  it  owes  nothing  either  to  the 
liberality  of  chancellors  of  the  exchequer, 
or  to  the  patronage  of  sovereigns.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances,  the  motto  of 
the  French  people  has  been  either  Jfe 
gains  his  ena  who  is  patient^  or  else.  He 
'gains  his  end  who  is  importunate.  It 
would  be  well  if,  taking  advantage  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce,  France  were  to  im¬ 
port  the  English  motto.  He  gains  his  end 
who  works. 

Two  principles,  both  thoroughly  French 
yet  both  contradictory,  alternately  influ¬ 
ence  the  home  administration  and  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  France.  Foreigners  fancy 
that  all  Frenchmen  are  cast  in  the  same 
mould,  are  all  revolutionists  and  courtiers, 
skeptics  and  bigots,  brave  and  servile,  half 
Zouaves  and  half  footmen.  Closer  study 
would  teach  them  that  the  French  nation 
is  composed  of  men  of  two  very  marked 
temperaments,  and  of  men  floating  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  The  one  class  is  compos¬ 
ed  of  tories,*  the  other  of  patriots.  The 
tory  is  sober  and  staid  in  language  and 
deportment.  He  has  perfectly  settled 
ideas  about  everything  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  ;  is  convinced  that  one  person  pos¬ 
sesses  inalienable  rights ;  that  a  certain  in¬ 
stitution  is  based  on  everlasting  principles. 
To  support  his  honor  and  dignity  he  wea¬ 
ries  himself  over  certain  good  books. 
With  a  proud  satisfaction  he  puts  his  trust 
in  particular  fables ;  he  reverences  certain 
thrones  in  imminent  danger  of  being  over¬ 
turned,  and  contributes  his  superfluous 
means  to  uphold  certain  causes.  “  He  is 

•  The  word  we  have  translated  “  tory,”  literally 
means  churchwarden.  It  is  margutHier, 
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a  very  different  being  from  the  dancing- 
master  whom  foreigners  regard  as  the  typ¬ 
ical  Frenchman.  Yet  he  is  thoroughly 
French,  both  by  birth  and  descent.  lie 
is  the  descendant  neither  of  Moliere,  nor 
of  Voltaire,  but  is  the  lineal  successor  of 
those  who  stoned  Molifere’s  bier,  and  who 
ordered  the  common  hangman  to  burn  the 
works  of  Voltaire.”* 

The  patriot  is  as  voluble  as  the  tory  is 
reticent,  e.\pressing  his  views  without  hes¬ 
itation,  being,  in  fact,  a  living  profession 
of  faith.  But  his  ideas  are  as  little  orig¬ 
inal  as  those  of  the  tory.  lie  borrows 
from  others  those  which  suit  his  taste. 
Concerning  the  obstinacy  of  kings,  the 
cunning  of  priests,  the  inquisition,  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  treacherous  Albion,  the  inalien¬ 
able  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the 
glory  of  the  French  name,  he  is  so  well 
accoutred  as  to  be  able  to  stand  his  ground 
against  ten  armies.  U nfortunately,  he  has 
read  and  reflected  little,  and  keeps  the 
embryos  of  his  ideas  steeped  in  .llcohol. 
There  is  much  good  in  him,  despite  his 
free-and-easy  manner;  he  has  generous 
instincts,  the  sentiment  of  honor,  and  he 
detests  tyranny.  If  France  were  peopled 
with  tories  only,  she  would  soon  be  bless¬ 
ed  with  an  absolute  monarchy.  Were  pa¬ 
triots  the  only  inhabitants,  she  would  be 
the  most  unstable,  enterprising,  and  insup¬ 
portable  of  republics.  Were  both  classes 
face  to  face,  and  alternately  possessed  of 
power,  the  tories  would  send  the  patriots 
to  the  rack  to  please  a  God  of  mercy, 
while  the  patriots  would  behead  the  tories 
in  honor  of  liberty.  Between  these  two 
classes  stands  the  m.as8  of  the  nation,  but 
it  unfortunately  inclines  to  each  alternate¬ 
ly,  and  is  too  versatile  to  remain  long  in 
any  one  frame  of  mind. 

At  this  moment  the  mass  of  Frenchmen 
are  uncertain  as  to  what  kind  of  foreign 
policy  ought  to  bo  pursued.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  reason  why  France  is  so  dan¬ 
gerous  is  that  she  has  a  large  standing 
army  and  no  principles.  Unhappily,  she 
has  too  many  principles,  most  of  which 
contradict  each  other.  She  supports  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  and  divine  right, 
the  principle  of  nationalities  and  of  natu¬ 
ral  frontiers,  of  non-intervention  and  also 
of  intervention.  One  of  two  courses  must 
be  taken ;  there  must  be  either  a  return 
to  the  old  despotic  system,  with  the  res¬ 
toration  of  all  Its  abuses  and  the  retmpo- 
sition  of  all  its  burdens,  or  else  a  step 
taken  on  the  pathway  of  Progress.  If  the 


latter  course  be  followed,  battles  will  be 
fought,  not  to  annex  fresh  territory  or  ob¬ 
tain  natural  frontiers,  but  for  the  sole  ob¬ 
jects  of  freeing  the  oppressed,  and  of  pre- 
jiaring  the  way  for  a  general  peace  which 
will  never  again  be  broken.  Yet  previ¬ 
ously  to  setting  out  on  such  a  crusade, 
France  ought  to  enjoy  fi’eedom  at  home. 
Whenever  the  majority  of  Frenchmen 
shall  be  agreed  in  demanding  freedom  and 
all  its  attendant  blessings,  they  will  obtain 
them  without  either  erecting  barricades 
or  rising  in  rebellion.  All  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  that  they  should  understand  each 
other  and  act  together.  Should  they  do 
so,  the  government  will  speedily  accede 
to  their  requests. 

Within  the  usual  compass  of  an  article 
it  is  impossible  to  give  an  exhaustive  anal¬ 
ysis  of  a  large  octavo.  Hence,  in  stating 
M.  About’s  views  on  Progress,  we  have 
had  to  omit  many  and  to  curtail  several. 
Nevertheless  we  have  said  enough  to  give 
a  clear  notion  of  the  scope  of  the  work, 
and  to  enable  a  correct  opinion  to  be 
formed  as  to  its  merits.  It  would  be 
grossly  unjust  to  withhold  our  thanks 
from  M.  About  for  having  tried  to  impress 
on  his  countrymen  the  propriety  of  be¬ 
stowing  on  the  patient  worker  the  honor 
and  praise  they  now  lavish  on  the  useless 
idler.  From  ins  book  on  Progress  they 
may  learn  the  lesson  gathered  by  Long¬ 
fellow  at  Nuremberg, 

“as  a  floweret  of  the  soil, 

The  nobility  of  labor,  the  long  pedigree  of  toil.” 

Perhaps  no  nation  is  sufliciently  con¬ 
scious  that  labor  is  re.ally  honorable  and 
that  idleness  is  really  disgraceful.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  of  .all  nations  the  French  is  the  one 
that  persistently  acts  on  the  maxim,  that 
the  chief  end  of  man  is  not  work  but  pleas¬ 
ure.  Consequently,  as  soon  as  a  French- 
m.an  has  secured  what  he  considers  a  com¬ 
petency,  he  retires  from  business  and  lives 
on  his  income.  There  is  nothing  abso¬ 
lutely  wrong  in  this.  A  man  may  be  as 

ay  with  a  fixed  income  of  three  hun- 
,as  with  one  of  three  thousand  a  year; 
but  the  man  who  elects  to  lounge  through 
life  after  he  h.as  accumulated  sufficient 
capital  to  return  him  a  yearly  income  of 
three  hundred  pounds,  is  a  far  less  useful 
member  of  society  than  he  who  aims  high¬ 
er.  The  man  with  three  hundred  a  year, 
a  wife,  and  a  family,  can  hardly  manage  to 
live ;  he  cannot  form  a  library  or  collect 
choice  pictures,  while  the  man  with  three 
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thousand  can  do  all  that  and  much  more. 
In  the  matter  of  fortune  Englishmen  aim 
muxsh  higher  than  Frenchmen.  And  thus 
it  is  that  England,  with  less  natural  ad¬ 
vantages,  is  a  wealthier  country  than 
F ranee.  W ere  the  majority  of  Frenchmen 
as  determined  as  are  the  majority  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  to  better  their  positions,  France 
would  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe. 

It  is  because  Frenchmen  are  too  easily 
satisfied  that  the  jirevailing  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  so  despotic.  The  great  body 
of  the  people  really  cares  nothing  for  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
It  cares  far  more  about  the  weight  of  tax¬ 
ation.  The  middle  class  is  the  body  and 
soul  of  France,  and  that  class  is  devotedly 
attached  to  the  imperial  government. 
Perhaps  the  most  unpopular  thing  ever 
done  by  the  present  emperor  was  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  with 
England.  The  middle  class,  which  is  both 
ignorant  and  short-sighted,  believed  the 
effect  of  that  measure  would  be  to  reduce 
their  profits.  That  class  considered  itself 
entitled  to  be  protected  against  the  com¬ 
petition  of  foreigners,  and  considered  an 
approximation  to  free-trade  as  a  breach  of 
privilege.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  privileges  with  which  the  nobuity  used 
to  be  taunted  have  been  extinguished  by 
the  llevolution.  They  have  been  snatched 
from  the  aristocracy  and  appropriated  by 
the  middle  class.  To  prove  to  that  class  i 
how  great  are  its  deficiencies  has  been  M.  | 


[November, 

About’s  object  in  penning  this  work.  He 
is  rather  too  severe  a  censor  to  be  accept¬ 
ed  as  a  teacher.  He  is  far  too  clever  a 
writer  to  be  taken  as  a  leader.  The  French 
pay  little  heed  to  those  who  cannot  amuse 
them,  and  those  who  amuse  them  they 
refuse  to  obey.  It  may  seem  absurd  to 
condemn  a  book  because  of  its  being  too 
clever,  yet  from  a  practical  point  of  view 
cleverness  is  a  mistake.  Tne  men  w'ho 
can  keep  the  House  of  Commons  ia  a  roar 
never  become  prime  ministers.  If  we  add 
that  M.  About  gives  us  the  impression  of 
writing  that  which  he  hopes  will  be  popu¬ 
lar  rather  than  what  he  knows  to  be  true, 
we  shall  have  stated  all  that  can  be  said 
in  his  dispraise. 

M.  About’s  avowed  objects  have  our 
fullest  sympathy;  the  principles  he  up¬ 
holds  we  respect ;  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  Progress  we  sincerely  believe.  That  all 
the  dwellers  on  earth  should  be  able  to 
live  in  comfort  by  their  exertions,  we  con¬ 
sider  most  desirable ;  that  society  may  be 
organized  so  as  to  render  this  possible,  we 
hold  to  be  incontrovertible.  Even  were 
this  a  Utopian  vision,  we  should  prefer 
believing  the  vision  to  accepting  the  heart¬ 
rending  conclusion  that  “  whatever  is,  is 
right.”  Life  would  not  be  worth  a  day’s 
purchase  were  we  certain  that  the  future 
would  be  a  counterpart  of  the  present. 
Our  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Progress 
W'ould  be  worse  than  useless  were  they 
merely  footprints  in  the  sand. 
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“Whatbvbe  withdraws  us  from  the  all  poetry  worthy  of  the  name  acliieves 
power  of  the  senses ;  whatever  makes  the  something  beyond  and  better  than  this — 
past,  the  distant,  and  the  future  predomi-  it  purifies  and  exalts,  not  less  than  it 
nate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  pleases.  It  is,  therefore,  with  more  than 
scale  of  human  beings.”  To  render  us  the  expectation  of  mere  enjoyment  that  we 
this  service  is  the  peculiar  and  noble  priv-  welcome  a  new  volume  from  the  foremost 
ilege  of  poetry.  For  though  that  art  has  of  our  living  poets, 
been  truly  said  to  have  the  creation  of  in-  Mr.  Tennyson  is  now  beyond  criticism 
tellectual  pleasure  for  its  chief  object,  yet  in  one  sense  of  the  word.  Whether  or  no 

___ - ; -  he  has  attained  “  the  wise  indifference  of 

*  Enoch  Arden,  etc.  By  Alfred  Tknstsos,  the  wise,”  he  has  assuredly  won  for  him- 
D.C.L.,  Poet-Laureate.  Loudon:  Moxon.  1864.  self  a  place  in  literature  against  which  no 
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critical  assaults  could  much  prevail,  and 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  which  no  critical 
praise  could  much  enhance.  Hut"  to  criti¬ 
cise,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  is  not 
to  dispense  loftily  praise  or  blame — often 
on  no  sounder  principle  than  that  on  which 
was  based  the  dislike  entertained  towards 
Dr.  Fell.  Ileal  criticism  loves  not  fault¬ 
finding,  neither  does  it  yield  to  the  self- 
indulgence  of  indiscriminate  praise;  it  rests 
upon  a  regard  for  truth,  and  a  desire  to 
appreciate  justly.  It  is  in  such  a  spirit 
that  we  would  approach  the  volume  before 
us;  seeking  to  discover  what  stage  it 
marks  in  the  development  of  the  poet ;  en¬ 
deavoring  to  estimate  what  it  adds  to  the 
debt  the  world  already  owes  him. 

It  has  been  remarked,  not  unfrequently, 
that  Mr.  Tennyson’s  earl^-  poems  were,  as 
a  rule,  wanting  in  human  interest.  Some — 
like  the  Mennaid  and  the  Dying  i^tran — 
were  uninteresting  owing  to  unreality  of 
subject ;  others  .again — the  Margarets  and 
Dilia?is  and  Adelines,  were  uninteresting 
owing  to  unreality  or  insufficiency  of  treat¬ 
ment.  There  was  in  these  first  efforts  no 
attempt  to  portray  life ;  no  study  of  the 
motives  and  interests  of  life,  or  of  the 
sources  of  action ;  no  story,  little  real 
emotion.  There  is  not  even  distinct  rep¬ 
resentation  of  nature.  There  is  sweet¬ 
ness  of  music,  and  painting  rich  in  color; 
but  the  tones  are  like  the  murmur  of  a 
brook,  speaking  of  many  things,  yet  of 
nothing  clearly  ;  and  the  lines  are  confused 
with  the  mirage  of  unre.ality  which  hangs 
over  the  whole.  These,  however,  were 
but  prolusions :  the  poet  M’as  “  mewing  his 
mighty  youth.”  It  was  not  long  before 
he  beat  his  deeper  rausio  out.  In  the 
words  of  his  ablest  critic :  “  With  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Third  Series,  in  1842,  Mr. 
Tennyson  appears  distinctly  as  the  poet  of 
his  own  age.  Ilis  apprenticeship  is  over, 
his  mastery  over  the  instruments  of  his 
art  is  complete,  and  he  employs  it  in  either 
j>resenting  the  life  of  his  contemporaries, 
the  thoughts,  incidents,  and  emotions  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  England,  or  in 
treating  legend  and  history  with  reference 
to  the  moral  and  intellectual  sympathies 
now  active  amongst  us.”*  The  poems  here 
referred  to  established  at  once  and  finally 
his  place  in  English  literature,  and  the 
place  so  won  he  has  ever  since  retained, 
and  by  the  same  means.  He  never  after 
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lost  his  hold  on  his  own  time.  A  poet 
may  use  unaccustomed  forms,  he  may 
choose  new  themes,  may  illustrate  strange 
aspects  of  life ;  but  if  he  is  to  be  a  poet  at 
all  he  must  reach  the  hearts  of  his  readers, 
and  to  do  this  he  must  be  the  poet  of  his 
own  age.  Herein  Mr.  Tennyson’s  strength 
has  lain.  The  Princess,  '■'‘Medley^'  as  it 
was,  and,  in  its  machinery  at  least,  utterly 
dissevered  from  all  reality,  yet  spoke  the 
thoughts,  and  reflected  the  interests,  and 
set  forth  the  duties  and  the  true  relations 
of  our  every-day  life.  Maud,  whether 
“  morbid  ”  or  “  spasmodic  ” — or  whatever 
other  exploding  name  it  must  be  content 
to  bear — was  in  all  points  a  tragedy  which 
might  have  darkened  yesterday.  The 
Idyls,  like  the  older  fragment  called  Morte 
d Arthur,  are  made  alive  by  “modern 
touches  here  and  there ;”  the  old  legends 
derive  new  youth  and  a  deeper  truthful¬ 
ness  from  the  modem  point  of  view.  And 
now  in  this  volume  M’e  have,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  modem  touches  only.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  title  originally 
proposed  for  this  book  was  Idyls  of  the 
Hearth.  The  change  which  has  taken 
place  is,  we  think,  to  be  regretted.  Idyls 
of  the  Hearth  would  have  been  a  descrip¬ 
tive,  and  a  very  accurate  descriptive  title. 
The  volume  is  made  up  of  five  lending 

fioems,  with  some  pieces  called  “misceb 
aneous”  added.  These  five,  however 
differing  in  other  respects,  have  all  this 
characteristic  in  common,  that  they  are 
poems  of  domestic  life ;  of  the  life  of  the 
present  day  in  various  ranks,  as  modified 
and  colored  by  certain  of  the  chances  and 
changes,  some  startling,  others  of  common 
occurrence,  to  which  it  is  ever  exposed. 
Never  has  it  been  more  clearly  shown  that 
the  elements  of  pathos  and  tragedy  are 
always  existing ;  that  in  the  life  we  lead, 
and  which  is  led  by  others  around  us,  poe¬ 
try  is  not  dead,  though  it  may  sleep  only 
to  bo  awakened  by  the  touch  of  its  master. 

In  a  review  of  “  The  Angel  in  the  House,” 
included  among  his  essays,  the  accomplish¬ 
ed  critic,  alre^y  quoted,  warmly  vindi¬ 
cates  the  claims  of  married  love  as  a  fit 
subject  for  poetry.  In  answer  to  the  com¬ 
mon  and  vulgar  remark,  that  marriage  is 
the  death  of  romance,  lie  exclaims,  with 
no  less  beauty  than  truth : 

“  The  romance  of  life  gone !  when  with  the 
humblest  and  most  sordid  cares  of  life  are  in¬ 
timately  associated  the  calm  delights,  the  settled 
bliss  of  home ;  when  upon  duties,  in  themselves 
perhaps  often  wearisonie  and  uninteresting, 
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“  After  a  lingering — ere  she  was  aware — 

Like  the  caged  bird  escaping  suddenly, 

The  little  innocent  soul  flitted  away.” 

To  this  sorrow  and  poverty,  Philip  Ray, 
“  the  miller’s  only  son,”  who,  like  Enoch, 
had  been  the  friend  of  her  childhood,  and 
the  lover  of  her  youth,  but  who  had  never 
told  his  love,  would  fain  bring  comfort. 
In  the  name  of  his  old  friendship  for  Enoch 
and  for  herself,  he  asks  to  send  her  boy 
and  girl  to  school — which  had  been  Enoch’s 
dearest  wish.  Her  he  cares  for  tenderly, 
yet,  “  fearing  the  lazy  gossip  of  the  port,” 
seldom  sees  her  ;  but  with  the  children  it 
was  ditterent : 

“  From  distant  corners  of  the  street  they  ran 
To  greet  his  hearty  welcome  heartily  ; 

Lords  of  his  house  and  of  his  mill  were  they ; 
Worried  his  passive  ear  with  petty  WTongs 
Or  pleasures,  hung  upon  him,  played  with  him 
And  called  him  Father  Philip.  Philip  gained 
As  Enoch  lost ;  for  Enoch  seemed  to  them 
Uncertain  as  a  vision  or  a  dream, 

Fniut  (IS  a  figure  Been  in  early  dawn 
Down  at  the  far-end  of  an  avenue. 

Going  we  know  not  where  :  and  so  ten  years. 
Since  Enoch  left  his  hearth  and  native  land,  j 
Fled  forward,  and  no  news  of  Enoch  came.” 

After  these  ten  years,  and  yet  another, 
when  all  hope  was  dead,  after  many  pray¬ 
ers  and  a  dream  which  seemed  as  it  vvere 
a  sign  from  heaven  in  answer  to  her  pray¬ 
ers,  the  woman  so  loii"  widowed  yields 
more  to  Philip’s  devotion,  and  her  chil¬ 
dren’s  wishes,  than  to  the  dictates  of  her 
own  heart.  It  is  impossible  by  (juotation, 
it  is  yet  more  impossible  by  any  critical 
analysis,  to  convey  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  tenderness  and  refinement  with 
which  this  delicate  theme  is  touched.  The 
faithfulness  and  purity  of  Annie  are  kept 
without  stain  ;  and,  by  an  exipiisite  touch, 
she  lives  sad,  alnio.st  unhappy  as  Philip’s 
wife,  until  “  the  new  mother  came  about 
her  heart,”  reconciling  her  to  her  lot,  and 
causing  the  past  not  indeed  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  but  to  be  remembered  without  a  pang. 
The  nobility  of  I’hilip’s  character,  too,  is 
thoroughly  sustained — following  never  any 
selfish  end,  but,  in  true  singleness  of  jnir- 
pose,  leaving  nothing  undone  to  soothe 
the  grief  and  lighten  the  burdens  of  the 
playmate  of  his  childhood — in  the  poet’s 
words,  “  hungering  for  her  peace and  at 
last  finding  his  reward,  brought  to  him  as 
it  were  by  force  of  circuinstances  rather 
than  sought  by  any  effort  of  his  own. 

Meanw’hile,  where  was  Enoch?  Voy¬ 
aging  afar ;  trading  on  distant  shores,  not 
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for  pleasure  or  idleness,  not  from  selfish  ' 

greed  and  lust  of  gain  ;  but  stirred  by  his  ! 

honorable  ambition  to  have  “  all  his  pretty  j 

young  ones  educated.”  lie  prospers  well  ! 

in  his  endeavors ;  but,  when  returning 
with  purposes  fulfilled,  hope  painting  his  I 

future  in  highest  colors,  sudden  calamity 
conies  upon  him.  For  the  ship  “Good  ; 

Fortune”  goes  down  in  ruin :  i 

“  Less  lucky  her  home-voyage :  at  first  indeed 
Through  many  a  fair  sea-circle,  day  by  day. 

Scarce-rocking,  her  full-busted  figure-head 
Stared  o’er  the  ripple  feathering  from  her  bows : 

Then  followed  calms,  and  then  winds  variable. 

Then  batfling,  a  long  course  of  them ;  and  last 
Storm,  such  as  drove  her  under  moonless 
heavens. 

Till  hard  upon  the  cry  of  ‘  breakers  ’  came 
The  crash  of  ruin,  and  the  loss  of  all 
But  Enoch  and  two  others.  Half  the  night. 

Buoyed  upon  floating  tackle  and  broken  spars, 

These  drifted,  stranding  on  an  isle  at  morn 
Rich,  but  the  loneliest  in  a  lonely  sea.” 

As  time  runs  on,  his  companions  die,  and 
he  is  left  through  long  years  alone.  The 
oriental  landscape  is  painted  as  only  the 
author  of  Lochdey  Hall  could  paint  it ; 
but  all  the  glories  of  eternal  summer  be¬ 
come  hideous  in  the  eyes  of  the  castaway. 
Deliverance  at  last  comes  to  him,  broken, 
prematurely  aged,  strange  to  human  speech 
and  human  society ;  but  with  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  wife,  of  children,  and  of  home,  alive 
within  him  still.  He  returns  to  find  all 
things  changed,  and  is  told  of  his  own 
death,  of  his  wife’s  long  sorrow,  of  Philip’s 
friendship,  and  of  how  that  friendship  was 
at  last  repaid,  by  a  kindly  gossip  of  the 
village,  wlio  can  see  no  trace  of  Enoch  Ar¬ 
den  in  the  bent,  gray-haired,  worn-out  old 
man,  who  seeks  the  shelter  of  her  half- 
ruined  roof.  Bowed  down  by  unspeaka¬ 
ble  sadness,  one  wish  only  is  present  to 
him — to  see  lie.r  face  once  again,  and 
“know  that  she  is  happy.”  He  yields 
to  the  irresistible  longing,  and  from  Phil¬ 
ip’s  garden  he  gains  a  sight  of  the  comfort 
and  the  genial  happiness  of  Philip’s  hearth : 

“  Now  when  the  dead  man  come  to  life  beheld 
His  wife  his  wife  no  more,  and  saw  the  babe 
llers,  yet  not  his,  upon  the  father’s  knee. 

And  all  the  wannth,  the  peace,  the  happiness. 

And  his  own  children  tall  and  l>eautiful. 

And  him,  that  other,  reigning  in  his  place. 

Lord  of  his  rights  and  of  his  children’s  love — 

Then  he,  though  Miriam  Lane  had  told  him  all. 

Because  things  seen  are  mightier  than  things 
heanl. 

Staggered  and  shook,  holding  the  branch,  and 
feared 

To  send  abroad  a  shrill  and  terrible  cry, 
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Which  in  one  moment,  like  the  blast  of  doom. 
Would  shatter  all  the  happiness  of  the  hearth. 

He  therefore  turning  softly  like  a  thief^ 
Lest  the  harsh  shingle  should  grate  underfoot. 
And  feeling  all  along  the  garden-wall. 

Lest  he  should  swoon  and  tumble  and  be  found. 
Crept  to  the  gate,  and  opened  it,  and  closed. 
As  lightly  as  a  sick  man  s  chamber-door, 
Behind  him,  and  came  out  upon  the  waste. 
And  there  he  would  have  knelt,  but  that 
his  knees 

Were  feeble,  so  that  falling  prone  he  dug 
His  fingers  into  the  wet  earth,  and  pray^. 

‘  Too  hard  to  bear  I  why  did  they  take  me 
thence  ? 

<)  God  .\lmighty,  blessed  Saviour,  Thou 
Tliat  didst  uphold  me  on  my  lonely  isle, 
Uphold  me.  Father,  in  my  loneliness 
.\  little  longer !  al»l  me,  give  me  strength 
Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know. 

Help  me  not  to  break  in  upon  her  peace. 

My  children  tool  must  I  not  speak  to  these? 
They  know  me  not  I  should  betray  myself. 
Never:  no  father’s  kiss  for  me — the  girl 
So  like  her  mother,  and  the  boy,  my  son.’  ” 

It  would  be  hard  to  parallel  the  homely 
iuid  tragic  pathos  of  this.  Circumstances 
so  overwhelming,  grief  so  over-mastering, 
so  utterly  without  ho|)e  or  remedy,  surely 
never  found  more  fitting  voice.  Seldom, 
too,  has  even  the  music  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
verse  moved  in  such  perfect  harmony  with 
the  feeling — hurried  and  passionate  when 
in  the  first  spasm  of  misery,  almost  unen¬ 
durable,  he  fears  that  he  may  unawares 
“  send  forth  a  shrill  and  terrible  cry ;  ” 
irregular,  and,  as  it  were,  broken  by  burst¬ 
ing  sobs,  in  his  great  agony  of  supplication. 
Strength  was  given  him  to  keep  his  vow. 
Unknown  to  any,  he  goes  about  his  daily 
work,  broken  as  he  was,  yet  able  to  earn  his 
frugal  living : 

“  lie  was  not  all  unhappy.  Ilis  resolve 
Upbore  him,  and  firm  faith,  and  evermore 
Prayer  from  a  living  source  within  the  will, 
And  beating  up  through  all  the  bitter  world. 
Like  fountains  of  sweet  water  in  the  sea. 

Kept  him  a  living  soul.” 

But  that  life,  so  nurtured,  was  not  for 
earth.  He  was  not  to  W'ait  long  bearing 
!iis  burden  of  sorrow.  He  does  not  so 
much  die  of  a  broken  heart,  as  give  way 
l>efore  the  unbearable  weariness  of  exist¬ 
ence  without  hope : 

“  A  languor  came 
Upon  him,  gentle  sickness,  gradually 
Weakening  the  man,  till  he  could  do  no  more, 
But  kept  the  house,  his  chair,  and  last  his  bed. 
.Vnd  Kiioch  bore  his  weakness  cheerfully. 

For  sure  no  gladlicr  docs  the  stranded  wreck 
kSce  through  the  gray  skirts  of  a  lifting  squall 
The  boat  that  bean  the  hope  of  life  approach 


To  save  the  life  despaired  of,  than  he  saw 
Death  dawning  on  him,  and  the  close  of  all.” 

One  thing  yet  remains — to  assure  his 
wife,  whom  he  learns  to  be  even  yet  at 
times  disquieted  with  thoughts  of  him — 
that  he  is  really  dead.  Accordingly,  he 
discovers  liimself  to  the  woman  Miriam, 
in  whose  house  he  lived,  enjoining  her, 
after  his  death,  to  bear  his  love  and  last 
blessing  to  his  children,  and  to  his  wife, 
his  no  longer ;  and,  this  charge  given,  the 
third  night  after — 

“  While  Enoch  slumbered  motionless  and  pale. 
And  Miriam  watcheil  and  dozed  at  intervals, 
There  came  so  loud  a  calling  of  the  sea. 

That  all  the  houses  in  the  haven  rang. 

He  woke,  he  ro.se,  he  spread  his  arms  abroad. 
Crying  with  a  loud  voice  ‘  A  sail  1  a  sail ! 

I’m  saved !  ’  and  so  fell  back  and  spoke  no 
more.” 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  Enoch  Ar¬ 
den,  because  it  is  not  only  the  most  im¬ 
portant  poem  in  the  book,  but  also,  in  our 
judgment,  incomparably  the  finest.  It 
need  not  fear  comjiarison  with  anything 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  written.  We  have,  the 
same  music  in  the  verse  as  of  old — if  a  rug¬ 
ged  line  occurs  perhaps  more  frec^uently 
than  in  the  Idyls  of  the  Jiing,  this  is  ot 
set  purpose,  and  accords  with  the  senti¬ 
ment  ;  we  have  the  same  constant  activity 
of  imagination  shown  in  a  diction  so  ex¬ 
quisitely  expressive,  th:it  every  line  is  a 
study  ;  the  same  art  in  construction  of  the 
whole,  the  same  care  and  appropriateness 
in  the  details ;  the  same  power  of  appeal¬ 
ing  to  our  highest  moral  and  intellectual 
capacities.  The  poem  (though  dated  a 
hundred  years  ago)  is  in  all  essentials  ot 
our  own  day  and  of  lowly  life ;  yet  it  strikes 
a  note  as  lofty  as  if  it  were  sung  of  the 
chosen  heroes  of  romance,  of  times  conse¬ 
crated  by  legend  and  made  dignified  by 
antiquity.  The  sorrows  and  death  of  Enoch 
Arden,  the  fisherman,  stir  our  tenderest 
sympathy,  and  evoke  our  deepest  emotions 
not  less  than  the  betrayal  and  the  myste¬ 
rious  doom  of  Arthur  the  king. 

The  characters  of  the  three  cliildren  who 
together  played  at  keeping  house  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  w’hose  after-lives  make  up 
this  tragedy,  are  beautifully  and  finely 
drawn.  Annie  is  a  true  woman,  loving 
and  faithful ;  gentle,  and  so  first  attracted 
by  the  energy  and  strong  will  of  Enoch, 
but  not  without  a  force  and  self-reliance 
which  made  her  worthy  of  the  love  she 
won.  Philip  is  placed  in  trying  circum¬ 
stances,  and  demeans  himself  nobly  through 
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them  all.  Losing  his  love,  he  has  his 
“  dark  hour  unseen  ;  ”  and  without  com¬ 
plaint  bears  “  a  life-long  hunger  in  his 
heart.”  The  sensitive  delicacy  with  which 
he  seeks  to  comfort  Annie  and  care  for  her 
children  when  Enoch  has  gone,  is  like  the 
delicacy  of  a  woman,  his  gonial  nature 
expands  with  his  happier  fortunes,  but 
whether  in  happiness  or  in  sorrow,  he  is 
ever  manly,  true-hearted,  and  self-denied. 
Enoch’s  is  a  stronger  and  more  complex  i 
nature.  His  strength  shows  itself  m  a  j 
vigorous  independence,  which  continued  ' 
prosperity  might  have  hardened  into  a  rug- 1 
ged  disregard  for  others;  in  his  early  prime  ' 
“  he  held  his  head  high,  and  cared  lor  no 
man,  he.”  He  is  perhaps  a  little  urgent 
and  self-willed  ;  but  he  is  urgent  jbr  good, 
and  self-willed  not  in  promoting  his  own 
well-being,  but  in  promoting  the  well-being 
of  others — loving  dearly  the  w’ife  his  en- 
er^  h.ad  w'on  liiiii,  and  eager  that  his 
children  should  rise  higher  than  hhnself. 
Affliction  is  laid  upon  liim  which  all  the 
strength  of  the  strong  man  could  hardly 
bear ;  changed  from  his  proud  youth,  “  his 
hea<l  is  low,  and  no  man  cares  for  him.” 
But  he  finds  a  consolation  better  tlmn  man 
could  give  him ;  chastened  and  purified,  he 
bears  his  hard  lot  meekly,  without  repin¬ 
ing,  like  a  true  Christian  hero,  until  his  re¬ 
lease  comes,  and  the  poem  closes  as  with 
the  music  of  the  harmonies  of  heaven. 

Next  in  length  and  in  dignity  of  place, 
comes  A ylmer's  Field.  Enoch  A  rden  w’as 
a  tale  of  married  life;  this  is' a  t.ale  of 
youthful  love,  which  never  finds  its  earthly 
close.  Sir  Aylmer  Aylmer,  an  “  almighty 
mjin,”  who  traced  his  lino  through  an  in¬ 
finitude  of  partridge-breeding  ancestors  up 
to  an  antiquity  beyond  all  mortal  ken,  save 
that  of  the  Herald  Office,  was  lord  of  the 
soil  as  far  as  he  could  see,  and  of  an  only 
child,  a  daughter,  whom  he  loved  “.as 
heiress  not  as  heir  regretfully.”  The  rec¬ 
tors  of  the  same  sleepy  land — “  a  land  of 
hops,  and  poj)py-mingled  corn” — less  fortu¬ 
nate  in  the  possession  of  acres,  came  from 
a  stock  as  ancient,  and  with  them,  too, 
father  has  followed  son  in  regular  succes¬ 
sion  for  many  generations.  Hence  the 
Hall  and  the  Hectory  have  been  alw.ays 
bound  together  in  close  intimacy,  and 
hence  Edith  Aylmer  and  Leolin  Averill, 
the  rector’s  younger  brother,  “  had  been 
together  from  the  first.”  Surely  a  more 
graceful  picture  of  childhood  was  never 
drawn  than  this  sketch  of  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  their  early  days : 


“  For  want  of  playmates,  he 
FTad  tost  hie  ball  and  flown  his  kite,  and  rolled 
His  hoop  to  pleasure  Kdith,  with  her  dipt 
Af^inst  the  rush  of  the  air  in  the  prone  swing. 
Made  blossom-ball  or  daisy-chain,  arranged 
Her  garden,  sowed  her  name  and  kept  it  green 
In  living  letters,  told  her  fairy  tales. 

Showed  her  the  fairy  footings  on  the  grass, 

The  little  dells  of  cowslip,  fairy  palms. 

The  pretty  marestail  forest,  fairy  pines. 

Or  from  the  tiny  pitted  target  blew 
What  looked  a  flight  of  fairy  arrows  aimed 
All  at  one  mark,  all  hitting:  make-believes 
For  Edith  atid  himself :  or  else  he  forged, 
liut  that  was  later,  boyish  histories 
Of  battle,  bold  adventure,  dungeon,  wreck. 
Flights,  terrors,  sudden  rescues,  and  true  love 
Crowned  after  trial ;  sketches  rude  and  faint. 
But  where  a  passion  yet  unborn  perhaps 
Lay  hidden  as  the  music  of  the  moon 
Sleeps  in  the  plain  eggs  of  the  nightingale.” 

This,  of  course,  ends  in  the  old,  old  story. 
But  tvhen  the  said  story  becomes  legible 
to  the  stupid  eyes  of  Sir  Aylmer,  great  is 
the  w’rath  of  that  potentate.  It  had  seemed 
to  some,  and  to  the  Averills  among  the 
rest,  that  the  possibility  of  this  result  had 
been  foreseen,  and  regarded  without  dis¬ 
favor;  for  Leolin  w.aa  alw’ays  w'elcome  at 
the  Hall,  and  the  secluded  charms  of  Edith 
had  never  been  set  forth 

“  Here  in  the  woman-markets  of  the  west, 
AVhere  our  Caucasians  let  themselves  be  sold.” 

But  Sir  Aylmer,  in  his  blind  pride,  had 
looked  on  Leolin’s  companionship  with  his 
daughter  a.s  he  would  on  the  attendance  of 
a  dog  ;  ho  had  never  dreamed  of  such  an 
issue,  and  surprise  made  his  anger  hotter. 
Leolin  is  banished  w’ith  bitter  reproaches, 
and  goes  to  London,  resolute  to  win  the 
fame  which  will  silence  scorn.  Meanwhile, 
society  is  courted  at  the  Hall  to  distract 
the  thoughts  of  Edith,  and  a  fitful  kind¬ 
ness  seeks  to  wean  her  from  her  misplaced 
love.  When  this  fails,  sterner  repression 
follows.  A  correspondence  is  detected 
and  closed,  a  w’atch  is  set  on  every  move¬ 
ment,  her  liberty  is  restrained,  .all  inter¬ 
course  with  others,  even  the  village  poor, 
her  peculiar  care,  is  denied  her,  contempt 
and  reproach  become  her  constant  portion. 
Under  such  treatment  Lucy  Ashton  lost 
her  reason  ;  Edith  Aylmer  loses  her  hold 
on  life. 

“  He  seldom  crost  his  child  without  a  sneer ; 
The  mother  flowed  in  shallower  acrimonies : 
Never  one  kindly  smile,  one  kindly  word: 

So  that  the  gentle  creature  shut  from  all 
Her  charitable  use,  and  face  to  face 
With  twenty  months  of  silence,  slowly  lost. 
Nor  greatly  cared  to  lose,  her  hold  on  life. 
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Last,  some  low  fever  ranging  round  to  spy 
The  weakness  of  a  people  or  a  house, 

Like  flies  that  haunt  a  wound,  or  deer,  or  men. 
Or  almost  all  that  is,  hurting  the  hurt — 

Save  Christ  as  we  Iwlieve  him — found  the  girl 
And  flung  her  down  upon  a  couch  of  tire, 
Where  careless  of  the  household  faces  near. 
And  crying  upon  the  name  of  Leolin, 

She,  and  with  her  the  race  of  Aylmer,  past” 

Leolin  hereupon  stabs  himself,  and  from 
the  Hall  and  the  Rectory  alike  comes  the 
bitter  wail,  “  My  house  is  left  unto  me 
desolate.”  From  this  text  the  rector  dis¬ 
courses  a  thrilling  burst  of  rhetoric,  re¬ 
calling  in  tcnderest  cadence  the  virtues  of 
the  gentle  Edith,  sending  out  a  cry  of  pas¬ 
sionate  hope  over  the  grave  of  the  suicide, 
scathing  with  fiery  rebuke  the  hard,  mean 
cruelty  which  had  wrought  such  woe ; 
hearing  which  the  authors  of  all  are  found 
out  by  their  sin  —  the  mother  is  borne 
heart-stricken  from  the  church  to  a  bed  of 
death.  Sir  Aylmer  droops  into  imbecility, 
and  after  two  miserable  years  follows  her 
to  the  tomb ;  leaving  all  things  to  waste 
and  ruin,  pictured  in  a  few  lines  which 
breathe  the  very  spirit  of  desolation : 

“  Then  the  great  Hall  was  wholly  broken  down, 
And  the  broad  woodland  parcelled  into  fanus ; 
And  where  the  two  contrived  their  daughter's 
good. 

Lies  the  hawk’s  cast,  the  mole  has  made  his  run. 
The  hedwhog  underneath  the  plantain  bores. 
The  rabbit  fondle*  his  oien  harmless  face. 

The  slow-worm  creeps,  and  the  thin  weasel 
there 

Follows  the  mouse,  and  all  is  open  fiebl” 

We  venture  to  think  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  story  is  marred  by  three  seri- 
•ous  blemishes ;  we  do  not  object  to  the 
sorrow  of  the  theme,  though  so  entirely 
unrelieved.  Poetry  is  not  intended  to 
afford  enjoyment  only :  to  move  the  pas¬ 
sions,  to  “  purge  the  soul  ”  by  pity  and 
terror  is,  according  to  the  old  canon,  rightly 
within  its  scope.  Aylmer's  Field  does 
not  close  in  deeper  tragedy  than  Lear ;  and 
we  cannot  see  that  tragedy'  is  unfit  for 
]K>etic  treatment  because  it  is  the  tragedy 
of  domestic  life,  and  of  our  own  day.  But 
then,  in  order  to  justify  tragedy,  in 
order  to  move  the  true  tragic  emotions 
within  118,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
wexation  or  a  dull  sense  of  pain,  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  the  poem  must  be  so  strong  as  not 
only  to  account  for,  but  to  necessitate, 
and,  in  a  certain  deej)  sense,  assuage  the 
tragic  end.  Who  can  fancy  Lear  stretched 
out  longer  “  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough 
world  ” — that  rack  being  a  green  old  age 


in  the  comfortable  society  of  Cordelia? 
Who  can  fancy  Othello — the  theft  of  the 
handkerchief  explained  a  few  minutes 
sooner — living  hapjiily  with  Desdemona 
ever  after  on  the  “mutual  confidence” 
principle?  Or,  in  another  w’alk  of  fiction, 
do  we  ever  anticipate  hapjiiness  for  Amy 
Kobsart  ?  Does  not  the  shadow  of  destiny 
rest  from  the  first  on  the  Bride  of  Lam- 
mernioor  ?  While,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
an  ordinary  novel  like  Cyrilla,  still  more 
in  a  jocular  novel  like  the  King's  Oim,  a 
melancholy  conclusion  is  resented  as  an 
unnecessary  annoyance,  almost  as  an  im¬ 
pertinence.  When  the  natures  of  the  ac¬ 
tors  in  the  drama  are  utterly  unfit  to  cope 
with  the  circumstances  with  which  they 
are  environed,  or  when  the  passions  are 
too  violent  for  the  strength  of  the  heart  or 
the  force  of  the  will,  then  tragic  issues  are 
involved ;  but  to  excite  mere  grief  or  vex¬ 
ation  is  not  tragedy.  One  or  other  of  these 
conditions,  or  both,  may  l)e  found  in  Ro¬ 
meo  and  Juliet,  may  be  found  in  the  Bride 
of  Bammennoor,  nay,  may  l)e  found  in 
Maud,  but  are  not,  wo  think,  to  be  found 
in  Aylmer's  Feld.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  disappointed  love,  and  the  loss  of 
the  loved,  may  not  form  a  true  motive  of 
tragedy :  the  instances  we  have  just  cited 
show  the  contrary.  But  it  is  requisite  that 
the  passion  should  be  prominently  brought 
before  us  in  all  its  fatal  and  inevitable  ve¬ 
hemence.  Now  this  is  not  done  here. 
Some  may  doubt  whether  the  fancy  of 
childhood  can  ever  strengthen  into  the 
dominant  passion  of  mature  years,  but  Mr. 
Tennyson  assures  us  that  it  can. 

“  How  should  Love, 

Whom  the  cross-lightnings  of  four  chance-met 
eyes 

Flash  into  fiery  life  from  nothing,  follow 
8uch  dear  familiarities  of  dawn  ? 

Seldom,  but  when  he  does,  master  of  all." 

This  may  be  so,  but  W'hat  we  complain 
of  is  that  it  is  not  shown  to  be  so  in  Ayl¬ 
mer's  Ftld.  We  are  told,  indeed,  th.at 
the  lovers  were  dear  to  each  other,  but  this 
is  not  brought  home  to  us  with  any 
dramatic  force;  there  is  nothing  of  the 
passion  which  burns  in  everj'  line  oi Maud. 
We  cannot  but  regard  this  want  of  the 
due  presentation  of  an  adequ.atc  motive  as 
a  serious  defect  in  the  construction  of  the 
poem  as  a  whole. 

Aylmer's  Feld  seems  also  open  to  ob¬ 
jection  in  point  of  form.  The  crisis  in  the 
piece  is  brought  about  Viy  the  ascendency 
of  low  natures — it  is  the  perfected  triumph 
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of  ill-doing.  Such  things  doubtless  are  ; 
but  they  are  not  themes  which  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  any  form  of  poetic  art.  To  solve 
or  justify  the  mystery  of  evil  m.ay  be  at¬ 
tempted,  and  in  part  achieved,  in  the  drama 
with  its  wide  scope,  and  the  complex  re¬ 
lations  both  of  events  and  of  characters 
which  it  is  able  to  grasp  and  present.  But 
this  cannot  be  in  the  least  degree  achieved 
in  a  short  narrative  poem,  of  necessity  di¬ 
rect  in  its  view,  and  limited  in  its  range. 
Accordingly  it  is  not  attempted  here,  and 
the  result  is  that  we  have  a  picture  of  pure 
wretchedness  and  mishap ;  the  unredeemed 
mastery  of  evil ;  and  that,  we  venture  to 
think,  is  an  unfit  subject  for  art.  In  short, 
Aylmer's  Field  is  a  deep  tragedy  without 
the  requisite  tragic  form,  or  the  necessary 
tragic  passion  and  atmosphere.  We  may 
be  wrong  in  all  this ;  but  we  feel  confident 
that  we  are  not  wrong  in  the  next  objec¬ 
tion. 

We  object  still  more  .strongly  to  the 
manner  of  Leolin’s  death.  Othello  and 
llomeo  and  Juliet  have  been  written,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  say  that  suicide  must 
be  rejected  from  poetry.  But  we  may  say 
that  It  must  be  employed  very  sparingly, 
and  only  under  very  peculiar  conditions. 
When  distance  of  time  softens  down  the 
harsh  reality,  in  a  different  state  of  society, 
and  under  different  standards  of  niaidiness 
and  of  morality,  it  may  be  all  very  well. 
But  it  does  not  do  nowadays.  Were  any 
young  gentleman  in  the  Temple  to  cut  his 
throat  some  morning,  because  an  heiress 
to  whom  he  was  betrothed  had  died,  we 
fear  the  world  would  experience  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  tragic  feeling,  or  at  least  that 
pity  would  be  dashed  with  no  small  amount 
of  disgust  and  contempt.  It  is  a  thing 
with  w'hich  it  is  simply  impossible  for  us 
to  sympathize.  If  it  be  urged  that  the 
date  of  this  tragedy  is  1793,  w’e  answer, 
first,  that  suicide  was  in  1793  regarded 
very  much  in  the  same  light  as  it  would  be 
regarded  in  1864;  and,  second,  that  the 
poem  is  really  one  of  our  own  time,  that 
the  date  is  merely  nominal,  marked  only 
by  one  or  two  passages,  as  if  introduced 
for  this  special  purpose — especially  by  an 
allusion  to  the  French  Revolution  in  Aver- 
ill’s  discourse,  which  strikes  us  as  much 
out  of  place,  marring  not  a  little  the  natu¬ 
ral  sec^uence  of  the  preacher’s  impassioned 
rhetoric.  Moreover,  there  is  nothing  what¬ 
ever  in  Leolin’s  character  to  m.ake  us  an¬ 
ticipate  for  him  such  an  ending.  The  sensi¬ 
tive,  hysterical,  half-mad  lover  of  Maud 


resists  a  temptation  which  at  once  over- 

} lowers  the  sound,  manly,  “  sanguine  ” 
awyer. 

But  were  there  many  more  and  greater 
drawbacks  than  these,  Aylmer's  Field 
would  yet  remain  a  very  noble  poem. 
Samples  cannot  fairly  represent  the  work 
of  a  great  artist,  but  our  quotations  w  ill 
give  the  reader  at  least  an  idea  of  the 
beauties  which  abound  in  these  pages. 
The  diction  has  all  Mr.  Tennyson’s  wonted 
felicity  and  grandeur,  the  imaginative 
power  in  the  lesser  parts  is  quick  and 
strong,  often  curiously  rich  and  playful,  as 
with  the  rabbit  and  the  weasel,  the  New¬ 
foundland  dog,  and  “  the  tender  pink  five- 
beaded  baby-soles  the  sentiment  is  lofty 
and  true ;  and  the  stern  satire  wdiich  now' 
and  again  flashes  out,  the  fervid  exhorta¬ 
tion  and  the  teaching  of  the  whole  story, 
well  become  a  great  poet  addressing  a 
somewhat  material  and  worldly  age. 

Of  the  three  remaining  “  Idyls  of  the 
Hearth,”  we  can  speak  but  briefly.  They 
are  in  a  homelier  style  than  the  two  on 
which  we  have  dwelt  so  long ;  have  less 
elaboration  of  ornament,  less  fervor  of  feel¬ 
ing.  The  Grandmother  is  a  charming 
)icture  of  serene  old  age.  She  has  just 
leard  of  the  death  of  the  last  child  left  to 
her,  her  first-born  ;  and  now',  surviving  all, 
save  one  little  grand-daughter,  old  memo¬ 
ries  throng  fast  upon  her.  Her  miifd,  busy 
with  the  past,  goes  slipping  back  upon  the 
golden  days  of  youth  and  love  again  ;  her 
children’s  feet  patter  round  her ;  she  hears 
their  voices  singing  to  their  team  in  the 
field ; 

“  They  come  and  sit  by  my  chair,  they  hover 
alxiut  my  bed — 

I  am  not  always  certain  if  they  be  alive  or 
dead.” 

It  is  a  retrospect  less  poetical  than  The 
Miller's  Dauyfiter,  less  artistic  in  form, 
but  with  more  of  the  varied  reality,  the 
shadow  and  the  sunshine  of  life;  very 
beautiful  and  tender  and  true.  Forthern 
Farmer  is  peculiar.  It  is  the  deathbed  of 
an  agriculturist  of  the  old  school,  who  in¬ 
sists  on  drinking  his  ale  as  nsu.al,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  doctor,  and  rests  satisfied  with 
having  done  his  duty  by  the  land,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  w'ith  having  “stubb’d  Thornaby 
waaste,’’  regardless  of  the  admonitions  of 
the  parson.  It  is  in  a  quite  different  style 
from  the  tender  melancholy  of  The  Grand¬ 
mother,  and  will  hardly  be  so  generally 
attractive ;  but  it  is  a  sketch  of  great 
power,  with  a  rough  but  thoroughly  gen- 
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nine  pathos,  sustained  with  perfect  dra¬ 
matic  propriety,  and  not  devoid  of  some 
sound  practical  theology.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  its  somewhat  stern  irony  would  have 
been  better  suited,  we  think,  to  the  genius 
of  Mr.  Browning.  Sea  Dreams,  if  we  re- 
ineml)er  rightly,  appeared  not  long  ago  in 
Macmillan's  Slagazine  :  it  seems  to  us  the 
least  successful  of  all.  In  Enoch  Arden 
and  Aylmer's  Field  w'e  have  a  story  work¬ 
ed  out  at  length,  embracing  within  its  de¬ 
velopment  the  whole  lives  of  the  actors.  In 
The  Grandmother  and  Northern  Farmer, 
again,  w’e  have  a  crisis  in  life  selected 
which  affords  natural  occasion  for  an  ade¬ 
quate  representation  of  the  whole  charac¬ 
ter.  In  Sea  Dreams  we  have  neither  of 
these  things.  A  city  clerk  and  his  w'ife, 
anxious  about  the  health  of  their  child,  and 
he  at  lejist  also  sorely  disturbed  as  to  the 
result  of  a  speculation  into  which  he  had 
been  inveigled,  go  to  the  sea-side.  When 
there,  each  dreams  a  dream,  on  awakening 
from  which  the  husband  is  persuaded  by 
his  wife  to  forgive  the  man  who  had  de¬ 
frauded  him,  and  then  they  go  to  sleep 
again.  The  dreams  are,  of  course,  mag¬ 
nificently  described  ;  and  the  way  in  which 
the  novel  phenomena  of  the  sea  affect  the 
minds  of  the  dreamers,  and  are  connected 
with  their  waking  thoughts,  is  man.aged 
with  great  skill.  But,  on  the  whole,  we 
fi;el  that  the  poem  fails  to  command  our 
interest. 

Several  smaller  pieces  follow  under  the 
head  “  IMiscellaneous,”  some  of  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Cornhill.  Tithomis  is  not 
unworthy  to  be  placed  beside  the  gorgeous 
mythological  pictures  of  (Enone  and  The 
Lotos-Ihters.  There  are  a  few  exquisite 
gems,  as  Di  the  Valley  of  Cauteretz  and 
/  w'hile  others,  as  The  Voyage 
and  The  Islet,  are  rather  to  be  classed  with 
the  poet’s  early  efforts  of  uncertain  mean¬ 
ing,  or  of  purely  pictorial  beauty  without 
human  interest.  Of  the  two  or  three  “  Ex¬ 
periments  ”  in  unusual  metres,  with  which 
the  volume  closes,  the  most  noticeable  is 
a  wonderfully  perfect  rendering  of  the 
night  scene  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  book 
of  the  Iliad,  which  has  ever  been  the  de¬ 
spair  of  translators. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  one  of  those 
()cca8ional  Papers*  which,  when  brought 
together,  will  furnish  us  with  some  of  the 
most  subtle  and  most  cultivated  criticism 
in  the  language,  thus  expresses  himself : 

*  Fraser  t  Magazine,  January,  1663. 


“  Poetry  is  the  interpretess  of  the  natural 
world,  and  she  is  the  interpretess  of  the 
moral  world.  Poetry  interprets  in  tw’o 
ways ;  it  interprets  by  expressing  with  m.ag- 
ical  felicity  the  physiognomy  and  movement 
of  the  outward  world,  and  it  interprets  by 
expressing,  with  inspired  conviction,  the 
ideas  and  laws  of  the  inward  world  of 
man’s  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  In  other 
words,  poetry  is  interpretative  both  by 
having  natural  magic  in  it,  and  by  having 
moral  profundity."  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poe¬ 
try  is,  to  a  oertain  extent,  interpretative  in 
both  these  w’ays.  Beyond  question  it  has 
the  “  moral  profundity.”  In  interpreting 
the  inward  w’orld  of  the  human  heart  lies 
his  especial  power — a  power  w'hich  has 
gone  on  increasing  with  his  w’idening  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  greater  maturity  of  his 
genius.  The  outward  world  he  approaches 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  his  own.  He  is  not 
indeed  the  high  priest  of  nature  as  was 
Wordsworth.  With  all  his  vivid  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  universe,  it 
does  not  alone  suffice  for  his  genius.  N ever 
in  his  later  poems  does  he  present  to  us 
the  extenial  world  without  immediate  re¬ 
lation  to  humanity.  Ills  landscape  is  never 
inanimate.  Ills  principle  is,  as  it  were,  to  in¬ 
terpret  nature  to  us  through  man  :  his  scen¬ 
ery  is  always  closely  connected  with  the  hu¬ 
man  interests  of  his  story,  and  takes  its  col¬ 
oring  from  those  who  see  it  or  describe  it. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  it  is  the  less  true,  or 
comes  to  us  with  a  less  fulness  of  teaching 
on  that  account.  This  volume  ^s  unusually 
rich  in  those  pictures,  and,  much  as  we 
have  already  quoted,  we  must  make  room 
for  two  of  them. 

Here  is  an  English  village  cared  for  by 
an  Englishwoman : 

“  For  out  Ijcyond  her  lodges,  where  the  brook 
Vocal,  with  here  and  there  a  silence,  ran 
By  sallowy  rims,  arose  the  laborers’  homes, 

A  frequent  haunt  of  Edith,  on  low  knolls 
That  dimpling  died  into  each  other,  huts 
At  random  scattered,  each  a  nest  in  bloom. 
Her  art,  her  hand,  her  counsel  all  had  wrought 
About  them:  here  was  one  that,  summer- 
blanche<l. 

Was  parcel- bearded  with  the  traveller’s-joy 
'In  autumn,  parcel  ivy -clad  ;  and  here 
The  warm-blue  breathings  of  a  hidden  hearth 
Broke  from  a  Iwwer  of  vine  and  honeysuckle : 
f)ne  looked  all  rosetree,  and  another  wore 
A  close  set  robe  of  ja.smine  sown  with  stars : 
This  had  a  rosy  sea  of  gillyflowers 
About  it;  this,  a  milky-way  on  earth. 

Like  visions  in  the  northern  dreamer's  heavens, 
A  lily -avenue  climbing  to  t  he  doors ; 

One,  almost  to  the  martin-haunted  eaves 
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A  summer  burial  deep  in  hollyhocks ; 

Each,  its  own  charm ;  and  Edith’s  everywhere.” 

And,  as  a  contrast  to  this  happy  picture, 
take  the  following  description  of  tropical 
beauty,  grown  hateful  to  the  lonely  cast¬ 
away,  almost  bewildering  the  imagination 
with  its  rich  magnificence  : 

“  The  mountain  wooded  to  the  peak,  the  lawns 
And  winding  glades  high  up  like  ways  to  heaven, 
The  slender  coco’s  drooping  crown  of  plumes. 
The  lightning  flash  of  insect  and  of  bird, 

The  lustre  of  the  long  convolvuluses 
That  coiled  around  the  stately  stems,  and  ran 
Even  to  the  limit  of  the  land,  the  glows 
And  glories  of  the  broad  belt  of  the  world. 

All  those  he  saw ;  but  what  he  fain  had  seen 
He  could  not  see,  the  kindly  human  face. 

Nor  ever  hear  a  kindly  voice,  but  heard 
The  myriad  shriek  of  wheeling  ocean-fowl. 

The  league-long  roller  thundering  on  the  reef. 
The  moving  whisper  of  huge  trees  that  branched 
And  blossomed  in  the  zenith,  or  the  sweep 
Of  some  precipitous  rivulet  to  the  wave. 

As  (lawn  the  shore  he  ranged,  or  all  day  long 
Sat  often  in  the  seaward-gazing  gorge, 

A  shipwrecked  sailor,  waiting  for  a  sail : 

No  sail  from  day  to  day,  but  every  day 
The  sunrise  broken  into  scarlet  shafts 
Among  the  palms  and  ferns  and  precipices; 
The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  east; 

The  blaze  upon  his  island  overhead  ; 

The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  west ; 

Then  the  great  stars  that  globed  themselves  in 
heaven. 

The  hollower-bellowing  ocean,  and  again 
The  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise — but  no  sail.” 

A  sadly  erroneous  notion  appears  to 
prevail  at  present  among  some  readers 
and  many  writers  of  verse,  that  obscurity 
of  thought,  or  of  expression,  or  of  both, 
is  a  merit  in  poetic  composition.  The 
history,  so  to  speak,  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
writings  affords  a  signal  refutation  of  this 
fallacy.  Many  of  his  earlier  efforts  were 
certainly  open  to  the  charge  of  being  hard 
to  understand.  From  the  first,  however, 
this  blemish  never  rested  on  his  best  po¬ 
ems,  and  gradually,  obeying  the  doctrine 
of  the  soundest  critics,  and  following  the 
example  of  the  greatest  masters  of  his 
art,  he  has  come  to  recognize  the  value 
and  the  beauty  of  simplicity.  In  Memo- 
riam^  perhaps,  contains  some  traces  of  the 
original  fault;  but  the  whole  of  that  po¬ 
em  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  date  of  its 

Kublication,  and  in  all  his  writings  since, 
is  diction  has  been,  like  crystal,  at  once 
clear  and  splendid.  In  the  fulness  of  his 
experience  and  the  maturity  of  his  pow¬ 
ers,  he  has  risen  altogether  above  this 
pernicious  weakness  or  afiectation.  Poe¬ 


try,  according  to  Milton,  must  be  “  simple, 
sensuous,  and  passionate and  Coler¬ 
idge’s  commentary  on  these  words  is  a 
rebuke,  and  should  be  a  lesson  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  versifiers  who,  having  nothing  par¬ 
ticular  to  say,  seem  to  think  that  the 
power  of  darkness  will  transform  it  into 
something : 

“  The  first  condition,  simplicity — while,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  distinguishes  poetry  from  the 
arduous  processes  of  science,  laboring  towards 
an  end  not  yet  arrived  at,  and  supposes  a  smootli 
and  finished  road,  on  which  the  reader  is  to 
walk  onward  easily,  with  streams  murmuring 
by  his  side,  and  trees  and  flowers  and  human 
dwellings  to  make  his  journey  as  delightful  as 
the  object  of  it  is  desirable,  instead  of  having 
to  toil  with  the  pioneers,  and  painfully  make 
the  road  on  which  others  are  to  travel — pre¬ 
cludes,  on  the  other  hand,  every  affectation  and 
morbid  peculiarity ;  the  second  condition,  sen¬ 
suousness,  insures  that  framework  of  objectiv¬ 
ity,  that  definiteness  and  articulation  of  image¬ 
ry,  and  that  modification  of  the  images  them¬ 
selves,  without  which  poetry  becomes  flattened 
into  mere  didactics  of  practice,  or  evaporated 
into  a  hazy,  unthoughtful  day-dreaming ;  and 
the  third  condition,  passion,  provides  that  nei¬ 
ther  thought  nor  imagery  shall  be  simply  ob¬ 
jective,  but  that  the  passio  tera  of  humanity 
shall  warm  and  animate  both.”* 

It  does  not  greatly  signify  whether 
many  of  the  poetasters  now  w'riting  ex¬ 
press  themselves  obscurely  or  no.  Before 
we  regret  our  inability  to  understand  any¬ 
thing,  we  must  first  be  persuaded  that  to 
understand  it  would  be  a  gain.  But  it 
does  signify  very  greatly  that  the  jtopu- 
larity  of  a  man  of  real  genius  should  bo 
marred,  and  his  influence  hampered  and 
limited  by  a  defect  the  more  provoking 
because  it  appears  to  be  w’ilful.  And  this, 
we  fear,  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Browning. 
In  intellectual  power  he  is  second  to  none ; 
in  the  wide  range  of  his  sympathies  he  is 
superior  to  all ;  he  possesses  many  of  the 
highest  (jualities  of  the  poet — dramatic 
force,  lyrical  feeling,  and  richness  of  color¬ 
ing  ;  his  poetry  is  both  sensuous  and  jias- 
sionate ;  but  simple  it  is  not.  In  an  ap¬ 
preciative  and  very  interesting  estimate 
of  ]\Ir.  Browning  in  J^Wtser's  Magazine 
for  February,  1863,  it  is  observed  with 
perfect  truth,  that  “  he  does  not  care  to 
study  the  stock  passions.”  And  it  is  p^re- 
cisely  in  this  that  we  think  he  errs.  The 
“stock  passions,”  that  is,  the  plain  ele¬ 
ments  of  human  nature,  are  the  proper 
material  for  the  poet.  To  neglect  these 

•  Literary  Remain! ,  ii.  10. 
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for  subtle  analysis  and  over-refinement 
may  make  delightful  and  instructive  read¬ 
ing,  but  will  not  make  good  poetry.  Pro¬ 
found  speculation  is  not,  indeed,  incom¬ 
patible  wdth  the  highest  poetry — for  has 
not  Hamlet  been  written  ?  But  then  that 
speculation  must  be  based  on  the  passions 
and  emotions  which  are  common  to  all, 
and  therefore  sympathized  in  by  all,  on 
the  human  nature  which  makes  the  whole 
world  kin  ;  and  must  be  confused  by  no 
allegories  or  half  utterances,  but  set  forth 
with  a  clearness  and  distinctness  which 
will  bring  them  at  once  home  to  the  heart. 
The  peculiar  glory  of  poetry  lies  in  the  | 
suddenness  and  force  with  which  it  ap- ' 
peals  to  the  imagination,  and  to  this  over- 
refinement  of  thought  and  obscurity  of 
expression  are  alike  fatal.  ISIr.  Browning 
too  often  forgets  that  poetry  is  the  strict 
antithesis  of  science,  and  instead  of  poems, 
gives  us  hard  metaphysical  studies,  the 
difficulty  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the 
elliptical  and  involved  language  in  which 
they  are  conveyed.  It  is  to  this  cause, 
far  more  than  to  his  frenuent  harshness, 
that  the  comparative  indifference  of  the 
public — an  indifference  which  will,  we  sus¬ 
pect,  prove  lasting — must  be  ascribed.  It 
IS  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected  that  every 

f)oet  should  gain  an  early  or  noisy  popu- 
arity.  A  Jeffrey  may  interpose,  and  for 
a  time  successfully,  between  a  Words¬ 
worth  and  the  public.  But  it  is  to  be 
required  that  every  poet  should  write  at 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  so  doing, 
sooner  or  later,  if  he  is  a  poet  at  all,  he 
will  reach  them.  Mr.  Browning  has  not 
done  so,  as  we  rather  think  he  has  not 
greatly  cared  so  to  do ;  and  to  have  failed 
in  this,  is  to  have  w'on  but  an  imperfect 
position,  and  to  have  lost  claim  to  a  place 
among  the  foremost  poets. 

Not  that  when  Milton  demanded  sim¬ 
plicity  in  poetry  he  meant  that  poetry 
should  be  kept  down  to  such  a  level  that 
it  can  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  a 
hasty  glance  in  any  mood  of  the  reader, 
like  a  sensation  novel.  He  could  never 
have  countenanced  the  idea  that  the  high¬ 
est  reach  of  the  intellect  cannot  find  ap¬ 
propriate  exercise  in  poetry.  Ilis  sim- 
idicity  could  never  have  been  childishness. 
Ilis  authority,  therefore,  teaches  us  that 
to  be  simple  is  not  inconsistent  with  depth 
or  power,  that  to  be  profound  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  obscure,  that  to  speak 
darkly  is  no  proof  that  we  have  thought 
clearly.  This  teaching  is  confirmed  by 


his  own  example,  and  by  the  example  of 
all  our  greatest  poets,  and  so  far  as  any 
of  them  have  at  any  time  forgotten  it,  so 
far  have  they  fallen  short  of  the  full  per¬ 
fection  of  poetry.  Mr.  Tennyson,  as  we 
have  already  said,  confirms  it  strongly. 
All  his  later  poems,  all  his  best  poems  of 
any  date,  are  at  once  simple  in  their  themes 
and  clear  in  expression.  And  yet  there 
has  seldom  been  a  poet  more  certain  to 
remain  all  unknown  to  the  careless  reader, 
more  certain  to  reward  fully  those  who 
diligently  study  him.  From  a  hasty  pe¬ 
rusal,  a  commonplace  pleasure  may  doubt¬ 
less  be  derived ;  but  not  in  this  fashion 
can  the  loftiness  of  his  sentiment  be 
reached,  and  the  beauty  of  his  details  re¬ 
alized.  Those  only  who  have  some  heart 
to  feel,  some  imagination  to  be  roused, 
and  who  do  not  shrink  from  exercising 
their  faculties  when  they  read,  will  come 
to  understand  the  artistic  perfection,  to 
I  know  and  value  the  pure  and  exalted 
spirit  of  his  poetry. 

I  We  are  often  told  that  the  present  is 
not  a  poetical  age.  If  by  this  is  meant  that 
the  present  age  is  not  suited  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  poetry,  it  may  be  true. 
I  That,  as  matter  of  fact,  very  little  good 
•  poetry  is  produced,  no  one  will  dispute. 
!  There  is  no  want  of  writers  who  try,  but 
!  a  sad  want  of  writers  who  succeed.  In 
!  fact,  verse  writing,  according  to  the  mod¬ 
i'  ern  English  school — that  school  the  lead- 
j  ers  of  which  completed  the  revolution 
I  begun  by  Cowper,  and  which,  with  some 
:  slight  mi>difications,  has  prevailed  ever 
I  since — is  now  exceedingly  easy.  In  any 
I  kind  of  literature,  when  a  certain  style 
'  has  gained  a  strong  hold  on  public  taste, 
multitudes  of  writers  surely  spring  up 
who  can  imitate  that  style  with  facility, 
but  who,  beyond  this  trick,  have  in  them 
no  excellence  at  all.  ISIost  of  English 
poetry  now  is  just  M’hat  English  poetry 
was  after  the  supremacy  of  Pope, 

“  A  mere  mechanical  art. 

And  every  warbler  has  bis  song  by  heart 

or,  as  ISIr.  Tennyson  puts  the  same  idea 
in  his  little  fable  of  The  Flower: 

“  Most  can  raise  the  flowers  now. 

For  all  have  got  the  seed.” 

Such  productions,  for  example,  as  Tann- 
hduser^  and  the  verses  of  Owen  Meredith, 
not  to  go  lower  in  the  scale,  are  very 
clever  echoes,  and  no  more.  Poetical  lan- 
g^iage  has  liecoine  so  common,  and  all  va¬ 
rieties  of  metrical  form  have  been  so 
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often  cxemplifiofl,  that  to  province  such 
echoes  is  a  m.atter  of  small  difficulty  ;  re- 
miiring  ingenuity,  but  nothing  beyoml. 
Keal  poetry,  however — perhaps  for  these 
very  reasons — always  rare  in  a  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  time,  save  when  some  mighty 
shock  works  a  change  in  its  ideas,  and 
even  on  its  language,  is  unusually  rare 
at  the  present  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  remark  that 
this  is  not  a  poetical  ago  is  to  be  taken  as 
meaning  that  the  age  does  not  desire,  or 
cannot  appreciate  poetry,  then  it  seems  to 
be  an  erroneous  remark.  Certainly  culti¬ 
vation  can  in  no  way  hinder  the  a{)precia- 
tion  of  poetry;  and  as  little,  wo  think, 
does  it  repress  the  desire  for  it.  Hut  it 
may  be  urged  that  our  practical  pursuits 
ami  material  tendencies  have  this  effect. 
To  some  extent  this  may  be  true,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  these  very  tendencies  w’ill 
induce  a  certain  liking  for  poetry,  arising 
from  the  force  of  contrast — as  the  worst 
times  of  the  French  court  aped  the  fash¬ 
ions  of  pastoral  life ;  and  this  liking,  though 
coming  from  no  very  pure  origin,  may 
nevertheless  lead  to  good  issues  in  the  end. 
In  some  shape  or  other,  it  is  very  certain 
.that  love  of  poetry  yet  exists  among  us. 
Like  religion,  it  can  never  be  altogether 
driven  from  the  heart  of  man  ;  and  though 
the  divine  light  may  be  obscured  by  pleas¬ 
ure,  or  excitement,  or  the  contentment  of 
material  j)ro8j)ority,  it  will  kindle  into 
brighter  life  at  the  bidding  of  genius.  And 
great  the  meed  of  gratitude  and  honor  to 
be  paid  to  him  who  renders  such  service. 
Mr.  Carlyle  says  somewhere,  that  “  this 
age  is  incapable  of  being  sung  to  in  any 
but  a  trivial  manner.”  ]\Ir.  Tennyson  has 
shown  that  it  can  be  sung  to  in  a  manner 
quite  other  than  trivial ;  and  if  this  be 
possible,  it  is  surely  most  desirable.  It 
seems  to  ns  that  the  worst  thing  connect¬ 
ed  with  this  so  much-abused  age  is  the 
literature  on  which  it  is  forced  to  live. 
\Ye  have  lost  the  only  novelist  who  could 
raise  us  to  true  conceptions,  or  a  pure  ideal 
of  life,  and  we  are  given  over  to  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  mere  story-telling,  or  to  the 
commonplace  of  Trollope,  with  its  ordi¬ 
nary  types  and  vulgar  aims,  stealing  away 
our  time  pleasantly,  without  stirring  one 
deep  emotion,  or  inspiring  one  noble  aspi¬ 
ration  ;  not  seeking  to  better  the  lives  w’e 
lead,  but  rather  doing  honor  to  the  mean 
reality  ;  at  its  highest,  holding  up  to  us  a 
photograph  of  ourselves,  wdth  our  vices 
softened  into  weaknesses,  and  our  pru¬ 
dences  exalted  into  virtues.  And  yet  we 


who  are  thus  left  desolate  are  not  a  gener¬ 
ation  .aj)t  to  stone  our  prophets,  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  himself  can  testify.  Perhaps  in 
this  gre.at  scarcity  we  might  do  more  than 
merdy  refrain  from  stoning  them ;  w’e 
might  render  them  honor  more  frankly 
than  is  our  wont.  Certainly  no  man  liv¬ 
ing  more  deserves  all  honor,  or  has  strong¬ 
er  claims  on  our  grateful  reverence,  than 
the  author  of  Enoch  Arden. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  volume 
will  speedily,  if  ever,  gjiin  the  wide  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Idyls  of  the  King.  It  is  not 
glorified  by 

“  what  resounds 

In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther’s  son, 

Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights 

surely  the  grandest  theme  that  ever  fired 
the  imagination  of  a  poet ;  nor  can  it  boast 
the  rich  blossoms  of  poesy  wdiich  were 
showered  upon  the  Idyls.  It  seems  al¬ 
most  tame  when  we  recall  the  brilliant,  if 
somewhat  fevered  flush  of  passion  which 
glows  through  every  line  of  Vivien. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with 
those  exquisite  flowers  of  song,  “  Too 
Late,”  or  “  Sweet  is  true  love  a  want 
which  we  regret  the  more,  because  such 
ornament  would  have  been  quite  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  general  tone  of  these  pages, 
and  Air.  Tennyson’s  best  songs  are  unsur¬ 
passed  in  our  language.  The  death  of 
Edith  moves  less  keen  emotion  than  the 
fading  away  of  “  the  lily-maid  of  Asto- 
lat the  denunciations  of  Averill  fall  far 
short,  both  in  power  and  pathos,  of  the 
majestic  sorrow  and  heavenly  forgiveness 
of  Arthur. 

Yet  Enoch  Arden  commands  sources  of 
interest,  humbler,  perhaps,  but  not  less 
enduring.  The  poet’s  genius  has  set  itself 
to  the  noble  task  of  shedding  its  light  over 
common  things ;  we  are  kept  always  in 
familiar  paths,  and  see  our  ordinary  life 
dignified  and  made  beautiful  by  the  charms 
of  song.  We  learn  how  to  live  melodious 
days  ;  we  are  shown  what  trials  may 
await  us,  what  sacrifices  may  be  demanded 
of  us,  and  in  wh.at  spirit  those  sacrifices 
should  be  made,  those  tri.als  borne  ;  we  are 
taught  how,  by  purity  of  feeling  and  sin¬ 
gleness  of  heart,  what  is  lowly  may  become 
exalted,  what  is  mean  may  be  made  noble, 
what  is  sorrowful  may  be  turned  into  joy. 
Higher  duty  than  this  no  man  can  j>er- 
form ;  more  glorious  service  no  man  can 
render  to  his  fellows:  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
never  more  clearly  established  his  claim 
to  our  reverence  as  the  true  Poet  and 
Teacher  of  his  Age. 
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Amoxg  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  idea  of 
a  garden  included  vegetables,  fruit-trees, 
and  flowers.  Towards  them  there  had 
floated  from  the  Ea-st  traditions  of  para¬ 
dises,  half  real,  half  mythical,  created  by 
sovereigns  of  va.st  wealth,  which  adorned 
the  mountains  of  Syria  .and  Media,  and 
were  imitated  in  Babjrlon  and  Egyptian 
Thebes,  by  gardens  laid  out  on  terraces, 
rising  one  above  another  to  a  great  height, 
shaded  by  immense  trees,  and  watered  by 
reservoirs,  placed  at  the  top  of  the  whole 
structure.  In  oriental  countries,  similar 
fictions  are  delighted  in  still ;  for  in  the 
gardens  of  Irein,  in  which  the  Arsibs  stead¬ 
fastly  believe,  we  have  the  rivals  of  those 
of  the  Hesperides  in  beauty,  in  fragrance, 
and 'in  nnsubstantiality.  Among  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians,  however,  there  existed  real 
gardens,  which  for  extent,  magnificence, 
and  fragrance,  might  have  vied  with  the 
fictions  of  poetry.  We  behold  fragmen¬ 
tary  representations  of  them  still,  paint¬ 
ed  on  the  ruined  walls  of  their  temples  and 
sepulchral  grottoes,  studded  with  rare 
flowers  and  fruit-trees,  adorned  with  cov¬ 
ered  walks,  fountains,  arbors,  parterres, 
sculpture  of  grotesque  forms,  and  seats  of 
polished  stone,  where  birds  of  the  rarest 
plumage  nestle  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  or  flo.at  along  the  surface  of  the  ponds. 

At  various  points  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  as  at  Siout  and  Er-Ilashid,  we  yet 
find  the  descendants  of  those  ancient  gar¬ 
dens,  which  the  luxuriant  veget.ation  of 
spring,  if  left  to  develop  itself  unchecked, 
soon  converts  into  romantic  wildernesses. 
In  one  place,  the  banana  throws  forth  its 
huge  leaves,  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long, 
and  two  or  three  broad,  which  descend  in 
green  and  rustling  folds  to  the  ground, 
and  are  with  difficulty  stirred  by  the  lazy 
breeze  ;  close  to  it  perhaps  rises  the  pome¬ 
granate-tree,  covered  with  blood-red  blos¬ 
soms  ;  and  a  little  beyond,  the  graceful 
pyramidal  foliage  of  the  rhamnus  lotus,  or 
the  grand  masses  of  the  sycamore,  or  the 
columnar  date-palm,  or  thickets  of  mimosa ; 
or  some  of  those  thousand  nameless  shrubs. 


blossoming  and  odoriferous,  which  delight 
the  traveller’s  eye,  and  soothe  his  senses 
as  he  wanders  by  the  pools  and  sheets  of 
water,  starred  with  myriads  of  white 
water-lilies,  or  with  the  pink  and  blue  lo¬ 
tuses  of  Egypt. 

In  Greece,  vegetation  presents  a  differ¬ 
ent  aspect — less  tropical,  but  more  grace¬ 
ful  and  beautiful,  since  even  flowers  of 
decidedly  oriental  origin  there  exhibit 
more  brilliance  and  loveliness.  To  poetry 
we  .are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
gardens  of  remote  times,  which  are  often 
suspected  to  owe  much  of  their  splendor  to 
the  imagin.ation,  though  perhaps  without 
any  reason  ;  for  when  we  consider  the 
number  of  trees  and  flowers  acclimated  in 
Hellas,  and  asking  but  little  care  or  culti¬ 
vation  to  render  them  blooming  and  fertile, 
we  may  accept,  without  much  abatement, 
the  slight,  though  suggestive  pictures 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  bv 
the  masters  of  song.  The  houses  of  Greek 
gentlemen  were  generally  built  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  II,  the  cross-bar  representing 
the  corps  de  logiSy  as  our  neighbors  ex¬ 
press  it ;  while  the  sides  figure  the  front 
and  b.ack  wings,  the  former  running  along 
the  breadth  of  a  court,  inclosed  towards 
the  street  by  a  wall,  the  latter  proiecting 
into  the  garden.  Here  the  skill  of  the  gar¬ 
dener  began  to  display  itself.  From  wing 
to  wing  extended  parterres  of  flowers, 
such  as  roses  or  stocKs,  or  purple  or  white 
violets,  interspersed  with  myrtle  copses, 
and  shaded  here  and  there  by  quince  or 
fig  -  trees.  Many  modern  writers  have 
doubted  whether,  in  remoter  ages,  the 
Greeks  enjoyed  the  perfume  of  the  queen 
of  flowers,  though  the  testimony  of  their 
oldest  poets  ought  to  be  allowed  to  set 
the  question  at  rest,  llomer  often  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  emphatically  alludes  to  the 
rose,  to  which  he  compares  the  fingers  of 
the  Dawn  while  she  draws  aside  the  cur¬ 
tains  of  the  east ;  and  Stesichorus,  who 
flourished  six  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  er.a,  speaks  of  crowns  of  roses. 
Traditions  also  of  an  early  date  speak  of 
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the  rose-gardens  of  a  Thracian  king, 
which  lay  in  sheltered  spots  at  the  foot 
of  the  snowy  Bernicus.  Johnson  sarcas¬ 
tically  observes,  that  many  persons  lament 
the  loss  of  ancient  writers  who  have  never 
read  a  word  of  those  that  remain,  lie  is 
no  doubt  right  enough  ;  but  without  exact¬ 
ly  laying  ourselves  open  to  his  censure, 
we  may  regret  that  the  works  of  many 
authors  have  perished,  which  might  have 
been  of  considerable  use  to  us  had  they 
been  preserved,  especially  w’hen  we  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  engaged  in  the  endeavor  to  set¬ 
tle  some  disputed  point.  The  fragment  of 
Stesichorus  to  w'hich  we  have  alluded  has 
been  thus  translated : 

“  Many  a  golden  quince  was  there. 

Piled  upon  the  regal  chair ; 

Many  a  verdant  myrtle  bough  ; 

Many  a  rose-crown  featly  wreathed 

With  purple  violets,  that  grow 

Where  the  breath  of  Spring  has  breathed.” 

The  nations  wdio  inherited  the  treasures 
of  Greek  literature  cannot  be  reproached 
with  any  very  strong  desire  to  pass  down 
as  pedants  to  posterity,  for,  instead  of 
groping  among  the  dust  of  their  libraries, 
searching  for  and  copying  their  remains, 
as  the  men  of  the  Renaissance  are  lai\ghcd 
at  for  doing,  they  allowed  their  manu¬ 
scripts  to  perish,  or  even  destroyed  them 
by  rubbing  off  with  pumice-stone  the 
words  of  some  poet,  orator,  or  philosopher, 
to  inscribe  in  their  place  the  legend  of  an 
anchorite  or  unwashed  nun  ;  otherwise,  we 
might  have  been  aided  iu  our  investiga¬ 
tions  respecting  Greek  gjirdens  by  the  fan¬ 
ciful  productions  of  Chterenion,  sumamed 
the  Flower  Poet,  from  his  passion  for  the 
denizens  of  the  parterre.  We  may  infer 
from  his  fragments,  and  from  what  others 
have  said  of  him,  that  he  had  fonned  the 
design  of  celebrating  and  describing  in 
verse  “  every  flower  tliat  drinks  the  dew  ” 
between  the  Adriatic  and  .^Egean.  Hav¬ 
ing  described  in  splendid  lines  a  group  of 
maidens  sporting  by  moonlight,  Chiecenion 
proceeds  thus : 

“And  sluml)€ring  near  them  others  lay,  on  beds 
of  sweetest  flowers — 

The  dusky-petaled  violet,  the  rose  of  Paphian 
Ijowers, 

The  inula  and  saffron-flower,  which  on  their 
garments  cast, 

And  veils,  such  hues  as  deck  the  sky  when 
day  is  ebbing  fast ; 

While  far  and  near,  tall  marjoram  bedecked 
the  fairy  ground. 

Loading  with  sweets  the  vagrant  winds  that 
froheked  all  around.” 


Modern  society  can  scarcely  form  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  extent  to  which  flowers 
w'ere  cultivated  in  Greece,  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  their  beauty  when  beheld  in 
the  garden,  but  on  account  of  the  immense 
use  made  of  them  in  religious  ceremonies, 
as  w^ell  as  in  the  circumstances  of  daily  life. 
The  lover  crowned  himself  with  flowers 
when  he  went  to  visit  his  mistress,  hnng 
garlands  of  flowers  upon  her  door,  and 
adorned  with  wreaths  the  statues  of  the 
divinities  who  were  supposed  to  preside 
over  love  or  marriage.  Scarcely  any  one 
entered  a  temple  uncrow'ned,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  character  of  the  deity  wor¬ 
shipped  there,  the  flowers  of  the  wreath 
W’ere  changed.  Again,  when  the  Athe¬ 
nians  repaired  to  the  theatre,  which  con¬ 
tained  an  audience  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  persons,  nearly  every  one 
wore  a  garland  on  his  head.  At  private 
parties,  likewise,  when  they  dined  or  drank 
together,  their  brows  were  decked  with 
flowers,  while  the  apartments  in  some  in¬ 
stances  were  covered  so  deeply  with  roses, 
that  they  reclined  upon  them  as  upon  sofas. 
This  taste,  which  prevailed  more  or  less 
throughout  the  whole  country,  as  well  as 
in  Magna  Gra>cia,  Sicily,  and  Asia  Minor, 
may  convey  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
floral  cultivation,  which  everywhere  con¬ 
stituted  an  important  branch  of  industry ; 
just  as  the  cultivation  of  roses  still  does  in 
parts  of  Central  Egjmt,  and  the  northern 
provinces  of  India.  In  these  eastern  coun¬ 
tries,  vast  quantities  of  roses  are  needed 
for  the  manufacture  of  attar,  the  most  last¬ 
ing  and  delicate  perfume  ever  invented  by 
man.  In  the  present  day,  the  Greeks 
convert  roses  to  several  uses  not  much 
thought  of  in  the  West.  At  Athens,  for 
example,  is  made  a  conserve  of  roses,  im¬ 
ported  occasionally  into  England,  which 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  delicious 
articles  of  luxury  that  can  be  imagined, 
being  equally  remarkable  for  taste  aud 
scent,  as  well  as  for  its  power  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  digestion  and  promoting  health. 

Whoever  has  tasted  the  aj)ples  of 
Greece,  will  readily  believe  the  extent  to 
which  they  were  exported  from  that  cotin- 
try  in  antiquity.  So,  again,  the  pears,  the 
pomegranates,  the  figs,  and  the  water¬ 
melons,  which  cool  the  traveller’s  lips  as 
he  toils  through  the  fiery  hollows  of  the 
Morea,  have  always  been  esteemed  the 
finest  in  the  Levant.  But  what  in  com¬ 
mercial  times  .are  regarded  exclusively  as 
articles  of  profit,  were  at  an  earlier  period 
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of  the  world’s  history  looked  upon  from 
a  more  poetical  point  of  view.  It  was 
doubtless  the  sight  of  oranges,  when  by 
some  Grecian  wanderer  they  were  beheld 
for  the  first  time  on  the  warm  and  lovely 
slopes  of  Mount  Atlas,  that  formed  the 

?:erm  of  the  myth  about  the  gardens  of  the 
lesperides,  and  caused  the  trees  that  bore 
them  to  be  stolen  from  the  African  shores, 
and  acclimated  among  the  Hellenes.  Even 
now',  when  the  thitig  is  of  daily  occurrence, 
the  view  of  an  orange  or  citron  grove  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be  im¬ 
agined,  some  of  the  fruit  peeping  through 
the  green  folLage  like  golden  spheres  ; 
others,  partly  of  the  color  of  the  leaf,  part¬ 
ly  yellow ;  while  .an  abundance  of  expanded 
or  unfolding  blossoms  fill  the  whole  at¬ 
mosphere  with  an  intoxicating  fragrance. 
Experience  proves  what  might  otherwise 
be  attributea  to  the  fancy*,  that  the  soil  of 
Attica  is  so  sweet,  that  everything  planted 
in  it  acquires  an  additional  delicacy  of 
flavor.  Thus,  pear-trees  transplanted 
from  Malta  to  the  gardens  of  ISIaronsi,  a 
village  about  six  miles  from  Athens,  not 
only  produce  more  delicious  pears,  but  be- 
in  to  bear  the  very  first  season.  If  such 
e  the  case  now',  w'hen  gardening  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  studied  at  all  in  the 
dominions  of  the  young  Danish  king,  what 
must  it  have  been  of  old,  w'hen  the  most 
practiced,  skilful,  and  studious  of  garden¬ 
ers  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  please  the  palates  of  their  fastid¬ 
ious  countrymen.  ' 

We  have  said  that  the  grounds  of  an 
Athenian  gentleman  were  devoted  partly 
to  flowers,  partly  to  vegetables,  and  partly 
to  trees ;  but  there  w'as  a  peculiar  order  in 
the  arrangement,  by  which  w'hat  was 
beautiful  was  brought  immediately  under 
the  eye,  while  that  w'hich  merely  minis¬ 
tered  to  utility  was  fenced  oflf,  and  screened 
from  observation  by  copses  of  agnus  cas- 
tus,  or  rhododendrons,  or  myrtle,  or  ole¬ 
ander,  which,  at  the  proper  periods  of  the 
year,  extended  a  blaze  of  blossoms  betw'een 
the  kitchen-garden  and  the  floral  depart¬ 
ment.  Among  the  citizens  of  the  “  fierce 
democracy,”  something  of  oriental  tastes 
and  manners  continued  to  prevail  down  to 
a  very  late  period ;  the  window's  of  the 
female  apartments  were  usually  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  garden,  so  that,  shaded  by  am¬ 
ber  or  purple  hangings,  they  could  lean  on 
the  sills  of  marble  or  carved  cedar,  and 
gaze  forth  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  upon 
the  bouquets  of  arbutus,  or  the  broad 
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waves  of  pear,  apjde,  and  pomegranate 
blossoms,  which  led  tlie  eye  towards  the 
foot  of  Ilymettus,  the  home  of  the  Attic 
bee,  or  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus, 
shaded  by  plane-trees,  and  dotted  at  inter¬ 
vals  with  cupolas  of  white  marble,  which 
glittered  like  newly -carved  alabaster  in 
the  sun.  And  here  we  may  as  well  notice 
a  trait  of  Athenian  manners,  which  will 
be  thought  to  reflect  some  credit  on  the 
enterprising  and  gnasping  Demos,  as  the 
men  of  Dorian  blood  were  wont  to  de¬ 
nominate  it.  So  little  fear  had  gentlemen 
that  their  gardens  would  be  plundere<l  by 
the  people,  that  footpaths  often  traversed 
their  orchards,  their  vineyards,* and  their 
kitchen  -  gardens.  One  man’s  grounds 
w’ere,  moreover,  separated  from  another’s 
not  by  high  walls  or  itisurmount.able 
fences,  but  by  rows  of  olive  or  plane  trees, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  apart ;  or  by  loose 
hedges  of  the  fragrant  phillyrea,  w'ith  fre- 
(luent  gaps,  and  banks  studded  with  wild- 
flow’ers.  It  W'as  even  customary  among 
the  more  opulent  and  noble  citizens  to  in¬ 
vite  the  people  not  only  to  stroll  at  will 
through  their  grounds,  but  whenever  they 
thought  proper,  to  pluck  and  eat  the  fruit ; 
and  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  this 
liberty  having  been  abused.  It  may  be 
that  the  object  of  such  generosity  was  to 
acquire  popularity  ;  but  if  so,  it  was  easily 
gained,  and  harmlessly  enjoyed. 

A  phrase,  which  often  occurs  in  Greek 
literature,  refers  to.  a  rule  invariably  ob¬ 
served  in  the  laying  out  of  a  garden  : 
“  You  have  not  proceeded  beyond  the  rue.” 
To  understand  the  import  of  this  expres¬ 
sion,  it  must  be  observed,  th.at  when  you 
left  a  Grecian  house,  and  strolled  forth 
into  the  garden,  the  first  thing  you  en¬ 
countered  was  a  row  of  rue  plants,  extend¬ 
ing  right  and  left,  to  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  floral  department.  When  you  had 
passed  the  rue,  which  probably  owed  its 
place  to  some  unexplained  superstition, 
you  found  yourself  in  the  midst  of  gilly¬ 
flowers,  pinks,  carnations,  beds  of  matted 
violets,  thickets  of  roses,  hillocks  netted 
with  wild-thyme,  encircling  clusters  of  the 
sweetest  flowers,  overhung  by  the  branch¬ 
es  of  the  smilax  or  the  pomegranate  tree. 
Then  you  descended,  perhaps,  into  a  hol¬ 
low,  where,  from  a  fountain  such  as  Gre¬ 
cian  taste  alone  could  produce,  water 
splashed,  and  fell  over  into  marble  chan¬ 
nels,  shaded  here  and  there  by  plants 
which  love  the  wave,  such  as  the  narcis¬ 
sus  and  the  hyacinth,  or  by  odoriferous 
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shrubs  overarching  the  tiny  stream.  Here, 
throughout  the  day,  might  be  heard  the 
hum  of  bees  plunging  into  the  chalice  of 
the  pale  veronica  or  the  white  lily,  or  buzz¬ 
ing  about  the  flower  of  the  trinity,  or  the 
golden  motherwort ;  while  overhead,  from 
the  boughs  of  the  platane  or  the  cedar,  the 
W’ood-lark  or  the  thrush  sung  in  rivalry. 
As  evening  came  on,  the  hush  of  other 
sounds  ushered  in  the  song  of  the  nightin¬ 
gale,  which  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  tragic 
poets  often  sat  up  all  night  to  hear,  and 
whose  music  still  gushes,  rich  and  melodi¬ 
ous,  through  his  verses. 

When  the  garden  stood  in  the  city,  or 
its  environs,  the  objects  of  interest  of 
which  it  commanded  views  w'ere  at  once 
most  striking  and  numerous.  From  one 
side  you  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Acropo¬ 
lis  with  its  Olympian  population  in  white 
marble,  over  which  towered  the  colossal 
figure  of  the  warlike  Athena,  whose  gild¬ 
ed  helmet  and  shield  were  visible  from 
afar,  whether  you  approached  from  the 
southern  silver  -  mines,  or  descended 
through  lovely  valleys  from  tlie  elevated 
chain  of  Cithajron.  If  you  looked  se.a- 
wards,  you  beheld,  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  miles,  the  port  of  Athens,  joined  to 
the  city  by  long  and  towering  walls,  on 
which  several  chariots  could  drive  abreast. 
In  that  port  w'ere  ships  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  then  known,  which  laid  at  the 
feet  of  the  democracy  the  riches  of  the 
East  and  West,  and  carried  home  in  return 
those  costly  fabrics  and  w'orks  of  art  in 
bronze,  gold,  ivory,  or  marble,  which  the 
genius  of  Attica  j)oured  forth  with  so  pro¬ 
fuse  a  hand  that  fragments  of  them  are 
still  found  .adorning  and  stimulating  the 
creative  powers  of  all  states  possessing 
the  slightest  claim  to  civilization.  A  little 
further  rose  the  island  of  Salamis,  ren¬ 
dered  famous  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Persian  fleet  and  host ;  and  not  many 
miles  out  at  sea,  the  eye  rested  on  the 
rock  of  yEgina,  crowned  by  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  around  which  clustered  a  dense 
population,  owing  its  existence  entirely  to 
commerce.  To  the  right,  stretched  away, 
in  a  south-westerly  direction,  the  elevated 
ridges  of  the  Peloponnessus,  amid  whose 
folds  nestled  the  ancient  states  of  Argos 
and  Mycenae,  where  money  was  first  coin¬ 
ed,  and  where  half  the  fables  of  the  my¬ 
thology  took  their  rise.  On  the  left,  the 
eye  followed  the  sinuous  shore  to  the  lofty 
promontory  of  Sunium,now  Cape  Colonna, 
from  the  rocky  brow  of  which  the  fane  of 


the  virgin  goddess  looked  down  upon  the 
waves. 

A  succession  of  such  gardens  as  we  have 
p.artly  described  bordered  the  road  all  the 
way  to  Eleusis,  and  were  backed  by  olive 
groves,  whose  thin  and  pale  green  foliage 
rustled  .almost  constantly  to  the  touch  of 
the  south  or  west  wind.  At  the  entrance 
of  this  road,  you  passed  the  plane-tree  be¬ 
neath  whose  dense  shade  the  greatest  of 
philosophers  reclined  side  by  side  with  the 
youthful  Pluedrus,  w'hile  reading  one  of 
the  finest  eflusions  of  Lysias,  which  led  to 
the  superb  dialogue,  in  grandeur  far  out¬ 
stripping  all  that  that  renowned  orator 
ever  produced  or  imagined.  Further  in 
the  country  were  gardens  of  a  more  rustic 
kind,  inclosed  for  a  particular  purpose 
with  high  strong  w'alls,  and  devoted  alto¬ 
gether  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  Along 
such  of  those  walls  as  faced  the  south  ran 
three  rows  of  hives,  from  which  at  early 
morning  the  bees  poured  forth,  sometimes 
in  clusters,  sometimes  in  columns ;  the 
weaker  or  more  indolent  resting  on  the 
blossoms  immediately  beneath  them,  while 
the  stronger  and  more  enterprising  rose 
high  in  the  air,  and  spread  themselves  far 
and  wide  over  the  blooming  thickets  and 
rich  clover  meadows  of  the  Cephissus. 
Gardens,  however,  were  hardly  judged 
complete  without  a  sprinkling  of  vines, 
either  trailed  along  the  w.alls,  or  overarch¬ 
ing  the  entrances,  where  the  golden  or 
purple  clusters  lay  in  bacchanal  profusion, 
courting  the  embraces  of  the  sun.  Some 
of  the  flow'er  -  planters  of  Hellas,  where 
everything  was  carried  to  extremes,  ran 
almost  mad  on  the  subject  of  bees,  to  en¬ 
joy  whose  company  several  individuals 
devoted  themselves  to  a  life  of  solitude  in 
wild  and  remote  places,  which  their  indus¬ 
try  clothed  with  roses  and  violets.  Here, 
through  hives  of  specula?  stone,  they  stud¬ 
ied  the  movements  and  government  of  the 
political  insects,  wdio,  under  a  female  mon¬ 
arch,  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  com¬ 
monwealth.  One  of  these  men,  who 
passed  fifty-eight  years  after  this  fash¬ 
ion,  carefully  chronicled  his  observations, 
which  may  have  assisted  Aristotle  in  the 
composition  of  his  natural  history.  To 
such  persona,  in  part  at  least,  were  owing 
those  remarks  on  w'eather  and  the  ivinds 
which,  collected  and  condensed  into  a 
body,  constituted  the  rural  philosophy  of 
Greece.  Seated  in  fragrant  bowers,  they 
watched  the  coming  on  of  dawn,  the  heli¬ 
acal  rising  or  setting  of  certain  stars,  the 
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phenomena  of  meteors,  the  generation  and 
office  of  dews,  the  habits  and  migrations 
of  birds,  with  whatever  else  concerned 
their  interests  or  occupations.  Even  the 
highest  intellects  shared  with  the  humblest 
this  rapt  contemplation  of  external  na¬ 
ture  ;  though  Socrates,  whose  pleasantries 
were  sometimes  misunderstood,  suggested 
a  different  idea  of  himself,  by  saying  that 
he  could  learn  nothing  from  stones  and 
trees.  In  truth,  however,  he  had  learned 
much,  and  was  familiar  M’ith  the  topog¬ 
raphy  of  his  country  long  before  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Delium.  At  any  rate,  no  people  ex¬ 
cept  the  English  have  ever  been  fonder 
than  the  Athenians  of  rural  life.  There 
they  often  passed  the  hjippiest  portion 
of  their  lives,  in  those  tasteful  and  ele¬ 
gant  mansions,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
gardens,  which,  when  their  country 
had  the  calamity  to  be  invaded,  always 
first  provoked  the  enemy’s  devastating 
hand. 

As  a  people,  the  Greeks  may  truly  be 
said  to  have  idolized  the  country,  w'hence 
their  literature  is  full  of  rustic  imagery,  of 
the  sighing  of  trees  in  the  wind,  of  the 
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rush  and  splashing  of  the  sea  on  the  beach, 
of  the  trickling  of  fountains,  of  the  chirp 
of  grasshoppers  in  the  sun,  of  the  cooing 
of  doves,  of  the  “pleasaunce,  of  the  breath¬ 
ing  fields,”  of  the  hum  of  bees,  of  the  bark 
of  dogs,  of  the  lowing  of  kine,  of  the  neigh¬ 
ing  of  the  war-horse  as  he  bounds  and 
plunges  over  stream  and  chasm ;  and  no¬ 
where  w'as  the  face  of  the  earth  more 
adorned  and  beautified  by  man’s  hand. 
Cultivation  scaled  the  highest  mountains, 
and  marked  its  track  by  delicate  white 
chapels  to  the  rural  gods,  by  noble  tem¬ 
ples,  by  altars  under  ancient  trees,  by  en¬ 
shrining  secluded  springs  in  marble,  and 
extending  to  them,  through  beneficent  su¬ 
perstition,  the  protection  of  Heaven ;  for 
fountains  were  esteemed  sacred,  because 
they  ministered  to  one  of  the  primary 
wants  of  man.  When  the  Greek  was  shut 
up  hopelessly  in  a  city,  he  created  on  his 
window  ledge  a  garden  for  himself,  either, 
if  rich,  in  a  silver  basket,  sculptured  all 
over  with  rustic  imagery ;  or,  if  poor,  in 
one  of  wood  or  osier,  where  he  fostered 
and  allured  into  bloom  the  denizens  of  the 
distant  mountains  and  valleys. 


Vrom  the  Dublin  CnlTertlty  Hagailne. 


GENEVA  BEF 

Historical  students  are  aware  that  Dr. 
D’Aubigne  published  the  third  volume 
of  his  Life  of  Calvin  *  (properly  speak¬ 
ing  these  three  volumes  are  only  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  Life)  on  the  eve  of  the 
late  tercentenary  tribute  to  the  Reform¬ 
er’s  memory.  lie  intended  it,  as  his  pref¬ 
ace  announces,  to  serve  as  his  personal 
contribution  to  the  ceremonial :  a  suitable 
and  substantial  one,  as  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  story  of  the  long  and 
varying  struggle  by  which  the  Genevans 
finally  shook  off  the  temj>oral  power,  and 
accepted  a  form  of  faith  more  akin  in 

•  History  of  the  ‘Ite/ormation  in  Europe  in  the 
time  of  Calvin.  By  J.  H.  Mkrle  lyAi  BiosK,  D.D. 
London:  Lonf^an,  Green,  Longman,  Roberts,  and 
Green.  18&4. 
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spirit  to  the  freedom  of  their  “ancient 
liberties,  franchises,  and  constitutions” — 
thus  anticipating,  by  more  than  three 
centuries,  the  emancipation  to  which  the 
Roman  people  still  eagerly  aspire.  Cele¬ 
brations  of  the  tercentenary  order  are 
not  in  good  odor.  The  Shakspeare  hero- 
worship  of  the  present  year  was  lamenta¬ 
bly  mean  and  unworthy  in  the  forms  it 
took.  Tlie  management  of  the  festival 
fell  into  improper  hands,  and  the  result 
w'as  a  disgraceful  failure.  The  Calvin  dem¬ 
onstration,  if  somewhat  more  respecta¬ 
ble,  proved  hardly  more  eftective.  A  few 
clerical  orators  “  improved  the  occasion  ” 
with  skill  and  taste ;  but  their  view  was 
generally  circumscribed  by  the  purely  re¬ 
ligious  aspect  of  Calvin’s  character  and 
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career.  D’Aubigne’fl  patient  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  council  registers  and  other 
archives  of  Geneva  has  afforded  materials 
for  a  jarger  survey  ;  and  in  particular  his 
work  is  timely,  since  it  sets  in  contrast,  at 
a  singularly  fitting  moment,  the  conflict 
with  Ultrainontanism  on  the  narrow  arena 
of  Geneva,  which  terminated  in  a  spirit¬ 
ual  as  well  as  a  political  deliverance,  and 
the  conflict  against  precisely  the  same 
]»reten8ion8  and  influences  which  now 
r.ages  w’ithin  that  other  narrow  Italian 
area,  where  possibly  results  not  dissim¬ 
ilar  will  soon  resolve  the  most  difficult 
of  national  problems.  In  perusing  the 
narrative  of  the  Genevan  combat  be¬ 
tween  popular  rights  and  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  power,  we  seem,  in  fact,  to  be  reading 
a  story  of  our  own  times  ;  and  it  is  this 
that* gives  the  work  of  Dr.  D’Aubigne  its 
real  and  vivid  interest.  It  may  have 
seemed  to  some  merely  the  record,  by  a 
divine,  of  a  phase  in  the  religious  transi¬ 
tion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  sufficiently 
known  before  in  its  leading  ‘characteris¬ 
tics— ^a  secpiel  to  the  author’s  Lutheran 
Uefonnation,  relating  to  doctrinal  contro¬ 
versies  less  interesting  to  Christendom 
now  than  perhaps  at  any  period  since  the 
events  occurred.  But  this  would  be  an 
unjust  estimate  of  D’Aubigne’s  labors. 
His  treatment  of  the  subject  is  not,  in¬ 
deed,  unexceptionable  in  point  either  of 
method  or  style.  It  has  the  very  faults, 
in  a  certain  degree,  no  doubt,  which  those 
critics  would,  without  reading  the  book, 
assume.  The  historian  is,  at  limes,  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  preacher.  The  writer  is 
too  often  on  the  point  of  starting  off  at 
high  speed  into  a  sermon.  A  stirring 
tale  is  told,  however,  with  fidelity  and 

Slower.  It  would  be  eminently  unfair  to 
)r.  D’Aubigne  to  leave  it  to  be  supposed 
that  he  is  insensible  to  the  momentous 
secular  and  temporal  aspects  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  it  is  his  task  to  describe. 

Dr.  D’Aubigne  has  been  blamed  for 
devoting  so  large  a  space  to  Geneva.  It 
is  a  small  city.  When  Berthelier  died 
for  it,  when  Farel  preached  in  it,  when 
Calvin  ruled  it,  its  population  was  only  a 
few  thousand  souls.  History  deals  with 
great  personages,  and  Calvin  almost  alone 
excepted,  all  the  earlier  Genevan  lieform- 
ers  occupy  obscure  positions  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  European  record.  Luther  had  giants 
about  him,  and  his  companions  play  a 
leading  part  in  the  German  Uefonnation ; 
but  Geneva  is  a  city  of  humble  syndics 


and  petty  citizens.  Dr.  D’Aubigne,  how¬ 
ever,  boldly  claims  for  this  little  city  a 
high  position  for  its  “  moral  influence  ”  in 
the  age  of  Calvin,  and  takes  pains  to  show 
how  this  influence  was  generated.  It 
had  origin  before  the  Ueformer,  but  was 
concentrated  and  directed  to  fitting  ends 
by  him.  Without  Calvin  Geneva  would 
have  failed  to  exert  any  large  or  perma¬ 
nent  eft’ect  upon  Europe,  despite  the 
steadfastness  of  her  martyrs,  the  magna¬ 
nimity  of  her  citizens,  and  the  daring  in¬ 
telligence  of  their  religious  inquiries. 
Without  Geneva,  on  the  other  hand — 
Geneva  prepared  by  the  long  conflict 
with  her  bishop-princes  and  a  persecut¬ 
ing  priesthood — Calvin  would  have  been 
powerless.  “  Our  narrative,”  writes  Dr. 
D’Aubigne,  “  contains  two  parts :  one  is 
devoted  to  a  man,  Calvin  ;  the  other  to  a 
city,  Geneva.  These  two  existences  seem 
in  the  eyes  of  many  persons  to  evolve 
separately,  as  if  they  were  never  to  meet. 
But  there  is  a  close  relation  between 
them :  from  the  very  beginning  they  are 
destined  to  unite.  Each  is  energetic, 
though  without  parade,  and  their  alliance 
will  in  some  future  day  (stage  of  the  Ref¬ 
ormation)  double  their  strength.  When 
Calvin  and  Geneva  are  one,  many  men 
and  nations  will  greet  their  powerful  and 
salutary  influence.  It  is  a  marriage  that 
will  produce  a  numerous  and  active  pos¬ 
terity.  Whatever  the  friends  of  worldly 
greatness  may  say,  this  union,  when  it 
took  place,  was  an  event  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  human  race  than  that  which 
led  a  p.anegyrist  of  Louis  XIV.  to  exclaim 
in  reference  to  a  celebrated  event : 

“  ‘  Les  Bourbons,  ces  enfants  des  dieux, 
Unissent  leurs  tiges  fecondcs!’” 

The  third  volume  does  not  bring  us  to 
the  date  of  that  “union.”  Calvin,  pie- 
pared  for  his  task,  and  the  task  inviting 
him,  is  just  about  to  step  upon  the  scene 
at  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  city,  when 
the  independence  of  the  inhabitants — so 
nobly  asserted  on  former  occasions — and 
the  reformation  of  the  church,  seemed 
about  to  perish  together.  Dr.  D’Au¬ 
bigne’s  three  volumes  are  an  elaborate 
preface  to  his  real  work ;  but  whether 
it  was  necessary  that  the  introduction 
should  be  so  protracted  and  minute  is  a 
question.  It  has  been  objected  in  other 
pages  besides  these  that  the  author 
wastes  the  interest  of  the  events  in  a  su¬ 
perfluity  of  details ;  and  the  last  volume 
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sins  in  this  respect  even  more  than  the  i 
former  two.  It  is  no  fair  complaint  that  | 
the  sta^e  is  small,  for  the  drama  has  is¬ 
sues  which  mightily  affect  surrounding  | 
n.ations.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  express 
dissatisfaction  that  the  Genevese  chamj)i- 
ous  of  liberty  have  been  heretofore  un¬ 
known  ;  for  the  special  value  of  Dr.  D’Au- 
bigne’s  researches  consists  in  the  fact  j 
that  he  has  penetrated  into  a  terra  incog¬ 
nita,  and  brought  hidden  but  not  inferior 
heroes  into  view.  There  is  a  pleasure,  j 
even  three  centuries  after  their  time,  in  i 
doing  justice  to  the  memory  of  men  who 
were  the  pioneers  of  political  liberty  in  | 
the  western  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Those  ; 
surely  deserve  a  place,  not  only  in  the  i 
page  of  history,  but  in  the  hearts  of  ^1  i 
free  men,  who,  though  most  of  them  mean  i 
citizens  of  a  small  republic,  had  the  dar- 1 
ing  to  defy  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  ; 
Pope,  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  ■ 
Francis  the  First,  and  in  spite  of  all  four, 
to  assert  freedom  of  government  and  of, 
conscience.  Geneva  became,  through  j 
their  courage  and  constancy,  literally  the  ! 
Thermopylie  of  Protestantism  and  Liber- 1 
ty.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  going  thus  j 
far  with  Dr.  D’Aubigne  ;  but  even  in  his  j 
first  volume  the  self-sacrifice  of  lierthelier, : 
the  wit  of  Bonivard,  the  martyrdom  of , 
Levrier,  the  sagacity  of  Besanfon  Ilugues,  j 
and  the  street  a. id  tavern  struggles  of| 
the  Huguenots  and  ]Mameluke8,  would 
have  become  impressed  more  jiowerfulljr  1 
upon  the  mind  had  the  narrator  not  sacri-  j 
ficed  the  interesting  “  details  ”  which  M.  | 
Guizot  admonished  him  were  so  much  i 
wanting  with  respect  to  the  Genevan  Kef-  ] 
orniatioii,  but  given  them  in  a  compacter  j 
and%nore  masterly  form.  He  has  expend-  ■ 
ed  upon  those  stirring  incidents  a  large 
amount  of  descriptive  writing  of  a  high  ! 
order,  but  much  too  discursively.  His 
apology  does  not  really  touch  this  objec¬ 
tion  at  all.  “  What  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  study  above  all  things,”  he  says,  “  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  beginnings.  The  form¬ 
ation  of  beings,  the  origin  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  phases  of  humanity,  possess  in  my- 
eyes  an  importance  and  interest  far  sur¬ 
passing  the  exhibition  of  what  these 
things  have  afterwards  become.  The 
creative  epoch  of  Christianity  ...  is  to 
me  far  more  admirable  than  those  which 
succeeded  it.  Similarly  the  Reformation, 
which  is  the  creation  of  the  evangelical 
world  in  modern  times,  has  greater  at¬ 
tractions  for  me  than  the  Protestantism 


which  comes  after.  I  take  a  pleasure  in 
watching  life  at  its  commencement.” 
No  wonder  that  he  should  be  in  love 
with  the  task.  It  is  the  lot  of  few  histor¬ 
ical  writers  to  produce  episodes  entirely 
fresh,  dramatic,  and  eminently  real  and 
insiiiring.  But  in  exploring  the  “  virgin 
soil,”  there  was  no  necessity  to  rest  at 
every  commonj>lace  spot,  and  pick  up 
samples  of  every  kind  of  pebble. 

Fairness  requires,  however,  that;  the 
author’s  own  statement  of  his  design 
should  be  quoted  from  the  preface : 

“  The  author  of  the  present  volume  thinks 
that  the  best  way  of  doing  justice  to  Calvin’s 
memory,  is  to  make  him  known.  The  reader 
will  meet  in  this  work  with  many  sayings  and 
doings  of  this  great  man  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  otlier  histories.  If  a  writer  had 
the  good  fortune  to  lay  before  the  German 
public  some  unknown  trait  of  Luther's  life,  all 
Germany  would  be  taken  up  with  it.  Shall  wo 
be  more  indifferent  to  the  life  of  our  great  Re¬ 
former  ?  Certainly  there  are  more  striking  ac¬ 
tions  in  the  life  of  Luther,  who  so  easily  gains 
pos.scssion  of  our  hearts ;  but  we  may  ask 
whether  there  are  not  featuri^s  in  the  life  of 
Calvin  which  are  less  frequent  in  that  of  the 
Wittemberg  doctor  :  the  manner,  for  instance, 
in  which  the  young  doctor  of  Xoyon,  wherever 
he  hap(>ens  to  be  (at  .\ngouleme,  Poitiers,  etc.), 
is  at  once  surrounded  by  distinguished  men, 
whom  he  wins  over  to  the  truth  ? 

“  The  author  desires,  however,  to  remind 
some  of  his  readers  that  this  Ixmk  is  not  the 
history  of  Calvin.  The  title  expresses  that 
clearly  enough :  History  of  the  Reformation 
IN  Ei’KOI’e  in  the  time  of  Caltin.  It  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  series  of  a  work  of  which  the  History  of 
the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  was 
the  first.  The  reformation  of  the  Western  na¬ 
tions,  of  which  Calvin  was  the  soul,  having  a 
special  character,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to 
devote  a  spec-ial  work  to  it ;  but  we  shall  not 
confine  ourselves  to  relating  the  facts  of  the 
Refonuation  in  which  Calvin  took  a  direct 
part.  One  portion  of  the  fourth  volume  will  de- 
scrilie  the  Reformation  in  England,  from  tlie 
fall  of  Wolsey.  We  purpose,  also,  to  continue 
retracing  the  leading  features  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  in  Oennany,  as  we  have  already  done  in 
the  first  two  volumes  of  this  work,  in  which  the 
alliance  of  Smalkalde,  the  peace  of  Nuremberg, 
the  emancipation  of  Wurtemberg,  and  other 
analagous  events  have  found  their  place.  It  is 
the  Reformation  as  a  whole  which  the  author 
desires  to  delineate. 

“  Another  conviction  also  exercises  some  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  character  of  my  narrative.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  study  of  the  unknown  has 
a  peculiar  charm.  Geneva  and  its  struggles  for 
liberty  and  the  Gospel,  are  a  terra  incognita, 
except  to  its  citizens  and  a  few  men  of  letters. 
When  historians  describe  ancient  or  modem 
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times  —  for  example,  the  revolution  of  the 
Netherland.s,  of  England,  or  of  France — they 
can  only  say  a  little  better  what  others  have 
already  said  before  them.  Perhaps  there  is 
some  advantage  in  exploring  a  virgin  soil — in 
adding  new  facts  to  that  treasury  which  ought 
to  be  the  wisdom  of  nations.  The  author  is  j 
not,  however,  blind  to  the  truth  there  may  , 
have  been  in  some  of  the  criticisms  upon  bis  ; 
work — and  while  following  the  principles  he  ' 
has  laid  down,  he  will  endeavor  to  profit  by  | 
them.”  I 

In  1533,  Calvin  retired  to  Angoulerae, 
an  exile,  and  took  refuge  in  the  house  of 
his  friend  Du  Tillet,  in  a  street  since  called 
the  Rue  de  Geneve.  It  was  here  that  the  j 
spirituality  of  his  religious  life  became ; 
fully  developed,  and,  in  accordance  with  j 
his  feelings,  he  called  the  town  Doxopolis 
— the  city  of  glory.  It  was  here  that ' 
he  planned  the  Christian  Institutes^  and  j 
made  extended  notes,  to  be  afterwards 
worked  into  that  matcliless  treatise,  which  1 
his  enemies  described  as  the  Koran  of 
heresy.  Here  he  employed  himself  in 
teaching  Greek,  and  was  remarked  chiefly 
for  his  earnestness  and  simplicity  of  char¬ 
acter.  Here  also  Calvin  began  his  preach¬ 
ing,  the  key  of  which  was  this :  “  The 
citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God  arc  not 
those  who  know’,  but  those  who  believe ; 
not  the  learned,  but  the  regenerated.” 
From  thence  Calvin  went  to  Poitiers, 
everywhere  avoiding  disputations,  frivo¬ 
lous  subtleties,  and  useless  disputes,  “  di¬ 
lemmas  and  cunning  catches,”  and  “  put¬ 
ting  forward  what  was  true.”  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Ur.  D’Aubigne,  and  apparently 
with  justice,  as  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Reformer,  that  he  avoided  all  mere 
controversy,  as  tending  to  arouse  men’s 
anger  rather  than  satisfy  their  judgment — 
in  which  his  life  teaches  a  lesson  to  polem¬ 
ics  who  may  be  found  sneering  at  the 
Calvin  of  their  fancies  as  a  bitter,  turbulent 
fanatic.  When  at  Poitiers,  he  found  a  pul¬ 
pit  in  certain  “deep and  isolated  caverns” 
of  an  adjoining  wilderness.  There,  too, 
with  his  handful  of  followers,  he  selected 
apostles  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  if  the 
candidates  appeared  to  have  “  received  the 
necessary  gifts  from  God,”  Calvin,  w’ith  all 
his  high  appreciation  of  learning,  and  the 
Bjiecial  necessity  for  it  in  theology,  did  not 
scruple  to  send  them  forth  with  the  author¬ 
ity  of  his  name.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  those  evangelists,  which  readers 
who  do  not  sympathize  i^th  this  sort  of 
ordination  will  still  admire,  that  one  of 
them,  Veron,  walked  on  foot  through  the 
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provinces  of  France  for  twenty  years,  under 
the  name  of  “the  Gatherer,’’  chiefly  as  a 
reader  to  the  people  of  certain  manuscripts 
of  Calvin,  in  which  Christian  truths  and 
motives  w’ere  presented  with  an  attractive 
lucidness.  V6ron  addressed  himself  main¬ 
ly  to  the  young.  It  is  a  common  mistake 
of  writers  on  the  Reformation  of  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Century  to  speak  as  if  some  half 
dozen  men  of  mmestic  intellect  did  the 
whole  work.  The  met  is  otherwise.  There 
were  large  numbers  of  zealous  persons, 
both  in  Germany  and  France,  who,  liter¬ 
ally  taking  their  lives  in  their  hands,  went 
hither  and  thither,  with  enthusiasm  equal¬ 
ling  that  of  a  Xavier,  pressing  all  men 
to  believe.  Calvin  seems  to  have  had  a 
greater  influence  th.an  any  of  the  other  Re¬ 
formers  iu  inspiring  such  self-sacrificing 
resolves  amoii^  his  friends.  Wherever 
he  went  he  left  behind  him,  in  a  greater 
or  less  number,  men  deeply  influenced  by 
the  missionary  spirit :  not  always  fully  in¬ 
structed  “Evangelicals,”  but  invariably 
eager  for  the  regeneration  of  society 
through  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

Calvin  visited  Paris  in  the  summer  of 
1534,  and  there  found,  for  the  first  time,  a 
new  foe  in  the  shape  of  a  prevailing  Pan¬ 
theism.  Quintin,  its  champion,  an  able 
man,  made  many  proselytes.  Calvin  re¬ 
solved  to  encounter  him,,  strictly  according 
to  his  own  theory,  by  “putting  forward 
the  tnith.”  The  result  proved  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  this  principle  of  conduct.  It  was 
at  this  time  also  that  Calvin  first  met 
Michael  Servetus,  and  his  mystic  ration.al- 
ism  appears  to  have  alarmed  the  Reformer 
from  the  first.  Servetus  confidently  chal¬ 
lenged  Calvin,  and  the  latter  having  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation,  attended  at  the  place 
appointed  ;  but  the  challenger  failed  to  ap¬ 
pear,  and  the  common  people  held  him  con¬ 
demned,  with  their  usual  logic,  for  his  de¬ 
fault.  Had  Calvin’s  plan  of  displacing  what 
he  thought  error  by  presentation  of  the 
trutli  been  followed  invariably  at  this  crisis, 
it  is  possible  that  France  would  have  been 
as  thoroughly  “  reformed”  as  Germany,  and 
the  preacher  never  have  been  obliged  to 
leave  his  native  country.  Hut  the  “Year 
of  the  Placards,”  of  which  Dr.  D’Aubigne 
gives  an  account  new  in  most  of  the  de¬ 
tails,  and  intensely  intere.sting,  upset  all. 
The  “  Scripturists  ”  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  advised  in  hearkening  to  the  prudent 
counsels  of  Courault  than  in  circulating 
through  France,  and  posting  on  the  walls 
of  Paris,  the  fiery  and  unguarded  maui- 
2a 
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festo,  penned  by  Farel,  against  the  “  Sac¬ 
rament  of  the  Mass.”  This  terrible  con¬ 
troversial  document,  equally  for  force  of 
argument  and  violence  of  language  never 
exceeded,  brought  down  upon  the  Evan¬ 
gelicals  a  frightful  retaliation,  and  the 
story  of  the  consequent  persecution  is  the 
best  written  portion  of  Dr.  D’Aubigne’s 
volumes.  A  pompous  demonstration,  pro¬ 
cession,  .and  “  expiatory  sacrifice  ”  was  im¬ 
mediately  ordered  by  Francis  I.,  with  the 
object  of  proving  his  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  authors  of  the  placards  (one  of 
which  had  even  been  affixed  to  the  door 
of  the  royal  closet),  and  of  purging  his 
capital  from  the  stain  of  what  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  grave  crime  against  the  Church. 
The  morning  is  the  31st  of  January,  1535. 
All  Paris  is  astir.  The  streets  are  hung 
with  drapery.  Temporary  altars,  reposoirs, 
are  erected  at  intervals.  Enormous  crowds 
enter  the  city  from  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try.  Even  the  roofs  are  covered  with  spec¬ 
tators.  The  smallest  piece  of  wood  or  stone 
jutting  from  the  walls  has  its  occupant. 
Pictures,  illustrative  of  the  sacred  myste¬ 
ries,  depend  from  scores  of  public  build¬ 
ings.  Before  each  house  a  lighted  torch 
is  suspended  to  do  reverence  to  the  holy 
relics : 

“  The  procession  began  at  six  in  the  morning. 
First  came  all  the  crosst^s  and  banners  of  the 
several  parishes ;  then  followed  the  citizens, 
two  and  two,  each  with  a  turcli,  and  the  four 
mendicant  orders,  with  the  priests  and  canons 
of  the  city.  .  .  .  The  holy  bodies  followed 
each  other  along  the  streets  of  the  capital.  The 
admiration  of  the  citizens  increased  at  every 
moment ;  they  bclicveii  as  each  relic  passeil 
them,  that  they  were  looking  at  an  object  unique 
in  the  world.  .  .  .  After  the  relics  came 
a  great  number  of  cardinals,  archbishops,  and 
bishops,  with  coped  and  mitred  abbots.  Tlien, 
under  a  magnificent  canopy,  the  four  pillars  of 
which  were  borne  by  the  king’s  three  sons  and 
the  Duke  of  Vendome,  first  prince  of  the  blood, 
came  the  host,  carried  by  the  Bishop  of  Paris. 

.  .  .  Then  appeared  Francis  the  First, 
without  parade,  bareheade<l  and  on  foot,  hold¬ 
ing  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand,  like  a  pimitent 
commissioned  to  expiate  the  sacrilege  of  his  peo¬ 
ple.  At  each  re^onoir  he  gave  his  ta|)cr  to  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  joined  his  hands,  and  knelt 
down.  ...  He  was  followed  by  the  queen, 
the  princes  and  princesses,  the  foreign  ambas¬ 
sadors,  and  all  the  court,  the  Chancellor  of 
France,  the  Council,  the  Parliament  in  their 
scarlet  robes,  the  university,  the  other  corjiora- 
tions,  and  the  guard.  All  walkeil  two  and  two, 
‘  exhibiting  every  mark  of  extraordinary  piety.’ 
liach  man  carried  a  lighted  torch  in  profound 
silence.  Spiritual  songs  and  funereal  airs  alone 


interrupted  from  time  to  time  the  quiet  of  this 
gloomy  and  slow  procession. 

“  In  this  way  it  traversed  the  different  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  capital,  followed  by  an  immense 
crowd  of  people,  and  the  inhabitants  of  each 
street,  standing  in  front  of  their  houses,  fell  on 
their  knees  as  the  host  went  by.  The  crowd 
was  so  great  that  bodies  of  archers,  with  white 
staves  in  their  hands,  posted  in  every  street, 
could  scarcely  keep  open  a  passage  for  the  pro¬ 
cession.  At  length  they  arrived  at  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame.  The  sacrament  was  placed  on 
the  altar.  Mass  was  sung  by  the  Bishop  of 
Paris,  and  all  imaginable  homage  was  done  to 
the  host,  in  order  to  atone  for  the  insults  offered 
to  it  by  the  placards.” 

The  king,  the  princes,  and  the  cardi¬ 
nals  ultimately  returned  to  the  bishop’s 
palace,  where  Francis  made  a  speech,  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Chronique  de  Francois  I., 
and  confirmed  by  the  Registers  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  This  address  was,  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  happily  conceived. 
Pious,  pathetic,  earnest,  and  indignant  by 
turns,  it  now  aroused  the  holy  ire  of  the 
populace,  and  again  affected  them  to  tears, 
llad  the  king  contented  himself  with  this 
act  of  solemn  civic  purgation,  there  would 
have  been  little  further  to  say  than  that 
the  demonstration  proved,  in  point  of  tac- 
tique,  a  mistake,  since  it  showed  to  both 
France  and  Germany  that  the  Reformers 
w’ere  seriously  feared.  But  Francis  super- 
added  cruelty  to  superstition.  The  obverse 
of  the  religious  scenes  just  described,  on 
the  road  from  St.  Genevieve  to  the  Louvre, 
was  a  series  of  scaflblds  and  altars,  where 
the  most  prominent  of  the  “  Scripturists  ” 
supposed  to  have  posted  the  ]>lacards 
were,  in  a  variety  of  horrible  methods,  put 
to  death,  the  inscription  flourishing  over 
all  —  “France  florit  sur  toutes  nations.” 
The  king  and  his  court  came  round  by 
this  route  during  the  day  to  witness  the 
spectacle  of  the  martyr-fires.  Francis  re¬ 
paired  afterwards  to  the  Louvre,  satisfied, 
and  the  populace  displayed  a  hellish  joy. 
The  effect  upon  France,  however,  was  the 
worst.  Learning  instantly  began  to  de¬ 
cline,  the  most  erudite  flying  from  the 
country  into  voluntary  exile,  lest,  in  the 
recklessness  of  suspicion,  the  hands  of  the 
ministers  of  vengeance  should  fall  upon 
them.  Some  secretly  sympathized  with 
the  Reformers.  Noblemen  and  servants 
of  the  king  w’ere  found  on  the  road  to  the 
frontier.  The  trades  connected  with  ty¬ 
pography  formed  a  numerous  contingent 
m  the  bands  of  fugitives.  Master  gold¬ 
smiths,  engravers,  tutors,  designers,  even 
friars,  sw’elled  the  exodus. 
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Calvin  sojourned  at  Basle  when  the 
tidings  of  those  persecutions  reached  him. 
The  time  had  not  arrived  for  his  public 
apostleship,  and  he  betook  himself  anew 
to  study. 

The  Christian  Institutes  were,  for  the 
most  part,  produced  at  this  juncture,  and 
hence  the  prominence  given  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  proof  that  the  Reform¬ 
ers  were  not  disturbers,  that  their  doctrine 
was  peace,  not  the  sword.  Calvin  labored 
to  repair  the  grand  error  of  the  too  enthu¬ 
siastic  Farel.  In  keeping  with  his  rule  of 
action,  ho  “  presents  truth  ”  in  its  simplest 
form,  trusting  to  displace  what  is  not  true 
by  a  surer  process  than  that  of  the  wran¬ 
gler.  He  has  no  scruple  on  occasion  to 
combat  false  doctrine,  but  the  prevailing 
spirit  is  love.  “The  Christian  Insti¬ 
tutes,  in  its  earliest  form,”  says  D’Au- 
bigne,  “  was  a  simple  defence,  explaining 
briefly  law,  faith,  prayer,  the  sacraments, 
Christian  liberty,  and  the  nature  of  the 
Church  and  State.  But  the  French  refu¬ 
gees  at  Geneva,  and  even  distant  Protes¬ 
tants,  continually  soliciting  Calvin  to  set 
forth  the  whole  Christian  doctrine  in  his 
book,  it  received  numerous  additions, 
which  are  easily  seen  in  the  first  volume 
of  Calvin’s  works  just  jiublished  in  Bruns¬ 
wick,  by  three  Strasburg  divines,  MM. 
Raum,  Cunitz,  and  Reuss.  ...  In  its 
first  form  the  Institutes  consisted  of  six 
chajiters  only ;  in  the  last,  of  eighty,  di¬ 
vided  into  finir  books.”  The  epistle  to 
the  king  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
reforming  violence  th.at  had  given  only  too 
good  a  pretext  for  the  persecution.  Farel 
was  a  fearless,  and,  in  most  respects,  a 
great  man,  but  wherever  he  went  disturb¬ 
ance  accompanied  him.  His  vehement 
denunciations,  his  powerful  s.atire,  and  ut¬ 
ter  contempt  for  every  prudential  consid¬ 
eration,  marred  the  work  on  the  doing  of 
which  his  heart  was  deeply  set.  Calvin 
is  more  moderate  and  practical.  The 
prayer  terminating  his  address  to  Francis 
18  a  proof  at  once  of  the  largeness  of  his 
mind  and  the  sobeniess  of  his  judgment. 
D’Aubigne  thinks  the  epistle  was  printed 
both  iu  L.atin  and  French,  and  that,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1535,  the  French  text  was  sent  to 
the  king,  and  the  Latin  to  the  German 
doctors.  It  is  remarkable  that,  at  this 
time,  when  the  fearlessness  of  Calvin’s 
character  had  ccrtainlvbeen  as  well  shown 
as  it  was  destined  to  lie  by  any  future  act, 
he  was  sensitively  anxious  not  to  display 
himself  and  acquire  fame. 


During  the  series  of  events  culminating 
with  the  persecutions  of  Francis  the  First, 
which  extended  over  from  three  to  four 
ears,  Calvin  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
is  mind  seriously  turned  either  to  Italy 
or  Geneva.  His  whole  heart  was  set  upon 
the  furtherance  of  his  views  in  his  native 
France,  to  which  he  hoped,  in  better  times, 
to  return.  But  the  interval  was  produc¬ 
ing  such  an  opportunity,  and  creating 
such  a  task  for  him  as  he  bad  no  concep¬ 
tion  of.  Olivetan  translating  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  the  missionary  tour  of  Farel  and 
Viret  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud ;  the  John 
Knox  violence  of  the  former  in  throwing 
down  images  at  Orbe ;  his  terrible  energy 
in  denouncing  vice  as  well  as  superstition, 
were  arousing  an  opposition  destined  to 
have  a  result  very  different  from  the  san¬ 
guinary  resistance  evoked  by  the  same 
causes  in  France.  The  previous  struggle 
with  the  Bishop-prince  of  Geneva  having 
shattered  the  political  power  of  the  con¬ 
servatives  in  the  city,  and  the  Waldenses, 
who  claimed  to  “  descend  from  more  an¬ 
cient  times  ”  than  the  days  of  Peter  de 
Vaux,  or  Waldo  (“from  the  time  when 
Constantine,”  in  their  own  w'ords,  “  intro¬ 
ducing  the  world  into  the  Church,  our 
fathers  set  themselves  apart”),  having  been 
reanimated,  the  reactionary  party  had  to 
fight  their  battle  at  Geneva  under  circum¬ 
stances  far  less  favorable.  They  did  fight 
strenuously  for  what  they  no  doubt  con¬ 
sidered  the  side  of  truth — so  strenuously 
that  Farel  spoke  only  the  words  of  sober¬ 
ness  ;  when  “  in  presence  of  the  gigantic 
Alps  this  humble  m.an  rose  like  them,  his 
language  swelling,  and  resembling  rather 
the  cry  of  a  soldier  struggling  in  the  midst 
of  the  enemy’s  ranks.”  .  .  .  “  We  are 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight,”  he  said  ;  “  the 
conflict  is  terrible.”  “  Take  up  the  sword, 
set  the  helmet  on  your  beau,  buckle  on 
the  breastplate,  hang  the  shield  to  your 
arm,  gird  your  loins ;  .  .  .  rush  into 
the  midst  of  the  battle,  hurl  the  darts, 
throw  down  the  enemy  on  every  side,  and 
put  .all  the  army  to  flight;  in  medios 
hastes prosilire,jaeula  vibrare,  hastes  hinc 
vide  prostemere  ac  dissipare."  (Choupard 
MSS.)  There  was,  accordingly,  a  circle  of 
Reformation  sentiment,  in  aid  of  the  re¬ 
membrances  of  a  struggle  for  political  lib¬ 
erty,  and  fears  of  a  relapse  into  the  old 
despotism,  surrounding  Geneva,  when,  in 
1531,  the  bishop-prince,  moved  by  the 
Court  of  Rome,  and  encouraged  by  the 
absolutist  sovereigns,  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
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and  Charles  the  Fifth,  strove  to  return  to  i 
the  city,  and  reassert  his  power.  It  was  I 
to  the  advantage,  however,  of  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  of  Geneva,  in  a  struggle  involving 
so  much  of  the  future  of  Christendom, 
though  they  did  not  know  its  vast  impor¬ 
tance,  that  Charles  was  busied  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  crush  the  political  and  religious  free¬ 
dom  represented  by  the  Reform  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Francis  equally  engaged  with 
the  diflSculties  produced  by  “  Lutheresy  ” 
in  his  dominions. 

Before  relating  the  course  of  this  last 
struggle  between  the  Ultramontane  prin¬ 
ciple  and  civil  and  religious  freedom  in 
Geneva,  it  will  be  useful  to  quote  Bun- 
gener’s  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Gene¬ 
van  franchises ; 

“  Religion,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the 
Church,  had  at  all  times  played  an  important 
part  at  Geneva.  An  imperial  city,  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  had  left  it  in 
an  isolation  of  which  its  bishops  took  advantage 
to  seize  upon  the  temporal  power,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  still  remained  partly  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  One  of  them,  Ardutius,  the  contem¬ 
porary  and  friend  of  St.  Bernard,  obtained  from 
Frederic  Barbarossa  the  regular  confirmation 
of  this  state  of  things,  and  Geneva,  menaced  by 
the  Counts  of  Savoy,  gladly  accepted  the  solu¬ 
tion,  and  for  a  long  time  blessed  Ardutius  as 
the  true  founder  of  its  independence.  Several 
of  his  successors  walked  in  his  steps.  Adhe- 
mar  Fabri,  bishop  in  1385,  wishing  further  to 
consolidate  the  happy  compromise  between  the 
rights  of  the  bishop  and  those  of  the  city,  had 
a  code  drawn  up  which  took  the  name  of  fran- 
ehitet.  He  swore  solemnly  to  observe  it,  and 
recognized  the  right  of  the  citizens  to  exact  the 
same  oath  from  his  successors.  .  .  .  The 
counts,  subsequently  dukes,  of  Savoy,  had  not 
ceased  to  claim  Geneva  as  a  part  of  their  inherit¬ 
ance  ;  and  many  a  time  it  had  been  necessary 
to  recognize  in  them,  virtually  at  least,  a  certain 
authority.  Hence  perpetual  confiicts  between 
the  prince  and  the  bishop,  or  the  prince  and  the 
city,  the  latter  often  obliged  to  grant  the  bish¬ 
op,  in  order  to  be  secure  from  the  prince,  a 
power  which  always  endangered  the  franchises. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Rome 
found  out  how  to  terminate  these  conflicts  She 
seized  the  right  of  electing  the  bishop,  which 
belonged  to  the  clergy,  and  was  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  people,  and  the  diocese  of  Geneva  was 
made  a  sort  of  heirloom  for  the  younger  sons  of 
the  bouse  of  Savoy.” 

The  Duke  of  Savoy,  fearful  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  Swiss  influence  over  Geneva, 
dispatched  the  Sieur  de  Bellegarde,  in 
1530,  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  where 
Charles  then  was,  to  beg  nis  aid  for  the 
bishop-prince  in  overawing  his  refractory 
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I  subjects.  Dr.  D’Aubigne  has  found,  in 
I  the  Turin  archives,  a  manuscript  of  twen¬ 
ty-five  pages,  containing  the  particulars  of 
this  interview,  Touchant  les  differents  qu9 
S.  A.  avail  avec  ceux  de  Geneve.  When 
Bellegarde  returned,  although  Charles  had 
been  reserved  and  had  made  no  promises, 
he  mendaciously  represented  to  the  duke 
that  the  emperor  was  at  his  service,  and 
increasing  in  his  zeal,  urged  his  master  to 
take  instant  measures  for  subjecting  to  his 
authority  both  the  people  and  bishop  of 
Geneva.  “  As  for  the  bishops,”  says  the 
manuscript  memoir,  professing  to  give  the 
w’ords  of  Bellegarde  (the  document  has 
heretofore  been  unknown),  “  the  emperor 
will  command  them  to  pay  you  the  respect 
w’hich  belongs  to  the  holy  empire,  as  be¬ 
ing  its  representative  ;  he  will  order  them 
to  obey  you  like  himself,  and  will  restore 
them  to  all  obedience  towards  you  .  .  . 
considering  also  that  the  time  approaches 
for  their  gemral  reformation.,  as  is  but 
reasonable.”  This  statement  was  a  pure 
invention,  as  was  also  Bellegarde’s  further 
assertion  that  the  Genevans  had  formerly 
paid  a  tax  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  which  should  be  revived.  The 
notable  feature  of  the  report  of  the  am¬ 
bassador,  however,  was  the  admission  that 
the  bishop-prince  was  as  much  in  the  w'ay 
of  princes,  as  in  that  of  popular  liberty 
and  spiritual  emancipation.  Here  was  the 
temporal  pow'er  of  the  priest  beset  by  va¬ 
rious  hostile  influences ;  and  after  a  brief 
recovery  from  the  blow  it  had  received 
from  the  people,  it  fell  finally  at  Geneva 
before  a  combined  attack  ot  the  populace 
and  the  Reformers,  representing  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  Turin  archives  afford  materials  for 
an  extremely  detailed  and  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  struggle  that  ensued  at  Gene¬ 
va,  which  reached  a  climax  at  the  close  of 
1533,  in  the  apparent  triumph  of  the  bish¬ 
op.  This  is  probably  the  most  interesting 
episode  in  the  whole  story  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  It  opens  with  urgent  letters  from 
Pierre  de  la  Baurae,  “  The  Bishop  of  Ge¬ 
neva,”  to  Besan9on  Hugues,  commanding 
the  latter  to  assert  his  ^the  bishop’s)  power, 
as  against  the  sectaries.  That  patriotic 
citizen  did  not  survive  to  see  the  conflict 
out,  but  as  long  as  he  lived  he  seems  to 
have  quietly  ignored  such  missives,  and 
to  have  been  more  faithful  to  the  popular 
liberties  than  to  a  prince  who  had  treated 
the  ancient  charters  and  constitutional 
privileges  of  the  city  with  contempt.  At 
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this  stage  Charles  the  Fifth  is  found  order¬ 
ing  the  Genevans  to  drive  the  Reformers 
forth,  learning  that  novas  guasdam  opin- 
iones  et  sectas  apud  vos  pullulare  cixpisse^ 
we  exhort  you  to  extirpate  them.”  The 
letter  from  w’hich  these  words  are  taken 
is  also  brought  to  light  now  for  the  first 
time.  But  this  situation  of  affairs,  though 
full  of  peril,  was  too  promising  to  be  ne¬ 
glected  by  such  a  man  as  Farel.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  1532,  he  entered  Geneva  with  Sau- 
nier.  Ilis  first  business  was  to  induce 
Olivetan  to  undertake  the  translation  of 
the  Bible.  The  Huguenots  received  Fa¬ 
rel,  who  brought  letters  of  commendation 
from  Berne,  wdth  great  warmth.  The 
bishop’s  party,  on  the  other  hand,  treated 
the  man,  whose  power  and  antecedents 
they  were  ignorant  of,  with  contempt, 
describing  him  as  “  the  shabby  little 
preacher.’’  His  presence  soon  caused  a 
commotion.  After  a  few  days  Farel  is 
found  before  the  magistrates  denying  that 
he  is  a  “trumpet  of  sedition.”  Episco¬ 
pal  councils  are  held.  Jurists,  canons, 
and  priests  assemble.  A  plot  is  formed 
to  taxe  Farel’s  life.  “To  the  Rhone,  to 
the  Rhone!”  was  the  cry.  “In  Rhoda- 
num,  in  Rhodanum !  unum  huncLutherum 
necari  pra'Stat,”  says  the  Turretin  ms.  in 
the  Berne  library.  Farel,  obliged  to  quit 
the  city,  accompanied  by  Froment  and 
others,  went  to  Neufchatel,  and  had  re¬ 
markable  success  in  that  principality.  In 
November,  1532,  however,  still  conceiv¬ 
ing,  as  by  instinct,  that  Geneva  w’as  the 
main  point  against  which  his  efforts  should 
be  directed,  he  dispatched  Froment  thith¬ 
er.  Though  a  young  man,  and  but  im¬ 
perfectly  instructed,  Froment,  being  of  a 
milder  temper  than  I''arel,  of  winning 
speech  and  manner,  and  not  less  real  zeal, 
wonderfully  succeeded,  exciting  compar¬ 
atively  little  opposition.  Whilst  the  bish¬ 
op-prince  and  the  magistrates  in  his  inter¬ 
est  were  taking  steps  to  re-consolidate 
his  secular  power,  the  unobserved  Fro¬ 
ment  was  effectually  undermining  the  fab¬ 
ric.  lie  gained  over  a  number  of  influ¬ 
ential  women,  and  earned  the  high  dis¬ 
tinction  among  Reformers  of  establishing 
the  foundations  of  the  future  church  in 
Geneva.  Tumults,  however,  ultimately 
arose.  But  the  populace  who  had  not 
appreciated  Farel’s  vehemence,  followed 
Froment  gladly.  On  New  Year’s  day, 
1533,  gathering  in  great  numlGers  in  a 
large  square  called  the  Molard,  they  de¬ 
sired  him  to  preach.  The  prayer  with 


which  he  opened  his  address  is  preserved  ; 
and  if  the  nature  of  the  discourse  be 
judged  from  it,  Froment’s  success  was 
due  to  his  being,  like  Calvin,  and  unlike 
his  master,  Farel,  more  of  the  apostle  than 
I  the  polemic.  It  is  recorded  that  it  was 
the  prayer,  in  particular,  which  touched 
the  people’s  heart.  The  Council  imme¬ 
diately  met  and  stringent  measures  being 
renewed,  Froment  departed,  and  rejoined 
Farel  in  his  exile.  The  historian  asserts 
that  from  this  moment  forward  the  two 
parties  in  Geneva  were  about  equal  in 
power.  The  Friburgers,  however,  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  bishop-prince,  and 
gave  him  the  advantage,  for  a  time,  as 
far  as  material  resources  went.  In  Lent, 
1533,  letters  arrived  from  Berne,  demand¬ 
ing  full  liberty  for  the  Huguenots,  a  dep¬ 
utation  of  the  latter  having  gone  secretly 
to  solicit  this  interposition.  The  Council 
were  more  and  more  distracted  by  divis¬ 
ions.  Towards  the  close  of  the  days  of 
fasting  the  t^vo  jiarties  came  to  blows, 
the  episcopal  party  being  the  aggressors. 
The  churchmen  formed  themselves  in  com¬ 
panies  to  the  ringing  of  the  cathedral  bell. 
They  assembled  at  the  church  of  St.  Pierre, 
elected  their  captains  within  its  precincts, 
defiled  in  front  of  the  high  altar,  and 
marched  forth  on  the  doors  being  flung 
open,  to  take  up  the  position  before  select¬ 
ed  on  the  Molard.  The  tocsin  sounded,  the 
inhabitants  came  forth  from  their  houses, 
astonished  to  find  the  streets  occupied  by 
twenty-five  hundred  armed  men,  headed 
by  canons,  priests,  monks,  and  sacristans. 
Meantime,  litanies  were  being  sung  at  the 
convents  for  the  success  of  the  business 
in  hand.  The  Huguenots,  though  much 
smaller  in  actual  number,  and  taken  by 
surprise,  prepared  to  defend  themselves, 
and  rallied  at  the  house  of  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  of  their  party,  which  was  expected 
to  be  first  attacked.  At  this  crisis  “  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet  was  heard.”  It  was 
not  the  signal  of  battle,  but  the  prelude ; 
the  city  crier  stopping  at  the  corner  of 
a  neighboring  street,  proclaimed  “that 
every  foreigner  should  retire  to  his  lodg¬ 
ings  under  pain  of  three  lashes  with  a 
rope.”  A  place  was  thus  cleared  for  the 
fratricidal  battle.  But,  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment,  the  Friburg  merchants  resident  in 
the  city  intervened,  and  a  truce  was 
agreed  upon.  Hostages  were  given;  a 
project  of  reconciliation  was  drawm  up, 
which,  on  the  whole,  rather  told  for  the 
Huguenots.  It  gives  proof  that  they  had 
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powerful  friends  on  the  Council  who  had 
not  yet  pronounced  themselves  as  of  their 
company.  The  principles  determined  upon 
in  this  singular  deed  of  compromise  were 
these :  “  That  every  citizen,  of  what  state 
or  condition  soever  he  may  be,  live  hence¬ 
forward  in  j>eace,  without  attempting  any 
novelty,  untU  it  be  generally  ordered  to 
live  otherwise.  That  no  one  speak  against 
the  Holy  Sacraments,  and  that  in  this 
respect  every  one  be  left  at  liberty,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  conscience.  That  no  one 
preach  without  the  license  of  the  superior, 
the  syndics,  and  the  Council,  and  that  the 
preacher  say  nothing  that  is  not  proved 
by  Holy  Scripture.”  Both  parties  ap- 
eared  to  be  satisfied.  The  Reformers 
ad  obtained,  in  words,  much  more  than 
they  could  have  expected.  Religious  lib¬ 
erty  seemed,  for  a  space,  to  be  finally  se¬ 
cured.  But  the  more  cautious  did  not 
interpret  the  document  W'hich  was  the 
basis  of  the  new  condition  of  things,  too 
favorably.  During  a  religious  festival  in 
the  month  of  May,  1533,  a  collision  was 
precipitated  by  the  unbridled  zeal  of 
Wernli,  a  bishop’s  partisan,  who  lost  his 
life  on  the  occasion.  The  Molard  was  the 
scene  of  the  struggle,  on  a  fine  spring 
night.  After  a  bitter  conflict,  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  were  the  victors,  the  opposite  party 
having  experienced  a  serious  loss  in  the 
death  of  their  priestrleader,  whose  body 
was  found  in  the  morning  by  a  “  woman 
of  mean  appearance,”  who  “  pressed  it  in 
her  arms  with  many  sighs  ana  groans.” 

Preparations  were  now  urged  forward 
for  the  reception  of  Pirree  de  la  Baume. 
The  Huguenots  did  not  oppose  his  return. 
They  had  been  scrupulously  loyal  from 
the  days  of  Berthelier  onward ;  but  they 
insisted  that  he  should  not  come  back 
attended  by  the  Mamelukes,  who  had  de¬ 
serted  Geneva  some  seven  years  before. 
To  make  things  more  agreeable  a  banquet 
was  held  at  which  the  chiefs  of  both  par¬ 
ties  attended.  But  this  convivium  had 
no  eflfect.  The  bishop-prince,  despite  the 
arrangement  that  had  been  entered  into, 
brought  back  the  obnoxious  Mamelukes. 
Meetings  of  liberals  were  consequently 
held,  and  dark  brows  greeted  his  entrance. 
But  he  was  prepared  for  this,  his  policy 
being  repression.  A  pompous  religious 
procession  was  ordered.  After  this  a 
council  was  summoned.  “TVo  great 
principles,”  says  D’ Aubigne — “  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  prince  and  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  the  people — met  face  to  face.”  La 
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Baume  asked  the  syndics  whether  they 
recognized  him  as  their  prince  and  lord, 
demanding  a  simple  answer  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  or  negative.  The  reply  was  worthy 
of  free  and  true  men.  “  Certainly,”  they 
answered,  “we  regard  you  as  our  prince, 
and  are  ready  to  obey  you — but  in  adopt¬ 
ing  for  our  guide,  our  liberties,  customs, 
"hod  franchises,  written  and  unwritten, 
which  we  beg  you  to  resjifect,  as  you  prom¬ 
ised  to  do  a  long  while  ago.”  One  of  the 
most  touching  scenes  in  the  whole  story 
of  this  struggle  for  freedom  followed  : 

“  The  various  members  of  the  assembly  had 
hardly  dispersed  before  the  aptation  broke  out 
Huguenots  and  independent  Catholics  declared 
boldly  and  with  one  accord,  that  they  would 
maintain  the  constitution.  .  .  .  There  was 

a  vaulted  chamber  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  called 
the  Grotto,  in  which  the  venerable  charters  of 
the  Genevan  people  were  inclosed  under  many 
bolts  and  bars.” 

The  citizens  determined  to  consult 
these  sacred  documents.  Accordingly 

“  They  proceeded  to  the  Grotto.  The  rusty 
bolts  yielde<l  to  the  stout  arms  of  the  officers. 
They  took  out  the  noble  parchments  of  their  an¬ 
cestors,  and  all  eyes  were  eagerly  turned  upon 
the  title-deeds,  in  which  were  inscribed  the  du¬ 
ties,  rights,  and  liberties  of  the  people.  The  roll 
was  placed  upon  the  table :  it  was  unfolded  ; 
and  while  the  others  listened,  one  of  the  magis¬ 
trates  read  the  words  written  therein — ‘  In  the 
name  of  the  holy,  perfect,  and  undivided  Trini¬ 
ty,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.’  Could  the 
bishop  trample  under  foot  a  charter  which  re- 
l)Osed  on  so  sacred  a  foundation  ?  The  magis¬ 
trate  continued  his  examination.  This  docu¬ 
ment,  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Adhemar  in  1387, 
contained  (to  use  his  own  words)  ‘  the  liberties, 
franchises,  and  immunities  which  the  citizens 
of  Geneva  have  enjoyed  so  long  that  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.’  The 
Genevans  were  moved,  >nd  passing  the  parch¬ 
ment  from  hand  to  hand,  re^  certain  portions 
of  it,  and  swore  to  defend  their  rights.” 

The  syndics  carried  these  venerable 
charters  to  the  bishop  ;  but  they  deceived 
themselves  in  supposing  that  he  would 
respect  the  parchments.  The  only  effect 
of  the  step  was  to  show  him  that  he  mu.st 
govern  by  the  strong  hand,  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  accordingly.  Instructed  by  his 
partisans  that  he  would  be  able  to  crush 
civil  resistance  and  heresy  together,  by 
getting  rid  of  a  few  of  the  leading  Hugue¬ 
nots,  with  a  baseness  never  exceeded  he 
resolved  to  invite  all  those  whom  he  had 
placed  in  the  list  of  the  “  proscribed  ”  as 
guests  to  his  palace,  and  there  to  takej^e 
whole  body  at  once,  as  in  a  trap.  The 
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stratagem  snccceded  in  great  part,  though 
Beveral  of  the  Reformers  fled  trora  Geneva 
as  soon  as  the  invitations  were  received. 
Those  who  went  to  the  palace  were 
seized,  ironed,  and  placed  in  dungeons. 
It  W'as  next  determined  to  remove  them 
to  a  strong  castle  at  some  distance  ;  but 
as  the  prelate  was  maturing  his  plans  for 
the  purpose,  it  was  told  him  that  one  of 
the  most  influential  of  his  opponents,  a 
leading  citizen,  had  escaped  to  Berne, 
where  he  W'.a8  demanding  help.  The 
Council  of  the  city,  meanwhile — a  body 
which,  by  reason  of  its  courage  and  patri¬ 
otism,  occupies  the  most  honorable  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  registers — immediately  met, 
and  refused  to  employ  their  officers  to 
pursue  the  fugitives,  which  the  prince  had 
required  them  to  do.  It  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  those  noble  men  that  Dr. 
D’Aubigne’s  account  of  their  conduct 
should  be  quoted  at  length : 

“  The  syndics,  being  determined  to  resist  the 
bishop  and  his  usurpations,  convened  the 
Council  of  Sixty  on  the  8th  of  July,  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  them  how  he  purposed  to  place  Ge¬ 
neva  under  the  government  of  his  good  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  by  way  of  beginning,  was  preparing 
to  try  in  his  own  court  the  noblest  of  the  citi¬ 
zens.  .  .  .  The  Genevans,  in  self-defence, 

.  .  .  had  recourse  to  one  of  those  measures 

which  are  almost  unique  in  history,  and  exliale 
a  perfume  of  antiquity. 

“  There  were  in  Geneva  certain  Nestors  of 
liberty,  who,  uplifting  their  hoary  heads  among 
three  generations  of  their  children,  gave  utter¬ 
ance  to  words  of  wisdom.  To  these  they  had 
recourse.  Councillors — their  sons,  probably — 
went  to  fetch  them,  and  these  venerable  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  ancient  liberties  entered  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Council,  where  seats  were  placed  for 
them.  Although  the  vigor  of  their  bodies  was 
weakened,  their  hearts  would  beat  stronger  for 
their  country  than  in  their  younger  days,  and 
their  memory  recalled  to  them  distinctly  the 
times  of  yore.  Accordingly,  when  they  heard 
of  the  dangers  by  which  the  republic  was 
threatened,  and  of  the  bishop’s  intention  to  usurp 
judicial  power,  they  were  filled  with  sadness 
and  alarm.  ‘  Criminal  courts,’  they  said,  ‘  be¬ 
long  to  the  civil  magistrates.’  The  practice  has 
never  varied  in  that  respect,  and  the  bishop’s 
claim  to  hear  them  himself  is  a  novelty  without 
precedent”  ' 

Those  fathers  of  the  country,  walking 
with  feeble  step,  repaired  to  the  palace  on 
the  8th  of  July,  1538,  the  populace  pray¬ 
ing  blessings  upon  them  as  they  passed. 
On  being  admitted  to  the  bishop’s  pres¬ 
ence,  they  read  the  twelfth  article  of  their 
constitutions,  which  recited  “  that  no  in¬ 
quisition  upon  lay  malefactors,  or  other 


process  whatsoever,  can  or  shall  be  held, 
except  by  summoning  the  four  syndics 
and  four  citizens  of  the  said  city  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  other 
citizens.”  Then  one  of  the  aged  delegates 
stated,  “  that  such  had  always  been  the 
law  of  Geneva,  and  that  never,  in  the 
course  of  their  long  lives,  had  they  had 
the  pain  to  see  the  prince  trample  it  un¬ 
der  foot.”  De  la  Baume,  however,  was 
inexorable.  Then  the  Bernese  interfered 
as  mediators,  suggesting  that  the  citizens 
should  consent  to  the  citation  (the  bishop 
had  summoned  others  of  the  Huguenots 
before  him,  meaning  to  try  them  himself 
on  the  charge  of  sedition) ;  but  the  great¬ 
er  Council  of  Two  Hundred  refused,  and 
their  resolution  on  the  subject,  as  found 
among  the  archives,  runs  thus :  “  Ordered 
to  reply  to  the  lords  of  Berne,  that  we 
will  not  consent  to  this  citation,  as  it  is 
entirely  contrary  to  our  franchises,  and 
resolved  to  ask  them  to  be  pleased  to 
aid  us  with  their  advice.”  'The  latter 
clause  shows  the  moderation  with  which 
they  pursued  their  constitutional  course. 
About  this  time  the  Mamelukes,  or  bish¬ 
op’s  party,  condescended  to  arguments  to 
bring  over  the  refractory,  and  a  specimen 
of  their  logic  is  preserved.  Here  was 
their  syllogism — “  He  is  the  best  fitted  to 
judge  who  is  nearest  to  God.”  “  Ecclesi¬ 
astics  are  nearer  to  God  than  laymen.” 
Ergo^  the  bishop  is  the  proper  judge  in 
political  and  criminal  causes.  In  another 
argument,  the  Church  was  represented  as 
the  sun,  and  the  State  as  the  moon  ;  the 
latter  having  no  light  of  her  own,  and 
borrowing  it  all  from  the  sun.  “  It  is, 
therefore,  evident,”  added  these  easy 
reasoners,  “  that  the  Church  possesses 
in  itself^  formally  and  virtually,  the 
temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  State.’’  The 
Bernese  again  interposed,  suggesting 
that  the  cause  should  be  remitted  to 
eight  judges,  two  to  be  nominated  by 
the  Council,  two  by  the  bishop,  two 
by  Friburg,  and  two  by  Berne.  It  is 
probable  that  in  this  particular  matter 
the  Genevans  would  have  been  safe  be¬ 
fore  such  a  tribunal ;  but  they  still  replied 
that  it  would  be  as  unworthy  to  yield  a 
small  part  as  the  whole  of  their  liberties. 
“We  are  not  the  prince’s  officers,”  said 
the  magistrates,  “  but  syndics  of  the  city, 
elected  by  the  people,  and  not  by  my 
lord.  He  has  no  power  to  institute  us, 
and  even  his  own  officers,  nominated  by 
himself,  make  oath  to  us,  while  we  make 
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oath  to  nobody.”  But  the  bifihop  still 
held  firm.  It  is  remarkable  that  at  this 
dangerous  crisis  the  wives  of  the  syndics 
earnestly  conjured  their  husbands  to  tight 
the  battle  out.  These  matrons,  worthy 
of  Sparta,  were  not  intimidated,  even 
when  murder  was  added  to  illegal  ar¬ 
rests,  and  reports  hourly  arrived  o^  prep¬ 
arations  at  no  great  distance,  for  the 
marching  of  armed  bodies  of  hostile  Fri- 
burgers  and  Savoyards  upon  the'  city. 
Towards  the  end  of  July,  1533,  the  Re¬ 
public  was  surrounded  by  enemies ;  the 
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fanatical  party  proceeding  leisurely,  for 
there  was  no  fear  of  the  prey  escaping 
from  the  net. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Dr.  D’Aubigne’s 
third  volume  leaves  the  story  of  Geneva, 
and  without  anticipating  his  further  re¬ 
searches,  w’e  may  halt  here,  expressing 
our  belief  that  if  his  “  details”  of  the  se¬ 
quel  be  as  rich  in  interest  as  those  of  the 
earlier  episodes,  his  Life  of  C.alvin  will  se¬ 
cure  as  many  readers,  and  as  fixed  a 
place  in  historical  literature,  as  his  former 
work. 


From  Good  Wordi  Magailna. 
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A  sciEXCK,  or  a  philosophical  system,  is 
constructed  by  a  triple  process  —  collec¬ 
tion,  connection,  generalization.  Collec¬ 
tion,  or  induction,  accumulates  facts ;  con¬ 
nection  brings  together  those  which  are 
related  to  each  other ;  generalization  ob¬ 
tains  common  elements,  or  princijdes, 
which  lead  to  the  discovery  of  laws.  This 
last  part  of  the  process  is  usually  the 
work  of  a  master-mind,  highly  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  abstraction.  The  two 
former  constitute  the  province  of  ordinary 
observers.  These  clear  the  CTound,  and 
prepare  materials  for  the  skilful  general- 
izer.  If  the  lower  laborers  presume  at 
all  to  make  inferences,  these  are  seldom 
worthy  of  a  higher  name  than  specula¬ 
tion  ;  y^et  their  speculations  have,  in  not 
a  few  instances,  assisted  the  nobler  artist 
in  attaining  his  result,  which  is  —  discov¬ 
ery. 

In  offering  some  observations  on  the 
Senses  I  shall  hardly  advance  even  to 
speculation.  I  shall  bring  together  and 
compare  certain  of  their  phenomena,  at¬ 
tempting  little  more  in  the  w^  of  infer¬ 
ence  than  the  establishment  of  that  rela¬ 
tion  among  them  which  I  call  affinity. 

My  suWeet  is  physiological  and  psycho¬ 
logical.  Physiology,  the  science  of  man’s 
material  nature,  and  Psychology,  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  his  spiritual  nature,  are  connect¬ 
ed  together  by  the  Ser  ses.  With  them 
Physiology  ends,  and  Psychology  begins. 


Their  phenomena  are  the  highest  of  our 
animal  organization ;  and,  while  they  are 
functionaries  of  the  most  elementary  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  mind,  they  are  necessary  to 
the  development  of  our  mental  constitu¬ 
tion. 

The  first  relation  to  be  noticed  among 
the  senses  is  one  of  classification,  and  gra¬ 
dation.  Smell,  taste,  and  touch  are  lower 
senses  than  sight  and  hearing ;  lower,  be¬ 
cause  less  closely  related  to  the  soul,  less 
subservient  to  intellectual  purposes.  All 
the  senses  are,  however,  though  unequally, 
connected  with  the  thinking  faculty,  as 
adits  of  knowledge — hence  they  are  called 
by  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare  the  Jive  wits, 

ITien  they  differ  among  themselves  in¬ 
dividually,  in  their  range  of  objects  and 
action.  The  range  of  sight  is  greater 
than  that  of  hearing,  of  hearing  than 
smell,  of  smell  than  touch,  of  touch  than 
taste.  The  objects  of  sight  are  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  those  of  any  other  sense,  and 
its  field  of  action  infinitely  more  exten¬ 
sive.  We  can  see  a  great  deal  farther 
than  we  can  hear.  We  can  hear  at  a 
greater  distance  than  we  can  smell.  We 
can  smell  an  object  at  some  distance ;  we 
touch  or  feel  only  what  is  in  actual  con¬ 
tact  with  the  body.  The  sense  of  feeling 
is  excited  by  touch  in  every  part  of  the 
body ;  but  that  of  taste  only  by  the  con¬ 
tact  of  the  sapid  body  with  the  surface  of 
the  tongue. 
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Again,  the  nomenclature  of  the  senses 
indicates  degrees  of  excellence  and  value. 
That  of  sight  is  almost  perfect,  having  its 
origin  in  the  prismatic  colors  and  ele¬ 
mentary  geometrical  figures.  By  aid  of 
the  terms  which  distinguish  colors  and 
forms,  we  can  describe  a  visible  object  so 
as  to  give  one  who  has  not  seen  it  an  ac¬ 
curate  idea  of  its  appearance. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  ear  is  not  so 
precise,  but  yet  we  are  able,  by  means  of 
musical  notation,  to  convey  to  the  mind 
very  distinct  and  adequate  notions  of  a 
large  class  of  sounds,  or  so  to  represent 
them  that  they  may  be  accurately  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  representations  made. 
Indeed,  to  common  apprehension,  the 
names  of  colors  and  of  musical  sounds 
are  sims  of  abstractions  quite  independ¬ 
ent  or  any  particular  objects  which  excite 
the  sensations.  It  is  very  different  with 
smells,  and  tastes,  and  the  affections  of 
touch  or  feeling.  These  can  only  be  de¬ 
scribed,  except  in  the  most  general  terms, 
by  reference  to  special  objects,  or  actions, 
which  excite  them.  You  can  present  to  a 
person’s  mind  nearly  the  exact  image  of 
the  color  or  shape  of  an  unknown  flower 
or  fruit,  without  calling  up  the  image  of 
any  known  object  of  the  kind.  But  you 
can  give  him  no  accurate  idea  of  the  smell 
of  the  flower,  or  the  taste  of  the  fruit, 
except  by  comparing  it  with  the  smell  of 
some  particular  flower,  or  the  taste  of 
some  particular  fruit,  with  which  he  is  ac¬ 
quainted.  It  is  the  same  with  pleasura¬ 
ble  and  painful  sensations,  duo  to  touch 
and  feeling. 

These  differential  relations  having  been 
observed,  I  now  ask  attention  to  facts 
strictly  indicative  of  affinity.  Beginning 
with  the  lower  senses — smell,  touch,  and 
taste,  it  will  be  at  once  admitted  that  a 
real  affinity  exists  among  them.  Taste  is 
dependent  upon  touch.  The  organ  of 
taste  must  touch  the  sapid  body  in  order 
to  exert  its  appropriate  action ;  (or,  rather, 
to  convey  to  the  brain  its  appropriate 
sensation.)  The  sensation  of  taste  is, 
however,  excitable,  though  imperfectly, 
by  smell ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  gustatory  organ  is  greatly  af¬ 
fected  by  impeding  that  of  the  olfactory. 
If  you  stop  your  nostrils  and  bite  a  stick 
of  cinnamon,  it  will  taste  like  a  chip  of 
deal.  Hence  our  nurses,  to  whom  most 
of  us  are  indebted  for  much  of  our  philos¬ 
ophy,  used  to  pinch  our  noses  when  they 
gave  us  our  physio.  The  sense  of  taste 


has,  indeed,  been  described  as  a  compound 
of  smell  and  touch. 

A  correspondence  between  the  sense 
of  hearing  and  that  of  feeling  may  be 
noticed  in  the  fact  that  certain  sounds,  to 
use  a  common  expression,  “  set  the  teeth 
on  edge,”  and  herein  also  produce  an 
effect  which  the  same  words  sometimes 
ascribe  to  taste.  And  there  are  instances 
of  noises  causing  painful  or  uncomfortable 
sensations,  not  in  the  organ  of  hearing  by 
i  the  intensity  of  the  sound,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  system  by  its  character 
(“Merchant  of  Venice,”  Act  iv.  Scene  i.) 

Tlie  close  analogy  beween  light  and 
sound  is  familiar  to  the  merest  novices 
in  physical  science.  Both  are  propagated 
by  undulations  of  elastic  media.  Both 
produce  their  effects  upon  the  mind  by 
vibrations  corresponding  to  these  undula¬ 
tions,  and  excited  by  them  in  the  organs 
of  sense.  Light  varies  in  color,  or  ex¬ 
cites  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  different  col¬ 
ors,  according  to  the  frequency  of  the  im¬ 
pulses  made  on  the  optic  membrane  and 
nerve,  in  a  given  time,  by  the  ethereal 
molecules  next  in  contact  with  it.  So 
sounds  vary  in  pitch,  or  note,  according  to 
the  frequency  of  the  aerial  pulses  which 
excite  corresponding  vibrations  on  the  au¬ 
ditory  nerve.  The  intensity^  or  bright¬ 
ness,  of  light  is  determined  by  the  ampli¬ 
tude  or  extent  of  the  oscillations  of  the 
ethereal  molecules  which  affect  the  eye. 
So  the  loudness  of  sound  is  determined 
by  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  of 
aerial  particles  which  affect  the  ear.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  rather  it  is  to 
be  expected  a  priori^  that  the  mind  should 
be  conscious  of  an  affinity  between  its 
perceptions  of  light  and  sound. 

The  reflection  of  sound  from  plane  and 
spherical  surfaces  obeys  the  same  laws  as 
the  reflection  of  light.  Sounds  can  be 
gathered  into  a  focus,  or  made  to  diverge 
from  it,  as  well  as  rays  of  light.  This 
is  illustrated  in  the  parabolic  sounding- 
board,  which  not  only  sends  forth  the 
Teacher’s  voice  to  all  parts  of  a  church, 
ut  collects  from  all  parts,  and  brings  to 
his  ear,  if  placed  in  the  focus,  the  whis¬ 
pered  criticisms  on  his  sermon. 

Sound  is  also,  like  light,  capable  of  re¬ 
fraction  ;  and  that,  according  to  the  same 
geometrical  laws.  This  has  been  proved 
by  experiments  made  b^’  striking  bells  un¬ 
der  water,  and  observing  the  effects  of 
sound  passing  from  out  of  a  denser  into 
a  rarer  medium.  Immediately  above  the 
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bell  the  sound  was  well  heard ;  but  the 
intensity  of  the  sound  thus  propagated 
from  water  into  air  diminishecf  rapidly  as 
the  observer  removed  from  the  point  ver¬ 
tically  above  its  origin,  until,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  it 
ceased  to  be  heard  at  all,  although  under 
water  it  could  be  heard  at  a  distance  of 
nine  miles. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  wave  of  sound 
proceeding  from  the  struck  bell,  when  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  surface  of  the  water  at  a 
certain  very  acute  angle,  ceased  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  surface,  and  never  passed  into 
the  air ;  undergoing,  in  fact,  total  reflec¬ 
tion  from  the  surface,  precisely  in  the 
same  way  in  which  the  wave  of  light  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  water  into  air  is,  at  a  certain 
obliquity  of  incidence,  no  longer  refract¬ 
ed,  but  totally  reflected,  as  may  be  seen 
by  holding  a  tumbler  of  water  obliquely 
just  above  the  level  of  the  eye,  when  no 
external  objects  will  be  seen  through  the 
surface,  but  an  object  immersed  in  the 
water  will  be  brilliantly  reflected  from  the 
surface  as  from  a  silvered  mirror. 

It  was  also  ascertained,  during  the 
course  of  the  same  experiments,  which 
were  conducted  with  great  ingenuity  by 
M.  Colladon  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  that 
interposed  obstacles  in  water  created  an 
acoustic  shadote.  Sounds  in  air  appear  to 
spread  freely  round  a  corner ;  but  not  so 
in  water  ;  for  when  a  wall  projecting  into 
the  lake  intervened  between  the  bell  and 
the  observer,  a  very  remarkable  diminu¬ 
tion  of  intensity  in  the  sound  was  per¬ 
ceived,  when  compared  with  that  heard  at 
a  point  very  near  the  former  but  within 
reach  of  direct  communication  with  the 
bell,  or,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the  acoustic 
shadow  of  the  wall. 

Sir  J.  Ilerschel,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Sound,  notices  this  fact  as  showing  that 
“  the  phenomena  of  sound  in  water  ap¬ 
proximate  in  this  respect  to  the  rectilin¬ 
ear  propagation  of  light,”  and  affording 
“  material  support  to  the  undulatory  the¬ 
ory  of  light  against  one  of  its  earliest  and 
strongest  objections  —  the  existence  of 
shadows.” 

M.  Coll.adon  records  a  singular  impres¬ 
sion  made  upon  his  own  mind  in  the 
course  of  these  experiments,  which  is 
closely  illustrative  of  our  subject.  “  The 
sound  of  a  bell  struck  under  the  water,” 
he  says,  “  has  no  resemblance  to  its  sound 
in  air.”  Instead  of  a  continued  tone,  a 
short  sharp  sound  is  heard,  like  two  kuife- 
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blades  struck  together.  Tlie  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  hearing  such  a  short  dry  sound, 
at  a  distance  of  many  miles  from  its  origin, 
he  compares  to  “  that  of  seeing,  for  the 
first  time,  very  distant  objects  sharply 
defined  in  a  telescope ;”  thus  incidentally 
rendering  his  testimony  to  the  similarity 
of  the  perceptions  of  the  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing. 

The  law  of  interferences  is  the  same  for 
sound  and  light — for  the  ear  and  the  eye. 
Pulsations  of  the  auditory  nerve,  caused 
by  the  vibrations  of  two  musical  strings, 
nearly,  but  not  perfectly,  in  unison,  will 
produce  beats,  or  intervals  of  silence  and 
greatest  intensity,  recurring  at  fixed  pe¬ 
riods.  For  example,  when  a  tuning-fork 
is  in  vibration,  and  so  held  that  its  two 
branches  are  both  in  line  with  the  ear,  or 
at  equal  distances  from  it,  the  waves  of 
air  combine  to  reenforce  each  other  ;  but 
when  they  are  at  unequal  distances  from 
the  ear,  the  lengths  of  the  weaves  differ  by 
half  an  undulation,  and  neutralize  each 
other,  so  that  the  sound  is  scarcely  audi- 
'  ble.  Pulsations  of  the  optic  nerve,  caused 
by  rays  the  lengths  of  which  differ  in  a 
certain  proportion,  result  in  a  similar  ef¬ 
fect.  Two  rays  proceeding  from  a  com¬ 
mon  centre,  but  conducted  by  different 
routes  to  the  retina  of  the  eye,  wdll  there 

!)roduce  a  bright  point,  or  the  sensation  of 
ight,  if  their  difference  of  route  be  an 
even  multiple  of  the  length  of  half  an  un¬ 
dulation,  and  a  dark  one,  or  the  sense  of 
darkness,  if  an  odd  multiple  of  it  (Sir  J. 
F.  Ilerschel  on  “  Light.”)  Thus,  as  two 
sounds  may  annihilate  each  other  and  pro 
duce  silence,  so  two  lights  may  annihilate 
each  other  and  produce  darkness. 

The  alliance  between  sound  and  form 
is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  vibrations 
of  glass  plates,  excited  by  drawing  the 
bow  of  a  violin  across  the  edge  so  as  to 
produce  a  musical  note.  If  the  plates  are 
strewed  with  sand,  lines  will  formed, 
straight,  or  curved,  corresponding  to  the 
notes  produced.  The  experiment  is  still 
more  satisfactory  of  a  piece  of  parchment 
stretche<l  over  a  large  bell-shaped  tumbler, 
and  covered  with  sand.  When  a  slow 
air  is  played  on  a  flute  near  this  appara¬ 
tus,  each  note  calls  up  a  particular  form  in 
the  sand,  which  the  next  note  effaces  to 
establish  its  own.  The  different  right 
lines  and  curves  thus  formed  are  as  truly 
expressions  of  corresponding  sounds  as 
the  notes  of  written  music ;  but,  instead 
of  being  arbitrary  signs,  they  are  pro- 
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duced  by  the  sounds  themselves,  or  by  the 
same  causes  which  produce  the  sounds, 
and  therefore  are  the  natural  representa¬ 
tions  of  those  sounds  to  the  eye.  If  the 
two  senses  were  of  immensely  greater 
range  and  greater  activity,  it  is  more  than 
merely  conceivable  that,  whenever  the  ear 
perceived  a  sound,  the  eye  would  perceive 
a  corresponding  form. 

Light,  when  decomposed  by  a  prism  in¬ 
tercepting  a  sunbeam,  or  by  reflection  and 
refraction  from  drops  of  rain,  exhibits 
seven  distinct  colors  arranged  in  a  defi¬ 
nite  unvarying  order.  The  natural  or  dia¬ 
tonic  scale  of  musical  sounds  consists  of 
seven  distinct  notes.  The  coincidence  to 
be  noticed  is  not  so  much  that  of  number, 
though  it  is  somewhat  curious,  as  that  of 
order  and  arrangement,  perceptible  by 
the  two  senses  of  sight  and  hearing ; 
the  distinction  in  both  cases,  that  is,  of 
color  from  color,  and  note  from  note,  be¬ 
ing  due  to  the  greater  or  less  frequency 
of  pulsations.  The  analogy  seems  to  have 
suggested  itself  to  those  who,  in  very 
early  times,  distinguished  a  certain  suc¬ 
cession  of  notes  by  the  term  chromatic^ 
c.alling  it  the  “  chromatic,”  that  is,  “  col¬ 
ored  scale. 

But  there  are  some  grounds  for  suppos¬ 
ing  that  the  affinity  of  the  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing  is  still  closer,  and  that  par¬ 
ticular  colors  and  sounds,  or,  at  least,  or¬ 
ders  of  color  and  sound,  have  an  alliance 
one  with  another  in  our  perceptions ; 
though  not  identically  the  same  in  the 
perceptions  of  all  minds.  No  doubt  many 
peo])le,  perhaps  most,  if  asked  whether 
colors  are  like  sounds,  or  sounds  like  col¬ 
ors,  would  answer  in  the  negative ;  would, 
probably,  deride  the  notion.  But  if  asked 
what  color  is  represented  or  suggested  by 
a  particular  sound,  or  what  sound  by  a 
particular  color,  tliey  would  find  them¬ 
selves  unconsciously  giving  a  more  or  less 
definite  answer.  I  think  that,  when  at¬ 
tention  is  fixed  upon  the  subject,  most 
will  perceive  that  oright  and  vivid  colors 
suggest  high  and  shrill  sounds,  full  and 
deep  colors  sounds  to  which  the  same 
terms  apply,  sombre  and  dull  colors  low 
and  heavy  sounds ;  and,  conversely,  that 
such  sounds  suggest  respectively  such 
colors. 

Reasoning  d  priori^  wo  should,  I  con¬ 
ceive,  expect  this  to  be  the  case.  For  the 
ultimate  physic.al  effect  of  the  objects  of 
these  two  senses,  sight  and  hearing,  the 
last  organic  action  on  the  sensorium  which 


delivers  the  impression  of  colors  and 
sounds  to  the  mind,  is  in  both  cases  the 
same — intensely  rapid  vibration.  If  the 
most  frequent  pulsation  of  the  nerve  af¬ 
fected  by  light  produces  a  perception  of 
pale  violet  in  the  mind,  and  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  pulsation  of  the  nerve  affected  by 
sound  produces  the  perception  of  a  note 
two  or  three  octaves  above  the  middle  E 
of  the  pianoforte,  it  seems  not  unreasona¬ 
ble  to  suppose  that  most  minds  would  as¬ 
sociate  such  a  color  with  such  a  sound. 

A  case  is  on  record  corroborative  of 
this  supposition  :  A  person  who  had  from 
early  infancy  been  blind,  and  therefore 
could  not  remember  the  ordinary  impres¬ 
sions  on  the  visual  nerve,  received  his  sight 
bjr  an  operation.  When  permitted  to  use 
his  eyes,  among  other  objects,  a  piece  of 
scarlet  cloth  was  presented  to  him.  On 
being  asked  what  he  thought  it  was,  he 
instantly  replied  it  was  exactly  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet.  If  a  person  born 
deaf  were  suddenly  to  attain  his  sense  of 
hearing,  we  should  not,  I  think,  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  him  referring  sounds  to  his 
previous  perceptions  of  sight,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  musical  sounds  to  the  distinc¬ 
tions  of  colors. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  what  m.ay  be 
called  descriptive  music ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  those  of  us  who  have  an 
ear,  as  the  phrase  is,  have  also  so  much 
of  an  eye  in  it,  as  to  discover,  in  fine  com¬ 
positions  of  the  kind,  an  affinity  between 
sounds  and  lights,  shades  and  colors.  At 
any  rate,  the  composers  believed  in  such 
an  affinity,  or  they  would  not  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  attempt  descriptions  of  the 
objects  of  one  sense  by  appealing  to  the 
organ  of  another.  In  Beethoven’s  “  I’as- 
toral  Symphony,”  sound,  tp  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  many  of  us,  represents  lightning 
as  well  as  thunder,  the  gloom  as  well  as 
the  rustle  of  the  approaching  storm,  not 
only  the  pattering  and  pouring  and  gently 
ceasing  rain,  but  the  liquid  blue  of  the 
clear  sky,  the  radiance  of  returning  sun¬ 
shine,  the  sparkling  verdure  of  the  fields 
and  groves. 

So  in  Haydn’s  oratorio,  “Creation,”  the 
fine  burst  of  combined  sounds  which  ac¬ 
companies  the  last  word  in  the  passage, 
“  God  said,  I^et  there  be  light  and  there 
was  light,”  is  not  merely  suggestive  of 
the  suddenness  of  the  effect  described, 
but  conveys  to  the  mind  a  perfectly  dis¬ 
tinct  impression  of  its  character. 

Professor  Wheatstone,  without  intend- 
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ing  to  enforce  the  doctrine  of  affinities, 
confirms  it  by  the  comparison  with  w'hich 
he  illustrates  the  experiment  of  connect¬ 
ing  a  sounding-board,  so  placed  as  to  vi¬ 
brate  to  all  the  instruments  of  an  orches¬ 
tra,  with  the  sounding  -  board  of  a  harp 
or  pianoforte,  in  a  remote  apartment,  by 
means  of  a  metallic  rod.  “  On  placing 
the  ear  close  to  the  reciprocating  instru¬ 
ment,  a  diminutive  band  is  heard,  m  which 
all  the  instruments  preserve  their  distinc¬ 
tive  qualities,  and  the  pianos  and  fortes, 
the  crescendos  and  diminuendos,  their 
relative  contrasts.  Compared  with  an  or¬ 
dinary  band  heard  at  a  distance  through 
the  air,  the  effect  is  as  a  landscape  seen  in 
miniature  beauty  through  a  concave  lens, 
compared  with  the  same  scene  viewed  by 
an  ordinary  vision  through  a  murky  at¬ 
mosphere.” 

A  proof  of  our  unconscious  intuitive 
perception  of  the  affinity  of  these  senses, 
as  also  of  the  others  to  them,  and  among 
themselves,  arises  from  the  terms  in  com¬ 
mon  use  for  describing  the  phenomena  ap¬ 
propriate  to  each.  By  these  terms  the 
impressions  of  one  sense  are  freely  em¬ 
ployed  to  interpret  the  impressions  of  an¬ 
other.  We  speak  of  the  harmony  of  col¬ 
ors  in  a  painting,  of  their  tones^  of  the  mo¬ 
notony  or  modulation  of  their  arrange¬ 
ments,  of  their  expression^  and  of  shades 
and  hues  more  or  less  jyronounced.  Bus¬ 
kin  talks  of  the  cadences  of  groups  and 
lines,  and  of  echoing  in  a  picture  an  im¬ 
portant  passage  of  color.  So  we  perfectly 
understand  what  is  meant  by  a  quiet  col¬ 
or  ;  and  the  language  of  slang,  which  often 
interprets  our  natural  thoughts,  is  under¬ 
stood,  even  by  those  who  never  before 
heard  such  a  pnrase,  when  it  is  used  to  di¬ 
rect  our  attention  to  “  loud  ribbons  ”  or  a 
“  loud  waistcoat.” 

Conversely,  certain  sounds  are  cfear,  we 
even  say  transparent^  others  thick ;  some 
close.,  others  open.  We  praise  a  piece  of 
music,  or  a  passage  or  combination  of 
notes,  as  bright  and  briUiajit,  or  censure 
it  as  duU.  We  make  a  tacit  reference  to 
color  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  discuss¬ 
ing  the  style  of  a  musical  composition,  we 
use  the  word  complexion  in  preference  to 
“  character.”  But,  as  I  have  intimated,  a 
ramification  of  affinity,  spreading  over  all 
the  senses,  is  indicated  by  the  figures  of 
our  ordinary  speech.  The  notion  of  taste 
runs  through  our  perceptions  of  objects  of 
sight,  hearing,  and  smell.  Pictures  and 
soenery,  music  and  singing,  perfumes  and 
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odors,  in  common  parlance  are  equally 
matters  of  taste.  Hard,  and  soft  or  ten¬ 
der,  renigh  or  harsh,  smooth,  learm,  and 
cold,  are  terms  strictly  ajipropriate  only  to 
the  sense  of  touch;  but  we  have  hard, 
and  soft  or  tender  lights  and  shades,  and 
warm  and  cold  colors,  hard,  and  soft  or 
tender,  harsh  and  smooth  sounds  ;  hard 
and  soft,  harsh  and  smooth  tastes.  Sharp 
and^af  belong  primarily  to  touch,  but  are, 
as  technical  terms,  equally  identified  with 
sound.  It  is  the  same  xvith  the  similar 
expressions  grave  and  acute.  Painters 
talk  of  sharp  lights  and  flat  shadows  ; 
and  connoisseurs  in  wine  are  familiar  with 
sharp  and  flat  tastes.  Mellow  originally 
characterized  a  certain  ta.ste,  but  is  equally 
intelligible  in  reference  to  color  and  sound. 
Sweet  is,  perhaps,  the  joint  property  of 
taste  and  smell,  but  it  is  in  common  use, 
no  word  more  so,  as  applied  to  objects  of 
hearing  and  sight.  There  are  sweet  sounds, 
and  sweet  colors,  sweet  voices,  and  sweet 
faces.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  cat¬ 
alogue  of  such  terms ;  and  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  our  observations  would  strengthen 
the  conviction  that  the  impressions  made, 
if  not  by  outward  objects  upon  our  senses, 
yet  by  the  operation  of  our  senses  on  our 
minds,  are  in  many  cases,  interchangeable. 

By  the  sight  w'e  apprehend  form  as  well 
as  color.  But  touch  also  conveys  to  the 
mind  the  idea  of  form.  “  A  simple  illus¬ 
tration,”  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  “  will  show 
how  closely  the  idea  excited  by  the  two 
sets  of  sensations  are  blended  in  our  minds. 
The  idea  of  smoothness  is  one  which  has 
reference  to  the  touch,  yet  it  constantly 
occurs  to  us  on  looking  at  a  surface  which 
reflects  light  in  a  particular  manner.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  polish  is  essen¬ 
tially  visual,  having  reference  to  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  light  from  the  surface  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  ;  yet  it  would  occur  to  us  from  the 
sensation  conveyed  through  the  touch, 
even  in  the  dark.”  Lucretius  takes  the 
case  of  an  object,  such  as  a  cube,  handled 
in  the  dark,  and  producing  the  same  im¬ 
pression  of  figure  on  the  mind  as  when  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  eyes  in  the  light,  to  prove 
that  our  sensations  of  sight  and  touch  arise 
from  the  same  cause. — (Z>c  Kerum  Ha- 
tura,  iv.  231-237.) 

Physiologist®  and  metaphysicians,  in¬ 
deed,  are  generally  of  opinion  that  our 
judgment  of  form  by  the  eye  is  due  to  the 
experience  of  form  which  we  have  slowly 
acquired  by  touch.  I  own  that  it  appears 
to  me  more  probable  that  each  ot  these 
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Benses,  by  itself,  is  capable  of  impressing 
the  mind  with  this  idea.  Locke  puts  the 
imaginary  case  of  a  man  who,  having  been 
born  blind,  and  accustomed  by  feeling  to 
distinguish  a  cube  from  a  sphere,  suddenly 
obtains  his  sight.  lie  asks  whether  he 
W'ould  be  able  by  sight  alone  to  tell  which 
was  the  cube,  and  which  the  sphere  ?  And 
he  maintains  that  he  would  not.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  he  would:  for  they  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  appear  to  him  both  alike ; 
and  It  would  probably  be  found,  when  his 
mind  endeavored  to  distinguish  between 
its  sensations,  that  the  impression  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  sensorium  by  the  touch  of 
an  angular  or  spherical  body  had  an  affin¬ 
ity  with  that  produced  by  its  sight.  For 
I  do  not  suppose  it  will  be  maintained  that, 
when  he  had  learned  to  distinguish  them 
by  sight,  he  would  be  conscious  of  two 
notions  of  a  sphere  or  a  cube,  one  due  to 
his  sense  of  vision,  the  other  to Tiis  sense  of 
feeling”;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  would  be 
conscious  that  his  perception  by  sight  co¬ 
incided  with,  and  was  the  same  to  his  mind, 
as  the  perception  with  which  he  was  fa¬ 
miliar  b}'  means  of  touch. 

The  senses  exhibit  a  connection  or  sim¬ 
ilarity  by  the  delusions  or  vitiations  to 
which  they  are  subject.  The  reflections 
of  a  concave  mirror  which  place  the  image 
of  an  object  in  such  very  different  posi¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  eye 
with  respect  to  the  focus,  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  feats  of  a  ventriloquist,  who 
causes  the  sounds  which  he  utters  to  seem 
distant,  or  very  near,  before, behind,  above, 
or  below  the  listener.  If  we  are  sitting  in 
a  railway  carriage,  or  the  cabin  of  a  vessel 
in  motion,  stationary  objects  appear  to  be 
moving ;  if  our  vehicle  is  stationary,  ob¬ 
jects  moving  past  us  create  the  impression 
that  we  are  in  motion.  Sitting  in  a  room, 
and  hearing  a  carriage  approach,  we  can¬ 
not  distinguish  by  the  ear  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  coming.  If  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  be  slightly  displaced,  objects  are  seen 
double.  If  two  fingers  of  the  same  hand 
are  crossed,  and  a  pea  or  marble  placed 
between  them,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  we  are  not  touching  two 
peas  or  two  marbles.  Color-blindness  has 
Its  counterpart  in  the  senses  of  hearing, 
smell,  and  taste.  As  there  are  individuals 
who,  otherwise  possessing  acute  sight, 
cannot  distinguish  certain  colors  from  each 
other,  or  have  no  perception  of  certain  col¬ 
ors  at  all,  so  there  are  those  who,  although 
in  no  way  inclined  to  deafness,  are  alto¬ 


gether  insensible  to  very  acute  sounds, 
even  such  as  painfully  affect  others.  Dr. 
Wollaston  has  a  paper  in  the  “  Philosoph¬ 
ical  Transactions  ”  for  1820  on  sounds  in¬ 
audible  to  certain  ears.  One  person  men¬ 
tioned  by  him  could  but  just  near  a  note 
four  octaves  above  the  middle  E  of 
the  pianoforte.  Others  have  a  distinct 
perception  of  sounds  full  two  octaves 
higher. 

Odors,  it  is  matter  of  common  experi¬ 
ence,  aff”ect  different  individuals  in  various 
opposite  ways ;  and  it  is  the  same  with 
tastes. 

Sir  W.  Ilerschel  discovered  that  heat  is 
combined  in  different  degrees  in  the  rays 
of  the  solar  spectrum  ;  the  heating  power 
increasing  from  the  violet,  wffiere  it  is 
least,  to  the  extreme  red,  where  it  is  great¬ 
est.  It  has  since  been  ascertained  that 
the  rays  exert  also  a  chemical  action,  the 
intensity  of  which  is  greatest  in  the  vio¬ 
let,  and  least  in  the  red  rays.  But  both 
the  calorific  and  chemical  rays  are  doubt¬ 
less  modifications  of  the  same  agent  which 
produces  the  sensation  of  light.  Suppose 
the  sense  of  touch  exceedingly  refined,  so 
as  to  apprehend  infinitesimal  differences  of 
heat,  it  would  then  be  possible  to  distin¬ 
guish  rays  from  each  other  by  that  sense. 
And,  indeed,  there  are  w’ell  .authenticated 
instances  of  blind  persons  distinguishing 
color  by  the  touch.  Again,  suppose  the 
sense  of  taste,  or  that  of  smell,  rendered 
exceedingly  susceptible;  then  the  rays  due 
to  their  chemical  properties  would  become 
perceptible  to  the  mind  through  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  those  senses. 

The  last  illustration  which  I  shall  offer 
of  the  connection  between  the  senses  is 
supplied  by  electricity.  By  proper  man¬ 
agement  of  this  powerful  agent,  the  most 
subtle  of  all  with  which  we  are  practically 
acquainted,  a  shock  may  be  given,  so  as 
to  produce  in  the  same  individual  at  one 
time  the  perception  of  flashes  of  light,  dis¬ 
tinct  sounds,  a  phosphoric  odor,  a  peculiar 
taste,  and  a  pricking  sensation.  The  fact 
is  stated  in  Carpenter’s  Physiology. 

I  do  not  venture  to  propose  any  theory 
founded  on  these  observations  as  to  our 
mental  constitution,  or  the  interaction  of 
matter  and  mind.  And  I  disclaim  the  in¬ 
tention  of  supporting  any  existing  theory 
on  these  subjects.  The  consideration  of 
the  affinity  of  the  senses  has  ever  forcibly 
impressed  me  with  tlie  versatility  of  the 
percipient  faculty,  that  power  of  the  mind 
whereby  it  apprehends  all  external  nature. 
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the  oneness  and  simplicity  of  the  mind  sant  with  all  the  properties  of  nature.  We 
contrasted  with  the  varied  and  corapli-  may,  at  least,  without  being  very  sanguine, 
cated  organization  by  which  it  acts,  the  or  very  speculative,  entertain  the  convic- 
liraitations  and  dependence  of  its  present  tion  expressed  by  Isaac  Tajrlor  that  “  in 
condition  arising  from  that  organization,  its  next  stage  of  life,  when  its  active  and 
and  testified  by  impatience  of  subjection  higher  principles  have  become  mature,  it 
to  its  laws.  And  I  cannot  but  class  these  may  well  be  able  to  sustain,  and  advan- 
among  the  numerous  intimations  which  tageously  to  use,  a  much  more  ample  cor- 
are  afforded  us  of  a  higher  state  of  exist-  respondence  with  the  material  world  than 
ence,  in  which  the  human  mind  may  be-  would  now  be  good  or  even  possible.” 
come  immediately  and  perfectly  conver-  W.  F.  Wilkinsok. 
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When  a  poor  fellow  is  tied  by  the  ularly  held  when  the  court  is  at  Fon- 
wrist  to  stony-hearted  London,  and  the  tainebleau,  form  a  transient  exception, 
incessant  claims  of  newspaper  and  period-  and  then  the  scene  changes.  Barking- 
ical  work  leave  him  no  speedy  prospect  dogSy  hunting-horns,  stamping,  snorting 
of  an  excursion,  it  is  certainly  disagree-  horses,  gun-shots,  and  cannon  signals ; 
able,  to  use  a  mild  term,  to  have  Dick,  the  shouts  and  cries  of  the  beaters  and 
Tom,  and  Harry  call  in  at  his  chambers,  piqueurs,  the  rising  smoke  of  the  various 
just  to  bid  him  good-by,  and  tantalize  him  open-air  kitchens,  laughter  and  quiet 
by  an  account  jof  all  the  pleasures  they  drinking-bouts,  blind  flute -players  and 
anticipate  during  their  continental  trip,  fiddlers,  and  yelling  mobs  of  boys.  But 
Such,  unhappily,  is  my  case,  and,  in  self-  when  the  evening  mist  settles  down  on 
defence,  I  take  up  the  pen  to  describe  to  the  landscape,  all  disappear  and  are  silent, 
my  readers  a  delicious  villegiatura  which  and  on  the  next  morning  the  forest  is 
I  enjoyed  a  year  or  two  back  in  the  forest  again  calm  and  solitary.  The  birds  twit- 
of  Fontainebleau.  The  next  best  thing  ter  their  thousand -throated  chorus,  the 
to  packing  up  one’s  portmanteau,  and  set-  wood|)ecker  taps  on  the  trees,  the  wood- 
ting  off  by  the  earliest  mail  train,  is  to  pigeons  cluck,  the  hawk  and  the  falcon 
think  over  the  happv  days  one  spent  croak  their  hoarse  cry  in  the  pure  skv, 
when  the  fates  were  kinder  and  editors  squirrels  and  rabbits  timidly  venture  forth, 
more  indulgent.  because  they  do  not  quite  trust  the  tran- 

The  great  beauty  of  the  forest  is,  that  quillity  after  the  uproar  of  the  preceding 
it  is  generally  left  to  solitude.  Its  gorges  day ;  the  sun  shines  hotly,  colored  butter- 
and  rocky  valleys,  its  glades  and  water-  flies  sport  about  the  glades,  and  glisten- 
falls,  possess  no  sjjecial  charm  for  the  ing  dragon-flies  flash  across  the  swamps, 
swarm  of  bedizened,  star-spangled,  gold-  At  such  a  time  the  forest  is  itself  again, 
laced  courtiers,  who  settle  down  like  a  and  seems  only  to  desire  one  thing,  in 
swarm  of  locusts  on  Fontainebleau,  when-  which  we  heartily  join — that  it  may  be 
ever  their  imperial  majesties  take  up  their  left  at  peace  for  a  long  time.  Its  true 
summer  residence  there  for  a  couple  of  and  real  foes — the  foresters,  with  their 
weeks  or  months ;  but  they  leave  the  for-  assistants  and  woodcutters — are  certainly 
est,  with  all  its  glorious  beauties,  to  the  moving  constantly  about  under  the  tall 
admirers  of  nature.  Moreover,  they  are  trees,  and  many  a  noble  stem  is  marked 
so  grand  and  fine,  that  they  willingly  with  the  inevitable  red  cross.  Then  the 
content  themselves  with  the  English  gar-  deadly  axe  of  the  workman  resounds  far 
den,  the  park,  and  the  flower  terraces,  and  wide  through  the  silence,  and  awakes 
Only  two  or  three  chasaesy  which  are  reg-  the  echo  of  the  surrounding  rocks. 
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Strangers  who  visit  Paris  rarely  go  to 
Fontainebleau,  the  English  excepted,  who, 
with  their  instinctive  admiration  of  nat¬ 
ural  beauties,  have  read  either  at  home, 
or  somewhere  en  route,  that  a  trip  to 
Fontainebleau  well  repays  the  trouble, 
for  it  is  certainly  a  journey.  You  must 
always  calculate  on  two  or  three  days,  if 
you  wish  to  see,  though  only  hurriedly, 
everything  that  is  worthy  of  inspection. 

I  w’ill  say  nothing  about  the  chateau 
on  this  occasion,  although  during  mjr  last 
visit  the  imperial  court  had  again  migrat¬ 
ed  to  Fontainebleau.  On  such  occasions 
the  tall  bearskin  shakos  stand  everywhere 
behind  the  railings,  and  any  persons  who 
enter  are  anxiously  examined,  and  have 
to  pass  through  two  or  three  hands  be¬ 
fore  they  are  admitted  to  the  sanctuary. 
The  emperor — popular  though  he  is  called, 
and  perhaps  believes  himself  to  be — has 
not  yet  ventured  to  do  one  thing  which 
all  the  French  kings  before  him  did — 
leave  the  gates  and  doors  of  his  palaces 
open,  so  that  any  one  who  pleases  may 
go  in  and  out.  In  this  he  follows  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  uncle,  who  also  secluded 
himself,  and  always  had  iron  railings  and 
files  of  soldiers  between  himself  and  his 
“  faithful  people.”  All  the  sentries  at  the 
ch&teau  have  loaded  muskets,  and  if  you 
express  your  suq)rise  at  it,  you  receive 
the  simple  answer  that  tradition  will  have 
it  so,  but  it  has  no  further  significance. 
This  explanation,  of  course,  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  a  man  from  entertaining  his  own 
opinion  on  the  matter. 

Fontainebleau  itself,  like  Versailles,  a 
slow,  dead  town,  is  naturally  metamor¬ 
phosed,  as  if  by  an  enchanter’s  wand,  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  court ;  but 
this  change  is  so  forced  and  unnatural 
that  it  does  not  at  all  produce  a  cheering 
effect.  It  certainly  looks  as  if  a  slice  of 
the  Hois  de  Boulogne  or  of  the  Champs 
Elysees  had  been  put  down  in  the  long, 
broad,  main  street  of  the  town,  for  so 
many  etjuipages,  general  officers  of  the 
guards,  and  smartly  dressed  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  may  be  seen  hurrying  about. 
But  all  proceed  to  the  chateau,  without 
looking  to  the  right  or  left,  or  taking  the 
slightest  notice  of  the  inhabitants,  who, 
like  all  provincials,  run  with  hasty  curios¬ 
ity  to  their  doors  and  windows  on  hear¬ 
ing  the  sound  of  a  passing  carriage  or 
galloping  horse.  The  handsome  ami 
numerous  hotels  are  also  nearly  all  empty, 
for  strangers  and  visitors  from  the  sur¬ 


rounding  departments  always  defer  their 
visit  till  the  departure  of  their  majesties, 
as  it  is  not  till  then  that  the  park  and 
chateau  are  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

Hence  we  shall  lose  and  omit  nothing 
if  w’e  turn  our  back  on  the  town,  the 
chateau,  and  all  the  rest  (even  their  maj¬ 
esties),  and  at  once  drive  out  into  the 
forest,  say  to  Franchard  or  Barbizon,  in 
order  to  find  a  delicious  miniature  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Saxon  Switzerland,  or  the 
Hartz  Mountains.  This  double  compari¬ 
son  appears  to  me  to  be  very  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  interesting  and  peculiar  nature 
of  the  great  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  which 
really  thus  becomes  a  geological  curiosity. 
The  Department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne, 
in  which  Fontainebleau  is  situated,  is  flat, 
and  level  as  a  plate ;  only  here  and  there 
gentle  elevations  border  the  bed  of  the 
Seine,  which  flows  with  the  most  varied 
windings  through  meadows  and  corn¬ 
fields — a  pleasant,  but  simple  and  modest 
sce»e.  Small  towns  and  villages  are 
everywhere  scattered  about  the  land¬ 
scape  ;  at  times,  too,  the  lofty  chimney  of 
a  factory  —  at  least  in  the  direction  of 
Paris — as  w’ell  as  larger  and  smaller  villas, 
and  a  busier  life  generally,  announce  the 
vicinity  of  the  mighty  capital.  The  en¬ 
gines  of  the  Lyons  and  Marseilles  Railway 
— the  largest  in  France — are  constantly 
dashing  past,  and  impart  to  the  scene  the 
necessary  element  of  modem  life. 

But  Fontainebleau  with  its  forest  is  an 
entirely  different  W'orld.  If  it  did  not 
sound  profane,  we  might  be  inclined  to 
say  that  Nature,  after  forming  the  Vos¬ 
ges,  the  Jura,  and  the  Pyrenees,  deposited 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  the  rest  of  her 
rocks  and  mountains,  so  strange,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  inexplicable  appears  the 
phenomenon.  The  whole  extensive  prov¬ 
ince  is  a  low-lying  plain,  which  is  often 
exposed  in  consequence  to  inundations  in 
autumn ;  and  here  we  suddenly  find  moun¬ 
tain  and  v.alley,  rock,  ravines,  and  granitic 
masses,  even  stalactite  grottos,  and  slate 
and  marble  quarries.  All  this  is  com¬ 
pressed  into  the  confined  space  of  a  few 
square  miles,  and,  though  small  and  insig¬ 
nificant,  at  least  when  compared  with  real 
mountainous  countries,  is  picturesque  and 
imposing  here  owing  to  its  very  pecul¬ 
iarity. 

Franchard  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  for¬ 
est,  in  the  shadow  of  aged  oaks  and 
beeches  ;  the  so-called  Clovis  Oak,  which 
stands  in  a  small  meadow  ofi'  the  high- 
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road,  is  even  stated  to  be  one  thousand 
years  of  afe.  Franohard  itself  was  a 
monastery  in  the  mediaeval  ages;  some 
walls  still  remain,  which  have  recently 
been  employed  in  building  a  very  roman¬ 
tic  gamekeeper’s  lodge.  Opposite  to  it 
is,  of  course,  the  inevitable  restaurant, 
with  its  Parisian  buffet,  its  white-aproned 
waiters,  and  the  whole  obligato  uproar  of 
a  Boulevard  cafe,  while  at  the  same  time 
bad  and  dear.  But,  as  we  emerge  from 
the  oak  wood,  what  a  panorama  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  in  the  east !  Rocks  piled  on 
rocks,  frequently  in  the  wildest  positions 
and  shapes,  deep  gorges  between  them, 
while  in  some  places  the  granite  walls  so 
nearly  meet  that  only  a  very  narrow  pas¬ 
sage  is  left,  and  crinolines  must  remain 
behind,  or  reach  the  upper  plateau  by  a 
circuit,  where  an  enormous  slab  of  rock 
projects  a  long  distance  over  the  preci¬ 
pice,  and  offers  a  view  which  is  really 
unique  in  its  way. 

On  the  left,  the  rocks  sink  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  and  the  simple,  quiet  meadows  and 
corn-fields  begin  again,  but  in  our  front 
and  rear  there  is  a  wild  chaotic  sea  of 
rocks  and  scattered  granite  blocks  of  the 
size  of  a  house ;  then  smooth  bare  rocks, 
which  dazzlingly  reflect  the  sunbeams ; 
here,  dense  scrub  and  gloomy  pines  and 
firs ;  there  is  even  a  mountain  torrent, 
which  falls  in  the  shape  of  a  plashing  cas¬ 
cade,  and  forms  a  small  dark  lake,  while 
on  the  right  we  have  the  oak-wood  in  ail 
its  majestic  splendor  as  the  crown  of  the 
w'hole.  On  the  plateau  itself  there  are 
seats  and  benches,  and  the  ground  around 
has  been  levelled  and  planted  with  birch 
trees,  which  flourish  capitally  here  in  the 
pure  fresh  atmosphere.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  empress  gave  here  to  the  whole  court 
a  fete  champfitre,  at  which  the  writer  had 
the  honor  of  being  present — at  a  modest 
distance,  of  course,  but  still  near  enough 
to  hear  the  music  and  choruses,  and  to 
enjoy  (and  this  was  an  important  item) 
the  grand  collation  which  was  served  for 
upwards  of  five  hundred  persons. 

This  day  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  annals  of  France  within 
the  memory  of  man.  On  the  plateau  the 
most  exalted  guests  were  of  course  as¬ 
sembled  ;  in  the  valley,  equally  of  course, 
the  low’er  children  of  earth.  The  Queen 
of  Holland  was  also  present,  with  many 
other  princes  and  princesses.  The  empe¬ 
ror  stepped  close  to  the  brink  of  the  pla¬ 
teau,  and  drank,  amid  a  fanfare  of  trum- 
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Eets,  the  health  of  his  guests  assembled 
eneath,  and  then,  after  the  old  chival¬ 
rous  custom,  threw  down  the  emptied 
goblet,  which  w'as  luckily  caught,  and 
sold  for  a  fancy  price  to  an  amateur.  So 
at  le.ast  I  was  informed  at  the  time.  A 
display  of  fireworks  concluded  the  festi¬ 
val,  at  which  the  cardinal  archbishop  was 
present,  and  four  marshals,  and  above 
thirty  generals  were  in  the  company, 
without  mentioning  the  ladies  and  their 
gorgeous  toilettes.  Above  one  hundred, 
mostly  four-horsed  equipages,  had  brought 
the  guests  out,  and  the  drive  home  at  night 
was  accompanied  by  torches  and  music. 
A  marble  slab,  on  the  right-hand  rock  as 
you  enter  the  valley,  announces  to  future 
generations,  in  golden  letters  and  with 
pompous  words,  the  imperial  visit  and  the 
imperial  fete,  but  we,  in  order  not  to 
spoil  our  cheerful  temper,  pluck  a  nose¬ 
gay  of  wild  flowers,  and  go  across  the 
forest  in  the  direction  of  Barbizon. 

About  two  miles  beyond  Franchard  the 
landscape  is  suddenly  altered.  The  huge 
lofty  oaks  disappear,  the  majestic  forest 
becomes  a  light  coppice,  and  from  the 
carefully-planted  trees,  which  form  in  all 
directions  long  allees  with  most  pictur- 
esqtie  perspectives,  we  soon  notice  that 
we  have  entered  another  and  more  distin¬ 
guished  region.  Most  of  these  allees  are 
closed  by  green  painted  gates,  all  bearing 
the  peculiar  inscription  :  “  Promenade  du 
Prince  Imperial.” 

“  So  their  hands  have  even  been  laid 
on  the  forest,  and  their  absurd  etiquette 
has  found  its  way  here  too,”  said  a  com- 
lanion  of  mine,  who  passed  for  a  radical  at 
lome ;  “  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any¬ 
thing  more  absurd  and  at  the  same  time 
more  despotic.  A  mile  of  the  forest  is 
shut  against  everybody,  merely  in  honor 
of  a  lad  who  drives  through  it  once  a  year 
at  the  most” 

“  For  heaven’s  sake,”  I  interposed,  “  do 
give  your  tongue  a  holiday.  Behinil  this 
lad,  as  you  most  disrespectfully  call  his 
imperial  highness,  there  stands  a  man  who 
puts  up  with  no  nonsense  ;  and,  besides, 
the  prefect  of  police  arrived  yesterday  on 
a  visit  to  the  chateau,  and  he  stands  no 
nonsense  either.” 

“  I  don’t  care,”  Richards  observed,  an¬ 
grily  ;  “  but  you  must  allow  that  ” — 

A  couple  of  shots  fired  in  our  immedi¬ 
ate  vicinity  fortunately  disturbed  my  talk¬ 
ative  friend,  who  had  a  habit  of  speaking 
his  mind  in  France,  just  as  if  he  were 
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writing  a  leader  in  England  for  a  so-called 
Liberal  paj)er. 

“  There  we  have  it,”  I  exclaimed ; 
“  quand  on  parle  du  loup,  on  en  voit  la 
queue.  No  one  but  the  emperor  can  be 
snooting  here ;  for  all  sport  in  the  forest 
is  prohibited  so  soon  as  their  majesties  ar¬ 
rive  at  Fontainebleau,  in  order  that  the 
already  decimated  game  may  not  be  fur¬ 
ther  scared.” 

We  approached  the  parquet,  and  saw 
in  the  background  several  people,  but 
were  prevented  by  the  branches  from  dis¬ 
tinguishing  them.  “  Parquet  ”  is  the 
name  given  to  an  inclosed  covert,  in 
which  the  game  is  fed,  and  where  the  em¬ 
peror  shoots,  in  the  company  of  a  few  se¬ 
lect  friends.  It  has  always  been  a  great 
and  much  coveted  honor  to  be  invited  to 
the  parquet  chasses  at  Fontainebleau. 
The  parquet  itself  is  about  four  miles  in 
length  and  two  in  breadth,  and  full  of 
pheasants,  hares,  rabbits,  roebuck,  and 
deer,  which  pass  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year  there  tranquilly,  are  very  well- 
fed,  and  display  no  inclination  to  break 
through  the  fence.  Only  a  few  times  a 
year  are  these  inhabitants  visited  by  their 
human  foes,  but  the  destruction  produced 
among  them  is  at  such  seasons  all  the 
more  terrible.  No  beaters  or  other  ar¬ 
rangements  are  reqtiisite,  for  the  game  is 
BO  abundant,  and  compressed  in  so  pro¬ 
portionately  small  a  space,  that  the  sports¬ 
man  is  able  to  fire  at  every  step  he  takes, 
and  is  certain  of  not  missing.  In  spite  of 
all  their  haste  and  dexterity,  the  keepers 
and  servants  cannot  load  fast  enough  to 
prevent  the  noble  sportsmen  from  having 
to  wait. 

“  A  peculiar  amusement,”  said  my  rad¬ 
ical  friend,  who  is  no  game  preserver, 
from  the  simple  fact  that  ne  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  any  lana  beyond  a  family  vault  in 
Kensal  Green,  “  to  fire  both  barrels  right 
and  left,  or  straight  ahead,  and  kill  a  poor 
beast  every  ten  paces.  A  peculiar  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  a  great  art  in  the  bargain.” 

This  time  I  was  obliged  to  allow  him 
to  be  in  the  right.  I,  too,  never  could 
find  any  pleasure  in  such  battues^  which 
too  often  degenerate  into  mere  butchery. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  shooting  party 
had  drawn  so  near  that  we  could  not  only 
distinguish  them  plainly,  but  even  hear 
them  speak.  Only  the  palisade  and  a 
trench  separated  us  from  them.  Richards 
eagerly  a<lvanced,  to  have  a  good  look  at 
the  emperor,  who  had  most  politely  re¬ 
volt.  LXUI.— NO.  3 


turned  our  salutation,  as  did  the  other 
gentlemen.  I  at  once  recognized  Fould, 
Canrobert,  and  Fleury ;  presently  Lord 
Cowley  arrived,  and  exhausted  himself  in 
incessant  bows  and  apologies  for  being 
behind  time,  which  looked  almost  comical. 
The  other  gentlemen  I  did  not  know. 
There  were  also  some  twelve  to  sixteen 
piqueurs  and  keepers  present,  who  contin¬ 
ually  loaded  and  handed  the  guns  and 
rifles  without  anjr  ceremony,  which,  it  is 
notorious,  is  banished  from  the  emperor’s 
immediate  entourage.  Napoleon  himself, 
who  never  looks  well  in  mufti,  appeared 
to  me  on  this  occasion  shorter  and  fatter 
than  usual ;  at  the  same  time  be  looked 
extremely  unwell. 

“Well,  the  great  man  is  a  little  one,” 
Richards  exclaimed — though  of  course  not 
till  we  were  a  good  mile  from  the  panjuet, 
and  saw  the  valley  of  Barbizon  stretching 
out  in  front  of  us ;  “  he  is  little,  and  not  at 
all  good-looking.” 

“  His  uncle,  too,  was  not  tall,”  I  re¬ 
marked,  angrily ;  “but” —  j 

“  The  destiny  of  the  world  hung  on  a 
move  of  his  finger,”  Richards  .added,  with 
ironic.al  pathos,  and  it  was  plain  he  was 
preparing  to  make  all  sorts  of  witty  re¬ 
marks. 

At  this  moment  a  third  member  of  our 
party  reminded  us  of  the  promise  we  had 
given  each  other  on  setting  out,  not  to 
talk  about  politics  or  to  enter  into  discus¬ 
sions  of  a  similar  nature.  We  obediently 
listened  to  this  appeal,  and  for  my  part  I 
felt  quite  ashamed  that  in  the  presence  of 
the  wondrous  landscape  which  was  spread 
out  before  us  in  the  sunshine  we  could 
think  about  paltry  political  questions. 

We  had  long  before  left  the  coppice, 
and  after  passing  through  a  glorious 
beech  wood,  which  appeared  to  us  almost 
more  beautiful  than  the  oak  glade  of 
Franchard,  we  reached  an  elevation,  af¬ 
fording  a  prospect  in  all  directions  over 
valley  and  hill.  The  whole  country  was 
densely  wooded,  bare  masses  of  rock  were 
rare,  and  small  patches  of  meadow  still 
rarer ;  at  our  feet  hay  an  extensive  an  d 
deep  caldron  -  shaped  valley  overgrown 
with  black  pines,  and  not  a  house,  or  even 
a  village  to  be  seen.  Around  us  were 
circling  hawks,  at  times  a  soaring  heron, 
whose  shrill  cry  disturbed  the  solemn  si¬ 
lence,  and  in  the  dark  -  blue  cloudless 
heavens  the  dazzling  sun,  which  filled  the 
whole  landscape  with  glow  and  light — of 
a  truth,  the  scene  was  wondrously  beauti- 
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ful,  and  aflfected  ns  all.  We  still  had  to  ' 
go  through  the  “Wolfs  Glen,”  a  secluded 
spot,  as  wildly  romantic  and  gruesome  as 
anything  to  be  seen  in  the  Ilartz,  and  past 
the  “  Robbers’  Cave,”  deep  subterranean 
grottos,  connected  by  huge  galleries, 
which,  according  to  popular  belief,  were 
inhabited  many  hundred  years  ago  by  a 
terrible  band  of  robbers.  At  the  present 
day  an  old  Invalide  lives  in  it,  who  sells 
crystals  and  small  stalactites,  and  also 
serv'es  as  a  guide  in  the  neighborhood. 
We  did  not  require  his  services,  however, 
for  the  narrow  descending  forest-path  led 
us  straight  to  Barbizon,  whose  houses  we 
soon  saw  shimmering  through  the  foliage. 
Barbizon  is  unpretending  and  small,  but 
celebrated  throughout  the  u’hole  depart¬ 
ment,  and  as  far  as  Paris,  on  account  of  a 
single  house,  which,  in  addition,  is  an  or¬ 
dinary  peasant’s  cottage,  and  externally 
in  no  way  distinguished  from  the  other 
habitations.  It  is  the  village  inn,  and  old 
P4re  Martin  also  had  a  small  grocer’s 
shop  in  connection  with  his  auberge.  He 
has  long  been  dead,  and  his  widow  has 
grown  old  in  the  bargain ;  but  his  only 
daughter  Is  still  unmarried,  although  she  is 
indubitably  the  best  match  in  the  village. 

“  Up  to  the  present  your  remarks  have 
been  of  a  very  commonplace  description,” 
said  friend  Richards,  when  I  had  told  him 
this.  “  I  cannot  comprehend  the  extreme 
importance  of  Barbizon,  and  why  we  were 
recommended  in  Paris  not  to  forget  a  visit 
to  Barbizon  during  our  trip.” 

I  made  no  reply,  beyond  requesting  the 
company  to  enter.  But  the  gentlemen 
scarce  found  themselves  in  the  large  guest¬ 
room,  ere  on  all  sides  loud  cries  of  amaze¬ 
ment  and  admiration  were  raised.  Rich¬ 
ards  ran  out  to  me  in  the  kitchen,  where  j 
I  was  ordering  breakfiist  of  the  hostess, 
and  shouted,  “Why,  there  is  a  regular 
museum  in  there ;  a  perfect  picture-gallery ! 

I  never  saw  such  a  thing  before  in  my  life. 
Pray  come  in !” 

“  You  are  telling  me  nothing  new,”  I 
answered,  with  a  laugh.  “  Two  years  ago 
I  stJiyed  for  a  week  here,  in  very  distin¬ 
guished  company,  in  No.  7,  up  stairs, 
and  my  name  is  among  the  ‘celebrated 
names  ’  of  the  house-book.  I  told  you 
Barbizon  was  unique  in  its  way.” 

It  is  high  time,  however,  to  inform  the 
reader  of  the  real  state  of  afl’airs.  The 
forest  of  Fontainebleau  has  been  visited 
from  time  immemorial  by  artists,  especially 
landscape-painters.  Its  peculiar  charms 
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afford  an  easy  explanation  of  this :  Paris 
is  the  grand  headquarters  of  all  the  F rench, 
and  many  foreign,  artists,  and  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  in  turn,  is  the  only  spot  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  capital  which  offers  moun¬ 
tain,  forest,  and  rocks ;  on  a  small  scale, 
it  is  true,  but  in  the  richest  and  most  de¬ 
lightful  variety.  To  find  similar  scenery 
an  artist  would  be  obliged  to  travel  in  the 
Vosges  and  Ardennes,  or  in  Auvergne  and 
the  Pyrenees.  F'urthermore,  Barbizon  is 
the  centre  of  the  forest,  and  6fty  years  ago 
I’ere  Martin  was  the  only  landlord  in  the 
village.  Naturally,  most  of  the  artists  put 
up  at  his  house,  remained  there  for  awhile, 
and  Barbizon  soon  gained  a  certain  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  artistic  world  which  it  fully 
deserved. 

When  the  Restoration  restored  peace  to 
the  pining  country,  and  when  with  peace, 
one  of  its  most  glorious  blessings,  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  arts  began  to  be  diffused, 
the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  also  received 
fresh  and  numerous  visitors,  and  Barbizon 
was  never  without  guests  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Pere  Martin,  the  son  of  the  old  man, 
on  looking  over  the  little  inn,  soon  noticed 
what  was  wanting ;  he  |)ut  a  story  on  his 
house,  with  ten  or  twelve  small  rooms, 
which  he  furnished  plainly,  but  neatly. 
Thus  his  hotel  was  completed,  and  guests 
did  not  remain  away  long.  Ou  the  contrary, 
they  arrived  in  such  numbers  that  scarce 
the  third  ]>art  of  them  could  be  lodged, 
and  rooms  had  to  bo  engaged  for  months 
beforehand.  A  couple  of  years  later,  the 
clever  host  added  a  M’ing  to  his  “  hotel  ” — 
that  is  to  say,  he  filled  up  a  portion  of  his 
barn  behind  the  house,  which  gave  him  a 
dozen  more  bedrooms,  so  that  he  wits  en¬ 
abled  to  lodge  from  twenty  to  four-and- 
!  twenty  “  gentlemen  from  town.”  He  also 
found  imitators  in  the  village,  and  lodgings 
were  got  ready  in  several  houses,  which 
obtained  tenants,  but  not  till  every  hole 
and  comer  of  P6re  Martin’s  was  occupied ; 
and  those  who  did  not  Ipdgc  with  him 
boarded  at  the  hotel,  for  P6re  Martin’s 
cookery  was  held  in  high  estimation.  The 
charming  Jeannette,  too,  the  sole  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  house,  was  of  use  too ;  and  it  has 
been  asserted  of  many  an  artist  that  he 
neglected  his  landscape  studies  and  turned 
his  attention  to  portraits.  But  all  in  hon¬ 
or;  nothing  wrong  could  be  said  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  they  were  universally  respected. 
Father,  mother,  and  daughter,  were  equally 
popular  in  the  village,  which  is  saying  f 
good  deal,  for  I’ere  Martin  had  become  ii 
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the  course  of  years  very  well  to  do,  even  a 
rich  man,  for  such  a  villaj^e. 

lie  soon  had  the  honor  of  hanging  up  his 
portrait  and  that  of  his  wife  in  the  large 
guest-room,  and  painted  by  a  master’s 
hand.  The  celebrated  Delacroix,  w’ho 
lodged  for  some  months  at  the  inn  of  Bar- 
bizon,  for  the  purpose  of  making  studies 
from  nature  for  his  grand  |)ictures  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  surprised  the  couple  one  morning 
with  this  present,  for  which  a  gallery 
would  at  the  present  day  offer  many  thou¬ 
sand  francs.  The  impulse  was  thus  given. 
Every  artist  desired  to  leave  a  reminis¬ 
cence,  and,  spurred  on  by  emulation  and 
self-esteem,  jtroduce  something  good  and 
handsome.  In  a  few  years  the  guest-room 
was  filled  with  pictures  by  the  first  French 
artists.  Ere  long,  the  space  afforded  by 
the  walls  became  too  limited,  and  the  ar¬ 
tists  employed  the  tall  oak  cupboards,  as 
well  as  the  doors  and  window-ledges,  and, 
finally,  the  ceiling,  chairs,  and  tables — in 
short,  every  surface  large  or  small  that 
presented  itself  to  them.  In  this  fashion 
was  gradually  formed  a  picture-gallery, 
probably  more  interesting  and  original 
than  any  other  to  bo  found  in  the  world. 
The  battle  on  one  of  the  cupboard-doors 
is  by  Horace  Vernet;  the  dancing  Oda¬ 
lisques,  on  the  opposite  wall,  by  Diaz ;  the 
noble  oak  on  the  w’indow,  by  Decamps, 
the  lately  lost  and  so  deeply  regretted  ar¬ 
tist;  the  dog’s  head  on  the  low’er  panel  of 
the  door,  by  Rosa  Bonheur ;  the  ^ladonna  I 
floating  amid  clouds  and  angels  -on  the 
ceiling,  by  Ingres ;  the  harvest-scene  on 
the  right-haml  side  of  the  buffet,  by  Robert; 
the  moonlight  landscape  on  the  left,  by 
Meissonier — in  a  word,  we  might  supply 
a  catalogue  of  the  pictures,  and  find  the 
names  of  .all  the  great  artists  of  France. 
At  times,  they  are  merely  sketches,  or 
rapid  pencil  jokes,  dictated  by  the  humor 
of  the  moment,  sketched  after  a  jolly  din¬ 
ner,  or  at  night  by  the  flame  of  a  still  jol¬ 
lier  bowl  of  punch,  but  all  original  and 
worth  seeing,  especially  when  a  friend  of 
the  house,  or  the  hostess  herself,  describes 
the  different  circumstances  or  accidents 
under  which  one  picture  or  the  other 
originated.  Finally,  when  the  space  was 
(juite  occupied,  the  artists  had  recourse  to 
the  back  of  the  shutters,  backs  of  chairs, 
and  even  the  panes  of  glass ;  the  mantel¬ 
piece,  too,  which  is  fortunately  of  w'ood, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
has  not  been  forgotten,  and  a  clever  flower- 
painter  has  designed  exquisite  garlands  on 


the  frame  of  the  looking-glass.  Very  re¬ 
cently,  the  smaller  room  on  the  left  has 
been  attacked,  and  within  a  few  years  will, 
without  doubt,  be  equally  attractive  and 
valuable. 

The  reader  now  comprehends  the  well- 
deserved  reputation  of  Barbizon,  which 
would  assuredly  have  long  ago  become  a 
stock  place  for  excursions  among  the 
Parisians,  were  it  not  so  distant  from  the 
capital,  and  at  the  same  time  so  sequester¬ 
ed  in  the  large  forest.  But  we  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  this.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  Mere  Martin’s  house  would  at  once 
lose  a  great  portion  of  its  charm  were  it 
situated  at  St.  Cloud  or  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  I  make  this  remark  because 
really  magnificent  offers  have  been  made 
to  the  old  lady  to  buy  her  hotel  with  its 
contents.  Parisian  speculators  wanted  to 

f'ull  it  down  and  erect  it  again  either  in 
^aris  or  the  immediate  vicinity,  of  course 
precisely  as  it  now  stands  in  the  forest. 
The  w’orthy  old  lady,  either  through  re¬ 
spect  for  her  family,  or  a  preference  for 
her  simple  still  life,  has  hitherto  declined 
all  such  oft'ers ;  but  what  the  daughter  may 
do  after  her  death  is  different.  Nor  has 
the  stereotyped  Englishman  been  w.anting, 
who  also  wished  to  buy  the  house,  and, 
the  best  of  the  joke,  mother  and  daughter 
in  the  bargain,  transport  the  whole  lot 
across  the  Channel,  and  reerect  it  in  his 
park  as  a  curiosity.  It  is  even  seriously 
I  asserted  that  a  similar  offer  emanated  from 
the  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace — which 
may  be  possible. 

Jeannette,  whose  portrait  may  be  noticed 
only  too  ireipiently  in  the  guest-room,  has 
not  married  up  to  the  present,  as  I  men¬ 
tioned  :  whether  it  is  true,  as  is  whispered, 
that  an  unfortun.ate  attachment  caused  the 
poor  girl  to  make  this  hard  resolve,  I  can¬ 
not  positively  avouch.  My  friend  Richards 
at  once  set  about  composing  a  small  ro- 
m.ance :  A  young  artist  belonging  to  a  noble 
family  (with  the  well  knowm  Jewish  motto, 
“  An  artist,  but  does  not  live  by  it  ”),  who 
came  to  Barbizon  for  the  purjiose  of  study¬ 
ing  nature,  but  looked  too  deeply  into  the 
dark  eyes  of  the  landlord’s  daughter,  and 
finally  made  another  marriage  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  his  family  ;  and 
so  on. 

It  is  possible  that  the  inn  of  Barbizon 
may  become  ere  long  a  thing  of  the  past, 
for  Mere  Martin  may  not  be  able  to  resist 
the  tempting  offers  which  will  continue  to 
be  made.  I  therefore  advise  all  those  of 
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my  readers  who  intend  visiting  Paris  dur-  tainebleau,  which,  they  may  believe  me, 
ing  the  autumn,  to  take  advantage  of  the  will  cause  them  the  most  unfeigned  de¬ 
opportunity  and  make  the  run  to  Fon-  light. 
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[Thk  Association  met  this  year  in  the  ancient  city 
of  Bath,  famous  for  its  thermal  and  mineral  waters. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  was  chosen  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  current  year,  and  his  luauc^rsi  Ad¬ 
dress,  delivered  on  taking  the  chair,  in  the  grand 
theatre  of  Bath,  to  an  immense  a.s8embiage  of  mem¬ 
bers  and  distinguished  strangers,  was  one  of  the  chief 
subjects  of  interest.  It  was  delivered  in  a  very 
masterly  manner  and  was  received  with  frequent 
cheers.  The  presence  of  the  editor  of  the  Eclectic, 
Rev.  W.  H.  Bidwell,  as  an  Associate  member,  en¬ 
ables  us  to  present  this  valuable  and  highly  scien¬ 
tific  |)aj>er  to  our  readers.  Sir  diaries  makes  the 
Bath  waters  the  text  of  no  small  ]>art  of  his  address, 
and  to  us  it  seems  by  far  the  most  interesting  part 
of  it.  Here  again,  as  in  his  recent  work  on  "  The 
Geological  Evidences  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man,”  this 
learnetl  geologist  assails  the  rec-eivt-d  chronoh^y 
of  the  race ;  but  as  in  his  book,  so  here,  the  reader 
will  find  the  array  of  facts  hardly  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  the  enormous  inference:  the  startling  theory 
is  certainly  “  not  proved.”  His  own  admissions  in 
this  very  address  warrant  us  in  waiting  for  surer 
and  fuller  data  before  we  reject  the  chronology  of 
the  Bible  for  the  speculations  of  a  science  confessed¬ 
ly  still  in  its  infancy.  We  admire  the  modesty  and 
caution  shown  in  the  closing  sentence  of  this  able 
address :  “  I  will  not  venture  on  speculations  re¬ 
specting  the  signs  of  a  beginning  or  the  prospects 
of  an  end  of  our  terrestrial  system — that  wide  arena 
of  Bi-ientific  conjecture  on  which  so  many  theorists 
before  my  time  have  suffered  shipwreck.”  —  Ed. 
Eclectic.] 

Gkntlemkn  op  the  Bbitish  Associa¬ 
tion  :  The  place  where  we  have  been  invit¬ 
ed  this  year  to  hold  our  thirty-fourth  meet¬ 
ing,  is  one  of  no  ordinary  interest  to  the  cul¬ 
tivators  of  physical  science.  It  might  have 
been  selected  by  my  fellow-laborers  in 
geology  as  a  central  point  of  observation, 
from  which,  by  short  excursions  to  the 
east  and  west,  thejr  might  examine  those 
rocks  which  constitute,  on  the  one  side, 
the  more  modern,  and  on  the  other  the 
more  ancient  records  of  the  past,  while 
around  them  and  at  their  feet  lie  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  middle  period  of  the  earth’s 
history.  But  there  are  other  sites  in  Eng- 
luid  which  might  successfully  compete 
with  Bath  as  good  surveying  stations  for 
the  geologist.  What  renders  Bath  a  pe- 


'  culiar  point  of  attraction  to  the  student  of 
natural  phenomena  is  its  thermal  and  min¬ 
eral  waters,  to  the  sanatory  powers  of 
which  the  city  has  owed  its  origin  and 
celebrity.  The  great  volume  and  high 
temperature  of  these  waters  render  them 
not  only  unique  in  our  island,  but  perhaps 
without  a  parallel  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
when  we  duly  take  into  account  their  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  nearest  region  of  violent 
earthquakes  or  of  active  or  extinct  volca¬ 
noes.  The  spot  where  they  issue,  as  we 
learn  from  the  researches  of  the  historian 
and  antiquary,  was  lonely  and  deserted 
when  the  Romans  first  landed  in  this  island, 
but  in  a  few  years  it  was  converted  into 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  newly  con¬ 
quered  province.  On  the  site  of  the  hot 
springs  was  a  large  morass  from  which 
clouds  of  white  vapor  rose  into  the  air ; 
and  there  first  was  the  spacious  bath-room 
built,  in  a  highly  ornamental  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  decorated  with  columns,  pilas¬ 
ters,  and  tessellated  pavements.  By  its 
side  was  erected  a  splendid  temple,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Minerva,  of  which  some  statues 
and  altars,  with  their  inscriptions,  and  or¬ 
nate  pillars  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  this  ]>lace.  To  these  edifices  the 
quarters  of  the  garrison,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  the  dwellings  of  new  settlers,  were 
added ;  and  they  were  all  encircled  by  a 
massive  wall,  the  solid  foundations  of  which 
still  remain. 

A  dense  mass  of  soil  and  rubbish,  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  thick,  now  separates  the 
level  on  which  the  present  city  stands 
from  the  level  of  the  ancient  Aquse  Solis 
of  the  Romans.  Digging  through  this 
mass  of  heterogeneous  materials,  coins  and 
coffins  of  the  Saxon  period  have  been  found ; 
‘and  lower  down,  beginning  at  the  depth 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  from  the  sur¬ 
face,  coins  have  been  disinterred  of  Impe¬ 
rial  Rome,  bearing  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Claudius  to  that  of  Maximus  in  the  fifth 
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century.  Beneath  the  whole  are  occasion¬ 
ally  seen  tessellated  pavements  still  retain¬ 
ing  their  bright  colors,  one  of  which,  on 
the  site  of  the  ISIineral-water  Hospital,  is 
still  carefully  preserved,  affording  us  an 
opportunity  of  gauging  the  difference  of 
level  of  ancient  and  modem  Bath. 

On  the  slopes  and  summits  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque  hills  in  the  neighborhood  rose 
many  a  Roman  villa,  to  trace  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  which,  and  to  bring  to  light  the 
treasures  of  art  concealed  in  them,  are 
tasks  which  have  of  late  years  amply  re¬ 
warded  the  researches  of  Mr.  Scarth  and 
other  learned  antiquaries.  No  wonder  that 
on  this  favored  spot  we  should  meet  with 
so  many  memorials  of  former  greatness, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  length  of  time  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  imperial  troops  and  rich 
colonists  of  a  highly  civilized  people  so¬ 
journed  here,  having  held  undisturbed  pos¬ 
session  of  the  country  for  as  many  years 
as  have  elapsed  from  the  first  discovery  of 
America  to  our  own  times. 

One  of  our  former  presidents.  Dr.  Dau- 
beny,  has  remarked  that  nearly  all ,  the 
most  celebrated  hot  springs  of  Europe,  such 
as  those  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Baden-Baden, 
Naples,  Auvergne,  ana  the  Pyrenees,  have 
not  declined  in  temperature  since  the  days 
of  the  Romans ;  for  many  of  them  still  re¬ 
tain  as  great  a  heat  as  is  tolerable  to  the 
human  body,  and  yet  when  employed  by 
the  ancients  they  do  not  seem  to  have  re¬ 
quired  to  be  first  cooled  down  by  artificial 
means.  This  uniformity  of  temperature, 
maintained  in  some  places  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  together  with  the 
constancy  in  the  volume  of  the  water, 
which  never  varies  with  the  seasons,  as  in 
ordinary  springs,  the  identity  also  of  the 
mineral  ingredients  which,  century  after 
century,  are  held  by  each  spring  in  solu¬ 
tion,  are  striking  facts,  and  they  tempt  us 
irresistibly  to  speculate  on  the  deep  sub¬ 
terranean  sources  both  of  the  heat  and 
mineral  matter.  IIow  long  has  this  uni¬ 
formity  prevailed  ?  Are  the  springs  really 
ancient  in  reference  to  the  earth’s  history, 
or  like  the  course  of  the  present  rivers  and 
the  actual  shape  of  our  hills  and  valleys, 
are  they  only  of  high  antiquity  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  brief  space  of  human  an¬ 
nals  ?  May  they  not  be  like  Vesuvius  and 
Etna,  which,  although  they  have  been  add¬ 
ing  to  their  flanks,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  two  thousand, years,  many  a  stream  of 
lava  and  shower  of  ashes,  were  still  moun¬ 
tains  very  much  the  same  as  they  now  are 


in  height  and  dimensions  from  the  earliest 

times  to  which  we  can  trace  back  their 

existence?  Yet  although  their  foundations  | 

are  tens  of  thousands  of  years  old,  they 

were  laid  at  an  era  when  the  Mediterranean  j 

was  already  inhabited  by  the  same  species 

of  marine  shells  as  those  with  which  it  is 

now  peopled ;  so  that  these  volcanoes  must  i 

be  regarded  as  things  of  yesterday  in  the  ! 

geological  calendar. 

N ot  withstanding  the  general  persistency  ' 

in  character  of  mineral  waters  and  hot 
springs  ever  since  they  were  first  known 
to  us,  we  find  on  inquiry  that  some  few  of 
them,  even  in  historical  times,  have  been 
subject  to  great  changes.  These  have  * 

happened  during  earthquakes  which  have  j 

been  violent  enough  to  disturb  the  subter¬ 
ranean  drainage  and  alter  the  shape  of  the 
fissures  up  which  the  waters  ascend.  Thus 
during  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon  in  ; 

175.5,  the  temperature  of  the  spring  called  ' 

La  Source  de  la  Rcine  at  Bagneres  de 
Luchon,  in  the  Pyrenees,  was  suddenly 
raised  as  much  as  75“  F.,  or  changed  from  ! 

a  cold  spring  to  one  of  1 22“  F.,  a  heat  which  I 

it  has  since  retained.  It  is  also  recorded  ! 

that  the  hot  springs  at  Bagneres  de  Bi- 
gorre,  in  the  same  mountain-chain,  became  ^ 

suddenly  cold  during  a  great  earthquake 
which,  in  1660,  threw  down  several  houses  j 

in  that  town. 

It  ha.s  been  ascertained  that  the  hot 
springs  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  j 

many  other  regions  are  situated  m  lines 
along  which  the  rocks  have  been  rent,  and  1 

usu.ally  where  they  have  been  displaced  or  1 

“faulted.”  Similar  dislocations  in  the 
solid  crust  of  the  earth  are  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  determined  the  spots  where 
active  and  extinct  volcanpes  have  burst 
forth ;  for  several  of  these  often  affect  a 
linear  arrangement,  their  position  seeming 
to  have  been  determined  by  great  lines  of 
fissure.  Another  connecting  link  between 
the  volcano  and  the  hot  spring  is  recog¬ 
nizable  in  the  great  abundance  of  hot 
springs  in  regions  where  volcanic  erup¬ 
tions  still  occur  from  time  to  time.  It  is 
also  in  the  same  districts  that  the  waters 
occasionally  attain  the  boiling  temperature, 
w’hile  some  of  the  associated  stufas  emit 
steam  considerably  above  the  boiling  point.  ) 

But  in  proportion  as  we  recede  from  the  ^ 

great  centres  of  igneous  activity,  we  find 
the  thermal  waters  decreasing  in  frequency  I 

and  in  their  average  heat,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  most  conspicuous  in 
those  territories  where,  as  in  central  France 
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or  the  Eifel  in  Germany,  there  are  cones 
and  craters  still  so  perfect  in  their  form, 
and  streams  of  lava  bearing  such  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  depth  and  shape  of  the  existing 
valleys,  as  to  indicate  that  the  internal  fires 
have  become  dormant  in  comparatively 
recent  times.  If  there  be  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  it  is  where  hot  springs  are  met 
with  in  parts  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
which  have  been  violently  convulsed  by 
modern  earthquakes. 

To  pursue  still  further  our  comparison 
between  the  hot  spring  and  the  volcano, 
we  may  regard  the  water  of  the  spring  as 
representing  those  vast  clouds  of  aqueous 
vapor  which  are  copiously  evolved  for 
days,  sometimes  for  weeks,  in  succession 
from  craters  during  an  eruption.  But  we 
shall  perhaps  be  asked  whether,  when  we 
contrast  the  W'ork  done  by  the  tw'o  agents 
in  question,  there  is  not  a  marked  failure 
of  analogy  in  one  respect — namely,  a  want, 
in  the  case  of  the  hot  spring,  of  power  to 
raise  from  great  depths  m  the  earth  volum¬ 
inous  masses  of  solid  matter  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  heaps  of  scoria;  and  streams  of 
lava  which  the  volcano  pours  out  on  the 
surface.  To  one  who  urges  such  an  objec¬ 
tion  it  may  be  said  that  the  quantity  of 
solid  as  well  as  gaseous  matter  transferred 
by  springs  from  the  interior  of  the  earth 
to  its  surface  is  far  more  considerable  than 
is  commonly  imagined.  The  thermal  waters 
of  Bath  are  far  from  being  conspicuous 
among  European  hot  springs  for  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  mineral  matter  contained  in  them 
in  proportion  to  the  w’ater  which  acts  as  a 
solvent ;  yet  Professor  Kamsay  has  calcu¬ 
lated  that  if  the  sulphates  of  lime  and  of 
soda,  and  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  mag¬ 
nesium,  and  the  other  mineral  ingredients 
which  they  contain,  were  solidified,  they 
would  form  in  one  year  a  square  column 
nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  height.  All  this 
matter  is  now  quietly  conveved  by  a  stream 
of  limpid  water,  in  an  invisible  form,  to  the 
Avon,  and  by  the  Avon  to  the  sea ;  but  if, 
instead  of  being  thus  removed,  it  were  de¬ 
posited  around  the  orifice  of  eruption,  like 
the  siliceous  layers  which  incrust  the  cir¬ 
cular  basin  of  an  Icelandic  geyser,  we 
should  soon  see  a  considerable  cone  built 
up,  with  a  crater  in  the  middle ;  and  if  the 
action  of  the  spring  were  intermittent,  so 
that  ten  or  twenty  years  should  elapse  be- 
twecn  the  periods  when  solid  matter  was 
emitted,  or  (say)  an  interval  of  three  cen¬ 
turies,  as  in  the  case  of  Vesuvius  between 


1306  and  1631,  the  discharge  would  be  on 
so  grand  a  scale  as  to  afford  no  mean  object 
of  comparison  with  the  intermittent  out¬ 
pourings  of  a  volcano. 

Dr.  Daubeny,  after  devoting  a  month 
to  the  analysis  of  the  Bath  waters  in  1833, 
ascertained  that  the  daily  evolution  of  ni¬ 
trogen  gas  amounted  to  no  less  than  tw'o 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  in  volume. 
This  gas,  he  remarks,  is  not  only  charac¬ 
teristic  of  hot  springs,  but  is  largely  dis- 
engaged  from  volcanic  craters  during  erup¬ 
tions.  In  both  cases  he  suggests  that  the 
nitrogen  may  be  derived  from  atmospher¬ 
ic  air,  which  is  always  dissolved  in  rain¬ 
water,  and  which,  w’hen  this  water  pene¬ 
trates  the  earth’s  crust,  must  be  carried 
down  to  great  depths,  so  as  to  reach  the 
heated  interior.  When  there,  it  may  be 
subjected  to  deoxidating  processes,  so  that 
the  nitrogen,  being  left  in  a  free  state, 
may  be  driven  upwards  by  the  expansive 
force  of  heat  and  steam,  or  by  hydrostatic 
pressure.  This  theory  has  been  very  gen¬ 
erally  adopted,  as  best  accounting  for  the 
constant  disengagement  of  large  bodies 
of  nitrogen,  even  where  the  rocks  through 
which  the  spring  rises  are  crystalline  and 
unfossiliferous.  It  will,  however,  of  course 
be  admitted,  as  Professor  Bischoft’  has 
pointed  out,  that  in  some  places  organic 
matter  has  supplied  a  large  part  of  the 
nitrogen  evolved. 

Carbonic-acid  gas  is  another  of  the  vol¬ 
atilized  substances  discharged  by  the  Bath 
waters.  Dr.  Gustav  Bischoff,  in  the  new 
edition  of  his  valuable  work  on  chemical 
and  physical  geology,  when  speaking  of 
the  exhalations  of  this  gas,  remarks  that 
they  are  of  universal  occurrence,  and  that 
they  originate  at  great  depths,  becoming 
more  abundant  the  deeper  we  penetrate. 
He  also  observes  that  when  the  silicates 
which  enter  so  largely  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  oldest  rocks  are  percolated  by 
this  gas,  they  must  be  continually  decom¬ 
posed,  and  the  carbonates  formed  by  the 
new  combinations  thence  arising  must 
often  augment  the  volume  of  the  altered 
rocks.  This  increase  of  bulk,  he  says, 
must  sometimes  give  rise  to  a  mech.anical 
force  of  expansion  capable  of  uplifting 
the  incumbent  crust  of  the  earth ;  and 
the  same  force  may  act  laterally  so  as  to 
compress,  dislocate,  and  tilt  the  strata  on 
each  side  of  a  mass  in  which  the  new 
chemical  changes  are  developed.  Tlie 
calculations  made  by  this  eminent  Ger¬ 
man  chemist  of  the  exact  amount  of  dis- 
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tention  which  the  origin  of  new  mineral 
products  may  cause,  by  adding  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  rocks,  deserve  the  attention 
of  geologists,  as  affording  them  aid  in  ex¬ 
plaining  those  reiterated  oscillations  of 
level — th^se  risings  and  sinkings  of  land 
— which  have  occurred  on  so  grand  a  scale 
at  successive  periods  of  the  past.  There 
are  probably  many  distinct  causes  of  such 
upward,  downward,  and  lateral  move¬ 
ments,  and  any  new  suggestion  on  this 
head  is  most  welcome ;  but  I  believe  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  solid  rocks, 
when  they  are  alternately  heated  and  cool¬ 
ed,  and  the  fusion  and  subsequent  consol¬ 
idation  of  mineral  masses,  will  continue 
to  rank,  as  heretofore,  as  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  causes  of  such  movements. 

The  temperature  of  the  Bath  waters 
varies  in  the  different  springs  from  117 
deg.  to  1 20  deg.  F.  This,  as  before  stated, 
is  exceptionally  high,  when  we  duly  allow 
for  the  great  distance  of  Bath  from  the 
nearest  region  of  active  or  recently  ex¬ 
tinct  volcanoes  and  of  violent  earthquakes. 
The  hot  springs  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  have  a 
much  higher  temperature,  namely,  135 
de".  F.,  but  they  are  situated  within  forty 
miles  of  those  cones  and  lava-streams  of 
the  Eifel,  wdiich,  though  they  may  have 
spent  their  force  ages  before  the  earliest 
records  of  history,  belong,  nevertheless, 
to  the  most  modern  geological  period. 
Bath  is  about  four  hundred  miles  distant 
from  the  same  part  of  Germany,  and  four 
hundred  and  fortjr  from  Auvergne — an¬ 
other  volcanic  region,  the  latest  eruptions 
of  which  were  geologically  coeval  with 
those  of  the  Eifel.  When  these  two  re¬ 
gions  in  France  and  Germany  were  the 
theatres  of  frequent  convulsions  we  may 
well  suppose  that  England  w'as  often  more 
nidely  shaken  than  now ;  and  such  shocks 
as  that  of  October  last,  the  sound  and 
rocking  motion  of  which  caused  so  great 
a  sensation  as  it  traversed  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  and  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  violent  in  Herefordshire,  may 
be  only  a  languid  reminder  to  us  of  a 
force  of  which  the  energy  has  been  grad¬ 
ually  dying  out. 

If  you  consult  the  geological  map  of 
the  environs  of  this  city,  colored  by  the 
government  surveyors,  you  w’ill  perceive 
that  numerous  lines  of  fault  or  aisplace- 
ment  of  the  rocks  are  there  laid  down, 
and  one  of  these  has  shifted  the  strata 
vertically  as  much  as  two  hundred  feet. 
Mr.  Charles  Moore  pointed  out  to  me  last 


spring,  when  I  had  the  advantage  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  geology  of  this  district  under 
his  guidance,  that  there  are  other  lines  of 
displacement  not  yet  laid  down  on  the 
ordnance  map,  the  existence  of  which 
must  be  inferred  from  the  different  levels 
at  w’hich  the  same  formations  crop  out  on 
the  flanks  of  the  hills  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  city.  I  have  therefore  little 
doubt  that  the  Bath  springs,  like  most 
other  thermal  w’aters,  mark  the  site  of 
some  great  convulsion  and  fracture  which 
took  place  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  at 
some  former  period — perhaps  not  a  very 
remote  one,  geologically  speaking.  The 
uppermost  part  of  the  rent  through  which 
the  hot  water  rises  is  situated  in  horizon¬ 
tal  strata  Lias  and  Trias,  three  hundred 
feet  thick ;  and  this  may  be  more  modern 
than  the  lower  part,  which  passes  through 
the  inclined  and  broken  strata  of  the  sub¬ 
jacent  coal-measures,  which  are  unconform- 
able  to  the  Trias.  The  nature  and  suc¬ 
cession  of  these  rocks  penetrated  by  the 
Bath  waters  was  first  made  out  by  the 
late  William  Smith  in  1817,  when  a  shaft 
was  sunk  in  the  vicinity  in  search  for  coal. 
The  shock  which  opened  a  communication 
through  the  upper  rocks  may  have  been 
of  a  much  later  date  than  that  which  frac¬ 
tured  the  older  and  underlying  strata ;  for 
there  is  a  tendency  in  the  earth’s  crust  to 
yield  most  readily  along  lines  of  ancient 
fracture,  which  constitute  the  points  of 
least  resistance  to  a  force  acting  from 
below. 

If  we  adopt  the  theory  already  alluded 
to,  that  the  nitrogen  is  derived  from  the 
deoxidation  of  atmosperic  air  carried 
down  by  rain-water,  we  may  imagine  the 
supply  of  this  water  to  be  furnished  by 
some  mountainous  region,  perhaps  a  dis¬ 
tant  one,  and  that  it  descends  through 
rents  or  porous  rocks  till  it  encounters 
some  mass  of  heated  matter  by  which  it 
is  converted  into  steam,  and  then  driven 
upwards  through  a  fissure.  In  its  down¬ 
ward  passage  the  water  may  derive  its 
sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
other  substances  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  gypseous,  saline,  calcareous,  ami 
other  constituents  of  the  rocks  which  it 
permeates.  The  greater  part  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  are  common  to  sea-water,  and 
might  suggest  the  theory  of  a  marine 
origin ;  but  the  analysis  of  the  Bath 
springs  by  Merck  and  Galloway  shows 
tnat  the  relative  projmrtion  of  the  solid 
matter  is  far  from  agreeing  with  that  of 
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the  sea,  the  chloride  of  raafjnesium  being 
absolutely  in  excess,  that  is,  14  grains  of 
it  per  gallon  for  12  of  common  salt; 
whereas  in  sea-water  there  are  27  grains 
of  salt,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  to  4  of  the 
chloride  of  magnesium.  That  some  min¬ 
eral  springs,  however,  may  derive  an 
inexhaustible  supply,  through  rents  and 
porous  rocks,  from  the  leaky  bed  of  the 
ocean,  is  by  no  means  an  unreasonable 
theory,  especially  if  we  l)elieve  that  the 
contiguity  of  nearly  all  the  active  volca¬ 
noes  to  the  sea  is  connected  with  the 
access  of  salt  water  to  the  subterranean 
foci  of  volcanic  heat. 

Professor  Roscoe,  of  Manchester,  has 
been  lately  eng.aged  in  making  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  Bath  waters,  and  has  dis¬ 
covered  in  them  three  metals  which  they 
were  not  previously  known  to  contain — 
namely,  copper,  strontium,  and  lithium, 
but  be  has  searched  in  vain  for  caesium 
and  rubidium,  those  new  metsUs,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  which  has  been  revealed  to  us 
in  the  cour.se  of  the  last  few  years  by 
what  is  called  spectrum  analysis.  By  this 
new  method  the  presence  of  infinitesimal 
quantities,  such  as  would  have  wholly 
escaped  detection  by  ordinary  tests,  are 
made  known  to  the  eye  by  the  agency  of 
light.  Thus,  for  example,  a  solid  sub¬ 
stance  such  as  the  residue  obtained  by 
evaporation  from  a  mineral  water  is  intro¬ 
duced  on  a  platinum  wire  into  a  colorless 
gas-light.  The  substance  thus  volatilized 
imparts  its  color  to  the  flame,  and  the 
light,  being  then  made  to  pass  through  a 
prism,  is  viewed  through  a  small  telescope 
or  spectroscope,  as  it  is  called,  by  the  aid 
of  which  one  or  more  bright  lines  or 
bands  are  seen  in  the  spectrum,  which, 
according  to  their  position,  number,  and 
color,  indicate  the  presence  of  diflferent 
elementary  bodies. 

Professor  Bunsen,  of  Heidelberg,  led 
the  way,  in  1860,  in  the  application  of  this 
new  test  to  the  hot  waters  of  Baden- 
Baden  and  Dnrkheim  in  the  Palatinate. 
He  observed  in  the  spectrum  some  colored 
lines  of  which  be  could  not  interpret  the 
meaning,  and  was  determined  not  to  rest 
till  he  bad  found  out  what  they  meant. 
This  was  no  easy  task,  for  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  evaporate  fifty  tons  of  water  to 
obtain  two  hundred  grains  of  what  proved 
to  be  two  new  metals.  Taken  together, 
their  proportion  to  the  water  was  only  as 
one  to  three  million.  He  named  the  first  I 
caesium,  from  the  bluish-gray  lines  which  I 


it  presented  in  the  spectrum  ;  and  the 
second  rubidium,  from  its  two  red  lines. 
Since  these  successful  experiments  were 
made,  thallium,  so  called  from  its  green 
line,  was  discovered  in  1861,  by  Mr. 
Crookes ;  and  a  fourth  met.al,  named  in¬ 
dium,  from  its  indigo-colored  band,  w’as 
detected  by  Professor  Richter,  of  Frei¬ 
berg,  in  Saxony,  in  a  zinc  ore  of  the  Ilartz. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  the 
wonderful  efficacy  of  some  mineral  springs, 
both  cold  and  thermal,  in  curing  diseases, 
which  no  artificially-prepared  waters  have 
as  yet  been  able  to  rival,  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  presence  of  one  or  more 
of  these  elementary  bodies  previously 
unknown  ;  and  some  of  the  newly-found 
ingredients,  when  procured  in  larger 
quantities,  may  furnish  medical  science 
with  means  of  combating  diseases  which 
have  hitherto  baffled  all  human  skill. 

While  I  was  pursuing  my  inquiries 
respecting  the  Bath  waters,  I  learned 
casually  that  a  hot  spring  h.ad  been  dis¬ 
covered  at  a  great  depth  in  a  copper  mine, 
near  Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  having  about 
as  high  a  temperature  as  that  of  the  Bath 
waters,  and  of  which,  strange  to  say,  no 
account  has  yet  been  published.  It  seems 
that,  in  the  year  1839,  a  level  was  driven 
from  an  old  shaft  so  as  to  intersect  a  rich 
copper  mine,  at  the  depth  of  1350  feet 
from  the  surface.  This  lo<le  or  metallifer¬ 
ous  fissure  occurred  in  what  were  for¬ 
merly  called  the  United  Mines,  and  which 
have  since  been  named  the  Clifford  Amal¬ 
gamated  Mines.  Through  the  contents 
of  the  lode  a  powerful  spring  of  hot  water 
was  observed  to  rise,  which  has  continued 
to  flow  with  undiminished  strength  ever 
since.  At  my  request,  Mr.  Horton  Davey, 
of  Redruth,  had  the  kindness  to  send  up 
to  London  many  gallons  of  this  water, 
which  have  been  analyzed  by  Professor 
William  Allen  Miller,  F.R.S.,  who  finds 
that  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  is  so 
great  as  to  exceed  by  more  than  four 
times  the  proportion  of  that  yielded  by 
the  Bath  waters.  Its  composition  is  also 
in  many  respects  very  difierent ;  for  it 
contains  but  little  sulphate  of  lime,  and  is 
almost  free  from  the  salts  of  magnesium. 
It  is  rich  in  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and 
sodium ;  and  it  contains  one  of  the  new 
metals,  caesium,  never  before  detected  in 
any  mineral  spring  in  England;  but  its 
peculiar  characteristic  is  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  abundance  of  lithium,  of  which  a  mere 
trace  had  been  found  by  Professor  Roscoe 
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in  the  Bath  waters ;  whereas  in  this  Cor¬ 
nish  hot  spring  this  metal  constitutes  no 
less  than  a  twenty-sixth  jiart  of  the  whole 
of  the  solid  contents,  which,  as  before 
stated,  are  so  voluminous.  When  Profes¬ 
sor  Miller  exposed  some  of  these  contents 
to  the  test  of  spectrum  analysis,  he  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  beautiful 
bright  crimson  line  which  the  lithium  pro¬ 
duces  in  the  spectrum. 

Lithium  was  first  made  known  in  1817, 
by  Arfvedsen,  who  extracted  it  from 
petalite ;  and  it  was  believed  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  rare,  until  Bunsen  and  Kirchoff, 
in  18G0,  by  means  of  spectrimi  analysis, 
showed  that  it  was  a  most  widely-diffused 
substance,  existing  in  minute  quantities  in 
almost  all  mineral  waters  and  in  the  sea, 
as  well  as  in  milk,  human  blood,  and  the 
ashes  of  some  plants.  It  has  already  been 
used  in  medicine,  and  we  may,  therefore, 
hope  that,  now  that  it  is  obtainable  in 
large  quantities,  and  at  a  much  cheajier 
rate  than  before  the  Wheal-CIifford  Iiot 
spring  was  analyzed,  it  may  become  of 
high  value.  According  to  a  rough  esti¬ 
mate  which  has  been  sent  to  me  by  IMr. 
Davey,  the  Wheal-Clifford  spring  yields 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons 
per  minute,  which  is  almost  equal  to  the 
discharge  of  the  King’s  Bath  or  chief 
spring  of  this  city.  As  to  the  gases 
emitted,  they  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Bath  water — n.amely,  carbonic  acid,  oxy¬ 
gen,  and  nitrogen. 

>Ir.  Warrington  Smyth,  who  had  al¬ 
ready  visited  the  Wheal-Clifford  lode  in 
1855,  reexamined  it  in  July  last,  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  replying  to  several 
queries  which  I  had  put  to  him ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  stifling  heat,  ascertained  the 
geological  structure  of  the  lode  and  the 
exact  temperature  of  the  water.  Tliis 
last  he  found  122°  Fahr.  at  the  depth  of 
1350  feet;  but  he  scarcely  doubts  that 
the  thermometer  would  stand  two  or 
three  degrees  higher  at  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  feet  to  the  eastward,  where  the 
w.ater  is  known  to  gush  up  more  freely. 
The  Wheal-Clifford  lode  is  a  fissure  vary¬ 
ing  in  width  from  six  to  twelve  feet,  one 
wall  consisting  of  elvan  or  porphyritic 
granite,  and  the  other  of  killas  or  clay- 
slate.  Along  the  line  of  the  rent,  which 
runs  east  and  west,  there  has  been  a 
Bli|;ht  throw  or  shift  of  the  rocks.  The 
vein-stuff  is  chiefly  formed  of  cellular 
pyrites  of  copper  and  iron,  the  porous 
nature  of  which  allows  the  hot  water  to 


Eercolate  freely  through  it.  It  seems, 
owever,  that  in  the  continuation  up¬ 
wards  of  the  same  fissure  little  or  no 
metalliferous  ore  was  deposited,  but,  in  its 
place,  quartz  and  other  impermeable  sub¬ 
stances  which  obstructed  the  course  of 
the  hot  spring,  so  as  to  prevent  its  flowing 
out  on  the  surface  of  the  country.  It  has 
been  always  a  favorite  theory  of  the 
miners  that  the  high  temperature  of  this 
Cornish  spring  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of 
the  sulphurets  of  copper  and  iron,  which 
are  decomposed  when  air  is  admitted. 
That  such  oxidation  must  have  some 
slight  effect  is  undeniable ;  but  that  it 
materially  influences  the  temperature  of 
so  large  a  body  of  water  is  out  of  the 
question.  Its  effect  must  be  almost  in¬ 
sensible  ;  for  Professor  Miller  has  scarcely 
been  able  to  detect  any  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  water,  and  a  minute  trace  only  of  iron 
and  copper  in  solution. 

When  we  compare  the  temperature  of 
the  Bath  springs,  M-hich  issue  at  a  level  of 
less  than  one  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
with  the  Wheal-Clifford  spring  found  at 
a  depth  of  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  from  the  surface,  we  must  of  course 
m.ake  allowance  for  the  increase  of  heat 
always  experienced  when  we  descend  into 
the  interior  of  the  eartii.  The  difference 
would  amount  to  about  20  deg.  Fahr., 
if  we  adopt  the  estimate  deduced  by 
Mr.  Hopkins  from  an  accurate  series  of 
observations  made  in  the  Monkwearmouth 
shaft,  near  Durham,  and  in  the  Dukinfield 
shaft,  near  Manchester,  each  of  them  two 
thousand  feet  in  depth.  In  these  shafts 
the  temperature  was  found  to  rise  at  the 
rate  of  only  1  deg.  Fahr.,  for  every  in¬ 
crease  of  depth  of  from  sixty-five  to  seventy 
feet.  But  if  the  Wheal-Clifford  spring,  in¬ 
stead  of  its  being  arrested  in  its  upward 
course,  had  continued  to  rise  freely  through 
porous  and  loose  materials  so  as  to  reach 
the  surface,  it  would  probably  not  have 
lost  anjrthiug  approaching  to  20  deg. 
Fahr.,  since  the  renewed  heat  derived  from 
below'  would  have  w’arnied  the  walls  and 
contents  of  the  lode,  so  as  to  raise  their 
temperature  above  that  which  would  nat¬ 
urally  belong  to  the  rocks  at  correspond¬ 
ing  levels  on  each  side  of  the  lode.  The 
almost  entire  absence  of  magnesium  raises 
an  obvious  objection  to  the  hypothesis  of 
this  spring  deriving  its  waters  from  the  sea; 
or  if  such  a  source  be  suggested  for  the 
salt  and  other  marine  products,  we  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  supposing  the 
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magnesium  to  be  left  behind  in  combina- 1 
tion  with  some  of  the  elements  of  the  de¬ 
composed  and  altered  rocks  through  which 
the  thermal  waters  may  have  passed. 

Hot  springs  are,  for  the  most  part, ' 
charged  with  alkaline  and  other  highly 
soluble  substances,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  bar¬ 
ren  of  the  precious  metals,  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  as  well  as  of  tin,  platinum,  lead, 
and  many  others,  a  slight  trace  of  copper  I 
in  the  Bath  waters  being  exceptional.  ■ 
Nevertheless  there  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  there  exists  some  relationship  between 
the  action  of  thermal  waters  and  the  filling  ' 
of  rents  w’ith  metallic  ores.  The  compo¬ 
nent  elements  of  these  ores  may,  in  the  first  1 
instance,  rise  from  great  depths  in  a  state  ' 
of  sublimation  or  of  solution  in  intensely 
heated  water,  and  may  then  be  precipi- ' 
tated  on  the  walls  of  a  fissure  as  soon  as 
the  ascending  vapors  of  fluids  begin  to  part . 
with  some  of  their  heat.  Almost  every-  i 
thing,  save  the  alkaline  metals,  silica,  and 
certain  gases,  may  thus  be  left  behind  long 
before  the  spring  reaches  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face.  If  this  theory  be  adopt<‘d,  it  will 
follow  that  the  metalliferous  portion  of  a 
fissure,  originally  thousands  of  feet  or 
fathoms  deep,  will  never  be  exposed  in  re¬ 
gions  accessible  to  the  miner  until  it  has 
been  upheaved  by  a  long  series  of  convul- ' 
sions,  and  until  the  higher  parts  of  the 
same  rent,  together  with  its  contents  and 
the  rocks  which  it  has  traversed,  have  been  | 
removed  by  aqueotis  denudation.  Ages 
before  such  changes  are  accomplished  ther-  { 
mal  and  mineral  springs  will  have  ceased  to  I 
act ;  so  that  the  want  of  identity  between 
the  mineral  ingredients  of  hot  springs  and  ' 
the  contents  of  metalliferous  veins,  instead  ' 
of  militating  against  their  intimate  rela- ' 
tionship,  is  in  favor  of  both  being  the  com-  i 
plementary  results  of  one  and  the  same  i 
natural  operation.  j 

But  there  are  other  characters  in  the  ; 
structure  of  the  earth’s  crust  more  mysteri- , 
duB  in  their  nature  than  the  phenomena  of' 
metalliferous  veins,  on  M’hich  the  study  of 
hot  springs  has  thrown  light — I  allude  to 
the  metamorphism  of  sedimentary  rocks. 
Strata  of  various  ages,  many  of  them  once, 
full  of  organic  remains,  have  been  rendered 
partially  or  wholly  crystalline.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted  on  all  hands  that  heat  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  bringing  about  this  rear¬ 
rangement  of  particles,  which,  when  the 
metamorphism  has  been  carried  out  to  its 
fullest  extent,  obliterates  all  trace  of  the  | 
imbedded  fossils.  But  as  mountain-masses  I 


many  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  and  sev¬ 
eral  thousands  of  feet  in  height,  have  un¬ 
dergone  such  alteration,  it  has  always  been 
difficult  to  explain  in  what  manner  an 
amount  of  heat  capable  of  so  entirely  chang¬ 
ing  the  molecular  condition  of  sedimentary 
masses  could  have  come  into  play  without 
utterly  annihilating  every  sign  of  stratifi¬ 
cation,  as  well  as  of  organic  structure. 

Various  experiments  have  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  minerals  w’hich  enter 
most  largely  into  the  composition  of  the 
metamorphic  rocks  have  not  been  formed 
by  crystallizing  from  a  state  of  fusion,  or 
in  the  dry  way,  but  that  they  have  been 
derived  from  liquid  solutions,  or  in  the  wet 
way — a  process  requiring  a  far  loss  intense 
degree  of  heat.  Thermal  springs,  charged 
with  carbonic  acid  and  with  hydro  fluoric 
acid  (which  last  is  often  present  in  small 
quantities),  are  pow'erful  causes  of  decom¬ 
position  and  chemical  reaction  in  rocks 
through  which  they  percolate.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  large  bodies  of  hot  water  permeate 
mountain-masses  at  great  depths,  they  may 
in  the  course  of  ages  superinduce  in  them 
a  crystalline  structure  ;  and  in  some  cases 
strata  in  a  lower  position  and  of  older  date 
may  be  comparatively  unaltered,  retaining 
their  fossil  remains  undefaced,  while  newer 
rocks  are  rendered  metamorphic.  This 
may  happen  where  the  waters,  after  pass¬ 
ing  npw'ards  for  thousands  of  feet,  meet 
with  some  obstruction,  as  in  the  c.ase  of 
the  AVheal  -  Clifford  spring,  causing  the 
same  to  be  laterally  diverted  so  as  to  per¬ 
colate  the  surrounding  rocks.  The  efficacy 
of  such  hydrothermal  action  has  been  ad¬ 
mirably  illustrated  of  late  years  by  the  ex¬ 
periments  and  observations  of  Senarmount, 
Daubree,  Delesse,  Scheerer,  Sorby,  Sterry 
Hunt,  and  others. 

The  changes  which  Daubree  has  shown 
w'ere  jiroduced  by  the  alkaline  waters  of 
Plombibres,  in  the  Vosges,  are  more  espe¬ 
cially  instructive.  These  thermal  waters 
have  a  temperature  of  1 50  deg.  Fahr.,  and 
were  conveyed  by  tbe  Romans  to  baths 
through  long  conduits  or  aqueducts.  Tho 
foundations  of  some  of  their  works  consist¬ 
ed  of  a  bed  of  concrete  made  of  lime,  frag¬ 
ments  of  brick,  and  sandstone.  Through 
this  and  other  masonry  the  hot  waters 
have  been  percolating  for  centuries,  and 
have  given  rise  to  various  zeolites;  apophyl- 
lito  and  chabazite  among  others ;  also  to 
calcareous  spar,  arragonite,  and  fluor  spar, 
together  with  siliceous  minerals,  such  as 
opal — all  found  in  the  interspaces  of  the 
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bricks  and  mortar,  or  constituting  part  of 
their  rearranged  materials.  The  quantity 
of  heat  brought  into  action  in  this  instance 
in  tlie  course  of  two  thousand  years  has, 
no  doubt,  been  enormous,  although  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  it  developed  at  any  one  moment 
has  been  always  inconsiderable. 

The  study,  of  late  years,  of  the  constit¬ 
uent  parts  of  granite  has  in  like  manner 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  their  consolida¬ 
tion  has  taken  place  at  temperatures  far 
below  those  formerly  supposed  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable.  Gustav  Rosehas  pointed  out  that 
the  quartz  of  granite  has  the  specific  grav¬ 
ity  of  2.6,  which  characterizes  silica  when 
it  is  precipitated  from  a  liquid  solvent,  and 
not  that  inferior  density,  namely,  2.3,  which 
belongs  to  it  when  it  cools  and  solidifies 
in  the  dry  way  from  a  state  of  fusion. 

Rut  some  geologists,  when  made  aware 
of  the  intervention  on  a  large  scale,  of 
water,  in  the  formation  of  the  granitic  and 
volcanic  rocks,  appear  of  late  years  to  have 
been  too  much  disposed  to  dispense  w'ith 
intense  heat  w’hen  accounting  fof  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  crystalline  and  iinst ratified 
rocks.  As  w’ater  in  a  state  of  solid  com¬ 
bination  enters  largely  into  the  aluminous 
and  some  other  minerals,  and  therefore  j 
jtlays  no  small  part  in  the  composition  of 
the  earth’s  crust,  it  follows  that,  when  ■ 
rocks  are  melted,  water  must  be  present, 
independently  of  the  supjtlies  of  rain-water 
and  sea-water  which  find  their  way  into 
the  regions  of  subterranean  heat.  Rut  the 
e.\istence  of  w’ater  under  great  pressure 
atfords  no  argument  against  our  attribut¬ 
ing  an  excessively  high  temperature  to  the 
mass  with  which  it  is  mixed  up.  Still  less 
does  the  point  to  which  the  melted  m.atter 
must  be  cooled  down  before  it  consolidates 
or  crystallizes  into  lava  or  granite  afford  j 
any  test  of  the  degree  of  heat  which  the 
same  matter  must  have  acquired  w’hen  it 
was  melted  and  made  to  form  lakes  and 
seas  in  the  interior  of  the  earth’s  crust.  [ 

We  learn  from  Runsen’s  experitnents  on  j 
the  Great  Geyser  in  Iceland,  that  at  the  | 
depth  of  only  seventy-four  feet,  at  the  bot- 1 
tom  of  the  tube,  a  column  of  water  may  : 
be  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  yet  possess  a  ; 
heat  of  128  deg.  Centigrade,  or  248  deg.  I 
Fahr.  What,  then,  may  not  the  tem-  i 
perature  of  8»ich  water  be  at  the  depth  of  j 
a  few  thousand  feet  ?  It  might  soon  attain  : 
a  W'hito  heat  under  pressure ;  and  as  to  i 
lava,  they  who  have  beheld  it  issue,  as  I 
did  in  1858,  from  the  southwestern  flanks 
of  Vesuvius,  with  a  surface  white  and 


glowing  like  that  of  the  sun,  and  who  have 
felt  the  scorching  heat  which  it  radiates, 
will  form  a  high  conception  of  the  intense 
temperature  of  the  same  lava  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  vertical  column  several  miles  high, 
and  communicating  with  a  great  reservoir 
of  fused  matter,  which,  if  it  were  to  begin 
at  once  to  cool  down,  and  w’ere  never  to 
receive  future  accessions  of  heat,  might  re- 
(juire  a  whole  geological  period  before  it 
solidified.  Of  such  slow  refrigeration  hot 
springs  may  be  among  the  most  effective 
instruments,  abstracting  slowly  from  the 
subterranean  molten  mass  that  heat  which 
clouds  of  vapor  are  seen  to  carry  off  in  a 
latent  form  from  a  volcanic  crater  during 
an  eruption,  or  from  a  lava-stream  during 
its  solidification.  It  is  more  th.an  forty 
years  since  Mr.  Scrope,  in  his  work  on  vol¬ 
canoes,  insisted  on  the  important  part 
which  water  plays  in  an  eruption,  M’hen 
intimately  mixed  up  with  the  component 
materials  of  lava,  aiding,  as  he  supposed, 
in  giving  mobility  to  the  more  solid  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  fluid  mass.  Rut  when  advo¬ 
cating  this  igneo-aqueous  theory,  he  never 
dreamt  of  impugning  the  Iluttoni.an  doc¬ 
trine  as  to  the  intensity  of  heat  which  the 
production  of  the  unstratified  rocks,  those 
of  the  plutonic  class  especially,  implies. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  chemical  chan¬ 
ges  which  hydrothermal  action  may  effect 
in  the  earth’s  interior  will  long  remain 
j  obscure  to  us,  because  the  regions  where 
j  they  take  place  are  inaccessible  to  man  ; 

I  but  the  manner  in  which  volcanoes  have 
I  shiftetl  their  position  throughout  a  vast 
1  series  of  geological  epochs  —  becoming 
extinct  in  one  region  and  breaking  out  in 
another  —  may,  perhaps,  explain  the  in¬ 
crease  of  heat  as  we  descend  towards  the 
interior,  without  the  necessity  of  our  ap¬ 
pealing  to  an  original  central  heat,  or  the 
Igneous  fluidity  of  the  earth’s  nucleus. 

I  hinted,  at  the  beginning  ^^lis  ad¬ 
dress,  that  the  hot  springs  of  ^wli  may 
be  of  no  high  antiquity,  geologically 
speaking  —  not  that  I  can  establish  this 
opinion  by  any  positive  proofs,  but  I  in¬ 
fer  it  from  the  mighty  changes  which  this 
region  has  undergone  since  the  time  when 
the  Rritish  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes  were 
inhabited  by  the  existing  species  of  Tes- 
tacea.  It  is  already  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since  Sir  Roderick  Murchi¬ 
son  first  spoke  of  the  IMalvern  Straits, 
meaning  thereby  a  channel  of  the  sea 
which  once  separated  Wales  from  Eng¬ 
land.  That  such  marine  straits  really  ex- 
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tended,  at  a  modem  period,  between  what 
are  now  the  estuaries  of  the  Severn  and 
the  Dee  has  been  lately  confirmed  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  by  the  discovery  of 
marine  shells  of  recent  species  in  drift 
covering  the  watershed  which  divides 
those  estuaries.  At  the  time  when  these 
shells  were  living,  the  Cotswold  Hills,  at 
the  foot  of  which  this  city  is  built,  formed 
one  of  the  numerous  islands  of  an  archi¬ 
pelago  into  which  En^^land,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland  were  then  divided.  The  amount 
of  vertical  movement  which  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  restore  such  a  state  of  the  sur¬ 
face  as  prevailed  when  the  position  of  land 
and  sea  were  so  different  would  be  very 
great. 

Nowhere  in  the  world,  according  to  our 
present  information,  is  the  evidence  of 
upheaval,  as  manifested  by  upraised  ma¬ 
rine  shells,  so  striking  as  in  Wales.  In 
th.at  country  Mr.  Trimmer  first  pointed 
out,  in  1831,  the  occurrence  of  fossil 
shells  in  stratified  drift,  at  the  top  of  a 
hill  called  Moel  Tryfaen,  near  the  Menai 
Straits,  and  not  far  from  the  base  of  Snow¬ 
don.  I  visited  the  spot  last  year,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  my  friend  Mr.  Symonds,  and 
we  collected  there  not  a  few  of  the  ma¬ 
rine  Testaoea.  Mr.  Darbishire  has  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  same  drift  no  less  than 
fifty-four  fossil  species,  all  of  them  now 
living  either  in  high  northern  or  British 
seas,  and  eleven  of  them  being  exclu¬ 
sively  arctic.  The  whole  fauna  bears 
testimony  to  a  climate  colder  than  that 
now  experienced  in  these  latitudes,  though 
not  to  such  extreme  cold  as  that  implied 
by  the  fauna  of  some  of  the  glacial  drift 
of  Scotland.  The  shells  alluded  to  w'ere 
procured  at  the  extraordinary  height  of 
1360  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  they 
demonstrate  an  upheaval  of  the  bed  of 
the  sea  to  that  amount  in  the  time  of  the 
living  'SB|acca.  A  considerable  part  of 
what  idiviled  the  glacial  epoch  had  al¬ 
ready  elapsed  before  the  shelly  strata  in 
question  were  deposited  on  Moel  Tryfaen, 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  polished  and 
striated  surfaces  of  rocks  on  which  the 
drift  rests,  and  the  occurrence  of  erratic 
blocks,  smoothed  and  scratched,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  same  drift. 

The  evidence  of  a  period  of  great  cold 
in  England  and  North  America,  in  the 
times  referred  to,  is  now  so  universally 
admitted  by  geologists,  that  I  shall  take 
it  for  granted  in  this  address,  and  briefly 
consider  what  may  have  been  the  prob¬ 


able  cause  of  the  refrigeration  of  central 
Europe  at  the  era  in  question.  One  of  these 
causes,  first  suggested  eleven  years  ago 
by  a  celebrated  Swiss  geologist,  has  not, 

I  think,  received  the  attention  which  it 
well  deserved.  When  I  proposed,  in  1833, 
the  theory  that  alterations  in  physical 
geography  might  have  given  rise  to  those 
revolutions  in  climate  M’hich  the  earth’s 
surface  has  experienced  at  successive 
epochs,  it  was  objected  by  many  that  the 
signs  of  upheaval  and  depression  were 
too  local  to  account  for  such  general 
ch.anges  of  temperature.  This  objection 
was  thought  to  be  of  jieculiar  weight 
when  applied  to  the  glacial  period,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  shortness  of  the  time,  geolog¬ 
ically  speaking,  which  has  since  transpir¬ 
ed.*  But  the  more  we  ex.amiiie  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  ages  which  preceded  the 
historical,  the  more  decided  become  the 
proofs  of  a  general  alteration  in  the  posi¬ 
tion,  depth,  and  height  of  seas,  continents, 
and  mountain-chains,  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  glacial  period.  The  meteor¬ 
ologist  also  has  been  learning  of  late  years 
that  the  quantity  of  ice  and  snow  in  cer¬ 
tain  Latitudes  de[>ends  not  merely  on  the 
height  of  mountain-chains,  but  also  on  the 
distribution  of  the  surrounding  sea  and 
land,  even  to  considerable  distances. 

M.  Escher  von  der  Linth  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  in  1852,  that  if  it  were  true,  as 
Ritter  had  suggested,  that  the  great 
African  desert,  or  Sahara,  was  submerged 
within  the  modern  or  post-tertiary  period, 
that  same  submergence  might  explain 
why  the  Alpine  glaciers  had  attained  so 
recently  those  colossal  dimensions  which, 
reasoning  on  geological  data,  Venetz 
and  Charpentier  had  assigned  to  them. 
Since  Escher  first  threw  out  this  hint,  the 
fact  that  the  Sahara  was  really  covered 
by  the  sea  at  no  distant  period  has  been 
confirmed  by  many  new  proofs.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  Swiss  geologist  himself  has 
just  returned  from  au  exploring  expedi¬ 
tion  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  Al¬ 
gerian  desert,  in  which  he  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  M.  Desor,  of  Neuchatel,  and  Prof. 
Martins,  of  Montpellier.  These  three  ex¬ 
perienced  observers  satisfied  themselves, 
during  the  last  winter,  that  the  Sahara 
was  under  water  during  the  period  of  the> 
living  species  of  Testacea.  We  had  al¬ 
ready  learnt  in  1856,  from  the  memoir  by 
M.  Charles  Laurent,  that  sands  identical 
with  those  of  the  nearest  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  containing,  atuong 
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other  recent  shells,  the  common  cockle 
{Cardium  edidc),  extend  over  a  vast 
space  from  west  to  ea.st  in  the  desert, 
being  not  only  found  on  the  surface,  but 
also  Drought  up  from  depths  of  more  than 
twenty  feet  by  the  Artesian  auger.  These 
shells  have  been  met  with  al  heights  of 
more  than  nine  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  on  ground  sunk  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet  below  it ;  for  there  are  in  Africa, 
as  in  Western  Asia,  depressions  of  land 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  same 
cockle  has  been  observed  still  living  in 
several  salt  lakes  in  the  Sahara ;  and  su¬ 
perficial  incrustations  in  many  places  seem 
to  point  to  the  drying  up  by  evaporation 
of  several  inland  seas  in  certain  districts. 

Mr.  Tristram,  in  his  travels  in  1869, 
traced  for  many  miles  along  the  southern 
borders  of  the  French  possessions  in  Afri¬ 
ca  lines  of  inland  sea-cliffs,  with  caves  at 
their  bases,  and  old  sea -beaches  form¬ 
ing  successive  terraces,  in  which  re¬ 
cent  shells  and  the  casts  of  them  w'ere 
agglutinated,  together  with  sand  and 
1  pebbles,  the  whole  having  the  form  of  a 

[  conglomerate.  The  ancient  sea  apjwars 

once  to  have  stretched  from  the  Gulf  of 
Cabes,  in  Tunis,  to  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  north  of  Senegambia,  having  a 
width  of  several  hundred  (perhaps  where 

f greatest,  according  to  Mr.  Tristram,  eight 
mndred)  miles.  The  high  lands  of  Bar¬ 
bary,  including  Morocco,  Algeria,  and 
I  Tunis,  must  have  been  separated  at  this 

period  from  the  rest  of  Africa  by  a  sea. 
All  that  we  have  learnt  from  zoologists 
and  botanists  in  regard  to  the  present 
fauna  and  flora  of  Barbary  favors  this 
hypothesis,  and  seems  at  the  same  time 
to  point  to  a  former  connection  of  that 

i  country  with  Spain,  Sicily,  and  South 

!  Italy. 

When  speculating  on  these  changes,  we 
may  call  to  mind  that  certain  deposits, 
full  of  marine  shells  of  living  species,  have 
long  been  known  as  fringing  the  borders 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  rising  several  hundred 
feet  above  its  shores.  Evidence  has  also 
been  obtained  that  Egypt,  placed  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Sahara,  participated 
in  these  continental  movements.  This 

may  be  inferred  from  the  old  river-terraces, 

I  lateljf  described  by  Messrs.  Adams  and 

*  Murie,  which  skirt  the  modem  alluvial 

I  plains  of  the  Nile,  and  rise  above  them  to 

J  various  heights,  from  thirty  to  one  hun- 

'  dred  feet  and  upwards.  In  whatever 

I  direction,  therefore,  we  look,  we  see 


grounds  for  assuming  that  a  map  of 
Africa  in  the  glacial  period  would  no 
more  resemble  our  present  maps  of  that 
continent  than  Europe  now  resembles 
North  America.  If  then,  argues  Escher, 
the  Sahara  was  a  sea  in  post-tertiary 
times,  we  may  understand  why  the  Alpine 
glaciers  formerly  attained  such  gigantic 
dimensions,  and  why  they  have  left  mo¬ 
raines  of  such  magnitude  on  the  plains  of 
northern  Italy  and  the  lower  country  of 
Switzerland.  The  Swiss  peasants  have  a 
saying,  when  they  talk  of  the  melting  of 
the  snow,  that  the  sun  could  do  nothing 
without  the  Fohn,  a  name  which  they 
give  to  the  well-known  sirocco.  This 
wind,  after  sweeping  over  a  wide  expanse 
of  parched  and  burning  sand  in  Africa, 
blows  occasionally  for  days  in  succession 
across  the  Mediterranean,  carrying  with 
it  the  scorching  heat  of  the  Sahara  to 
melt  the  snows  of  the  Apennines  and 
Alps. 

M.  Denzler,  in  a  memoir  on  this  subject, 
observes  that  the  Fohn  blew  tempestu¬ 
ously  at  Algiers  on  the  17th  of  July,  1841, 
and  then  crossing  the  iNIediterranean  reach¬ 
ed  Marseilles  in  six  hours.  In  five  more 
hours  it  w’as  at  Geneva  and  the  Valais, 
throwing  down  a  large  extent  of  forest  in 
the  latter  district,  while  in  the  cantons 
of  Zurich  and  the  Grisons  it  suddenly 
turned  the  leaves  of  many  trees  from 
green  to  yellow.  In  a  few  hours  new- 
mown  grass  was  dried  and  ready  for  the 
haysta^ ;  for  although  in  passing  over 
the  Alpine  snows,  the  sirocco  absorbs 
much  moisture,  it  is  still  far  below  the 
point  of  saturation  when  it  reaches  the 
sub-Alpine  country  to  the  north  of  the 
great  chain.  MM.  Escher  and  Denzler 
have  both  of  them  observed  on  different 
occasions  that  a  thickness  of  one  foot  of 
snow  has  disappeared  in  four  hours  dur¬ 
ing  the  prevalence  of  this  irind.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  F«4n  is  much 
dreaded  for  the  sudden  inundations  which 
it  sometimes  causes.  The  snow-line  of 
the  Alps  was  seen  by  Mr.  Irscher,  the 
astronomer,  from  his  observatory  at  Neu- 
chatel,  by  aid  of  the  telescope,  to  rise 
sensibly  every  day  while  this  wind  was 
blowing.  Its  influence  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  summer  season,  for  in  the 
winter  of  1862  it  visited  Zurich  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  in  a  few  days  all  the  surrounding 
country  was  stripped  of  its  snow,  even  in 
the  shadiest  places  and  on  the  crests  of 
high  ridges.  I  feel  the  better  able  to 
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appreciate  the  power  of  this  wind  from 
having  myself  witnessed  in  Sicily,  in  1828, 
its  effect  in  dissolving,  in  the  month  of 
November,  the  snows  which  then  covered 
the  summit  and  higher  parts  of  Mount 
Etna.  I  had  been  told  that  I  should  be 
unable  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
cone  till  the  following  spring;  but  in 
thirty-six  hours  the  hot  breath  of  the 
sirocco  stripped  off  from  the  mountain  its 
white  mantle  of  snow,  and  1  ascended 
without  difficulty. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  number  of 
days  during  which  particular  winds  pre¬ 
vail,  from  year  to  year,  varies  consider¬ 
ably.  Between  the  years  1812  and  1820 
the  Fohn  was  less  felt  in  Switzerland  than 
usual ;  and  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
All  the  glaciers,  during  those  eight  or 
nine  years,  increased  in  height,  and  crept 
down  below  their  former  limits  in  their 
respective  valleys.  Many  similar  ex¬ 
amples  might  be  cited  of  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  ice  to  slight  variations  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  Captain  Godwin  Austen  has  lately 
given  us  a  description  of  the  gigantic 
glaciers  of  the  western  Himalaya  in  those 
valleys  where  the  sources  of  the  Indus  rise 
between  the  latitudes  35  degs.  and  36  degs. 
N.  The  highest  peaks  of  the  Karakorum 
range  attain  in  that  region  an  elevation  of 
twenty-eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  glaciers,  says  Captain  Austen,  have 
been  advancing,  within  the  memory  of 
the  living  inhabitants,  so  as  greatly  to 
encroach  on  the  cultivated  lands,  and  have 
so  altered  the  climate  of  the  adjoining 
valleys  immediately  below,  that  only  one 
crop  a  year  can  now  be  reaped  from  iields 
which  formerly  yielded  two  crops.  If 
such  changes  can  be  experienced  in  less 
than  a  century,  without  any  perceptible 
modification  in  the  physical  geography  of 
that  part  of  AsLa,  what  mighty  eflects 
may  w'e  not  imagine  the  submergence  of 
the  Sahai^  to  have  produced  in  adding  to 
the  size  of  the  Alpine  glaciers  ?  If,  be¬ 
tween  the  yeaw  1812  and  1820,  a  mere 
diminution  of  the  number  of  days  during 
which  the  sirocco  blew  could  so  much 
promote  the  growth  and  onward  move¬ 
ment  of  the  ice,  how  much  greater  a 
change  would  result  from  the  total  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  same  wind  !  But  this  would 
give  no  idea  of  what  must  have  happened 
in  the  glacial  period;  for  we  cannot  sup- 
se  the  action  of  the  south  wind  to  have 
en  su8|)ended  :  it  was  not  in  abeyance, 
but  its  character  was  entirely  diflerent, 


and  of  an  opposite  nature,  under  the 
altered  geographical  conditions  above  con¬ 
templated.  First,  instead  of  passing  over 
a  parched  and  scorching  desert,  between 
the  twentieth  and  thirty-fifth  parallels  of 
latitude,  it  would  plentifully  absorb  moist¬ 
ure  from  ar  sea  many  hundreds  of  miles 
wide.  Next,  in  its  course  over  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  it  would  take  up  still  more 
aqueous  vapor ;  and  when,  alter  complete 
saturation,  it  struck  the  Alps,  it  w'ould  be 
driven  up  into  the  higher  and  more  rare¬ 
fied  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  There 
the  aerial  current,  as  fast  as  it  was  cooled, 
would  discharge  its  aqueous  burden  in 
the  form  of  snow,  so  that  the  same  wind 
which  is  now  called  “  the  devourer  of  ice  ” 
w’ould  become  its  principal  feeder. 

If  we  thus  embrace  Escher’s  theory,  as 
accounting  in  no  small  degree  for  the 
vast  size  of  the  extinct  glaciers  of  Switz¬ 
erland  and  Northern  Italy,  we  are  by  no 
means  debarred  from  accepting  at  the 
same  time  Charpentier’s  suggestion,  that 
the  Alps  in  the  glacial  period  were  two 
thousand  or  three  thousand  feet  higher  than 
they  are  now.  Such  a  difference  in  altitude 
may  have  been  an  auxiliary  cause  of  the 
extreme  cold,  and  seems  the  more  probable 
now^  that  we  have  obtained  unequivocal 
proofs  of  such  great  oscillations  of  level 
in  Wales  within  the  period  under  consid¬ 
eration.  We  may  also  avail  ourselves  of 
another  source  of  refrigeration  which  may 
have  coincided  in  time  with  the  sub¬ 
mergence  of  the  Sahara,  namely,  the 
diversion  of  the  Gulf  stream  from  its 
present  course.  The  shape  of  Europe 
and  North  America,  or  the  boundaries  of 
sea  and  land,  departed  so  widely  in  the 
glacial  period  from  those  now  established, 
that  we  cannot  suppose  the  Gulf  stream 
to  have  taken  at  that  period  its  present 
northwestern  course  across  the  Atlantic. 
If  it  took  some  other  direction,  the  climate 
of  the  north  of  Scotland  would,  according 
to  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  sufter  a 
diminution  in  its  average  annual  tempera¬ 
ture  of  1 2  degs.  F.,  while  that  of  the  Alps 
would  lose  2  degs.  F.  A  combination  of  all 
the  conditions  above  enumerated  would 
certainly  be  attended  with  so  great  a 
revolution  in  climate  as  might  go  far  to 
account  for  the  excessive  cold  which  was 
developed  at  so  modern  a  period  in  the 
earth’s  history.  But  even  when  we  as¬ 
sume  all  three  of  them  to  have  been 
simultaneously  in  action,  we  have  by  no 
means  exhausted  all  the  resources  which 
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a  ‘lifference  in  the  "eographical  condition 
of  the  globe  might  supply.  Thus,  for 
example,  to  name  only  one  of  them,  we 
might  suppose  that  the  height  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  land  near  the  north  pole  was 
greater  at  the  era  in  question  than  it  is 
now. 

The  vast  mechanical  force  that  ice 
exerted  in  the  glacial  period  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  demonstrate  a  want 
of  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  energy 
which  the  same  natural  cause  may  put  forth 
at  two  successive  epochs.  But  we  must 
Ik*  careful,  when  thus  reasoning,  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  power  of  ice  is  here  sub¬ 
stituted  for  that  of  running  water.  The 
one  becomes  a  mighty  agent  in  transport¬ 
ing  huge  erratics,  and  in  scoring,  abrad¬ 
ing,  and  polishing  rocks,  but  meanwhile 
the  other  is  in  .abeyance.  AV’^hen,  for 
example,  the  ancient  Rhone  glacier  con¬ 
veyed  its  moraines  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  there 
was  no  great  river,  as  there  now  is,  form¬ 
ing  a  delta,  many  miles  in  extent,  and 
several  hundred  feet  in  depth  at  the 
ujijicr  end  of  the  lake. 

The  more  we  study  and  comprehend 
the  geographical  changes  of  the  glacial 
period,  and  the  migrations  of  anim.al8  .and 
])l.ants  to  which  it  gave  rise,  the  higher 
our  conceptions  are  raised  of  the  duration 
of  that  subdivision  of  time,  which,  though 
vast  when  me.asured  by  the  succession  of 
events  comprised  in  it,  was  brief,  if  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  geological 
classitication.  The  glacial  period  was,  in 
fact,  a  mere  episode  in  one  of  the  great 
epochs  of  the  earth’s  history  ;  for  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  lands  and  seas,  before 
and  after  the  grand  development  of  snow 
and  ice,  were  nearly  the  same.  As  yet 
we  have  no  satisfactory  proof  that  man 
existed  in  ilurope  or  elsewhere  during  the 
period  of  extreme  cold  ;  but  our  investi- 
g.'itions  on  this  head  are  still  in  their  in¬ 
fancy.  In  .an  early  portion  of  the  post¬ 
glacial  period  it  has  been  ascertained  th.at 
man  flourished  in  Europe ;  and  in  tracing 
the  signs  of  his  existence,  from  the  histor¬ 
ical  ages  to  those  immediately  antece¬ 
dent,  and  so  backward  into  more  ancient 
times,  we  gradually  approach  a  dissimilar 
geographical  state  of  things,  when  the 
climate  was  colder,  and  when  the  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  surface  dejiarted  con¬ 
siderably  from  that  which  now  prevails. 

Archaeologists  are  satisfied  th.at  in  cen¬ 
tral  Europe  the  age  of  bronze  weapons 


preceded  the  Roman  invasion  of  Switzer¬ 
land;  and  prior  to  the  Swiss  lake  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  bronze  age  were  those  in 
which  stone  weapons  alone  were  used. 
The  Danish  kitchen-middens  seem  to  have 
been  of  about  the  same  date ;  but  what 
M.  Lartet  has  called  the  reindeer  period 
of  the  South  of  France  was  probably  an¬ 
terior,  and  connected  with  a  somewhat 
colder  climate.  Of  still  higher  antiquity 
was  that  age  of  ruder  implements  of  stone 
such  as  were  buried  in  tne  fluviatile  drift 
of  Amiens  and  Abbeville,  and  which  were 
mingled  in  the  same  gravel  with  the  bones 
of  extinct  quadrupeds  such  as  the  ele¬ 
phant,  rhinoceros,  bear,  tiger,  and  hyena. 
Between  the  present  era  and  that  of  those 
earliest  vestiges  yet  discovered  of  our 
race,  valleys  have  been  deepened  and 
widened,  the  course  of  subterranean 
rivers  which  once  flowed  through  caverns 
has  been  changed,  and  many  species  of 
wild  quadrupeds  have  disappeared.  The 
bed  of  the  sea,  moreover,  h.as  in  the  same 
ages  been  lifted  up,  in  many  places  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet,  above  its  former  level,  and 
the  outlines  of  many  a  coast  entirely  al¬ 
tered. 

MM.  de  Verneuil  and  Louis  Lartet 
h.ave  recently  found  near  Madrid,  fossil 
teeth  of  the  African  elephant,  in  old 
valley-drift,  cont.aining  flint  implements 
of  the  same  antique  type  as  those  of 
Amiens  and  Abbeville.  Proof  of  the 
same  elephant  having  inhabited  Sicily 
in  the  Postpliocene  and  probably  within 
the  Human  period,  had  previously  been 
brought  to  light  by  Baron  Anc.a,  during 
his  exploration  of  the  bone  -  caves  of 
Palermo.  We  have  now,  therefore,  evi¬ 
dence  of  man  having  coexisted  in  Europe 
with  three  species  of  elephant,  two  of 
them  extinct  (namely,  the  mammoth  and 
the  Elephas  aiitijuun),  and  a  third  the 
same  as  that  which  still  survives  in 
Africa.  As  to  the  first  of  these — the 
mammoth — I  am  aware  that  some  writers 
contend  that  it  could  not  have  died  out 
[  many  thousands  of  years  before  our  time, 
because  its  flesh  has  been  found  preserved 
in  ice,  in  Siberia,  in  so  fresh  a  state  as  to, 
serve  for  food  for  dogs,  bears,  and  wolves ; 
but  this  argument  seems  to  me  fallacious. 
Middendorf,  in  1843,  after  digging 
through  some  thickness  of  frozen  soil  in 
Siberi.a,  c.aine  down  upon  an  icy  maa.s,  in 
which  the  carcase  of  a  mammoth  was  im¬ 
bedded  so  perfect  th.at,  among  other  parts, 
the  pupil  of  its  eye  was  taken  out,  and  is 
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now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Moscow,  and  general  catastrophes ;  and  secondly, 
No  one  will  deny  that  this  elephant  had  whether  clear  evidence  can  be  obtained 
lain  for  several  thousand  years  in  its  icy  of  a  period  antecedent  to  the  creation  of 
envelope ;  and  if  it  had  been  left  nndis-  organic  beings  on  the  earth.  I  am  old 
turbed,  and  the  cold  had  gone  on  increas-  enough  to  remember  when  geologists 
ing  for  myriads  of  centuries,  w'e  might  dogmatized  on  both  these  questions  in  a 
reasonably  expect  that  the  frozen  flesh  manner  very  different  from  that  in  which 
might  continue  undecayed  until  a  second  they  w'ould  now  venture  to  indulge.  I 
glaci.al  period  had  passed  away.  believe  that  by  for  the  greater  number 

When  speculations  on  the  long  series  now  incline  to  opposite  views  from  those 
of  events  which  occurred  in  the  glacial  which  were  once  most  commonly  enter- 
and  post-glacial  periods  are  indulged  in,  tained.  On  the  first  point  it  is  w’orthy  of 
the  imagination  is  apt  to  take  alarm  at  remark  that  although  a  belief  in  sudden 
the  immensity  of  the  time  required  to  in-  and  general  convulsions  has  been  losing 
terpret  the  monuments  of  these  ages,  all  ground,  as  also  the  doctrine  of  abrupt 
referable  to  the  era  of  existing  species,  transitions  from  one  set  of  species  of 
In  order  to  abridge  the  number  of  cen-  animals  and  plants  to  another  of  a  very 
tnries  which  would  otherwise  be  indis-  different  type,  yet  the  w’hole  series  of  the 
pensable,  a  disposition  is  shown  by  many  records  Avhich  have  been  handed  down  to 
to  magnify  the  rate  of  change  in  pre-his-  us  are  now  more  than  ever  regarded  as 
toric  times  by  investing  the  causes  which  fragmentary.  Tliey  ought  to  be  looked 
have  modified  the  animate  and  inanimate  upon  as  more  perfect,  because  numerous 
world  with  extraordinary  and  excessive  gaps  have  been  filled  up,  and  in  the  for- 
energy.  It  is  related  of  a  great  Irish  mations  newdy  intercalated  in  the  series 
orator  of  our  day,  that  when  he  was  about  w'e  have  found  many  missing  links  and 
to  contribute  somewhat  parsimoniously  various  intermediate  gradations  between 
toward  a  public  charity, he  w’as  persuaded  the  nearest  allied  forms  previously  known 
by  a  friend  to  make  a  more  liberal  dona-  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  w’orlds.  Yet 
tion.  In  doing  so  he  apologized  for  his  first  the  whole  body  of  monuments  w'hich  we 
apparent  want  of  generosity,  by  saying  are  endeavoring  to  decipher  appears  more 
that  his  early  life  had  been  a  constant  defective  than  before.  For  my  own  part, 
struggle  with  scanty  means,  and  that  I  agree  with  Mr.  l).arwin  in  considering 
“  they  who  are  born  to  affluence  cannot  them  as  a  mere  fraction  of  those  which 
easily  imagine  how'  long  a  time  it  takes  have  once  existed,  while  no  approach  to 
to  get  the  chill  of  poverty  out  of  one’s  a  perfect  series  ivas  ever  formed  originally, 
bones.”  In  like  manner,  we  of  the  living  it  having  never  been  part  of  the  j)lan  of 
generation,  when  called  upon  to  make  Nature  to  leave  a  complete  record  of  all 
grants  of  thousands  of  centuries  in  order  her  w’orks  and  operations  for  the  enlight- 
to  explain  the  events  of  what  is  called  the  enment  of  rational  beings  w'ho  might 
modern  period,  shrink  naturally  at  first  study  them  in  after-ages, 
from  making  what  seems  so  lavish  an  ex-  In  reference  to  the  other  great  ques- 
penditure  of  past  time.  Throughout  our  tion,  or  the  earliest  date  of  vital  phenom- 
early  education  w’e  have  been  accustomed  ena  on  this  planet,  the  late  discoveries 
to  such  strict  economy  in  all  that  relates  in  Canada  have  at  least  demonstrated  that 
to  the  chronology  of  the  earth  and  its  in-  certain  theories  founded  in  Europe  on 
habitants  in  remote  ages,  so  fettered  have  mere  negative  evidence  w'ere  altogether 
we  been  by  old  traditional  beliefs,  that  delusive.  In  the  course  of  a  geological 
even  when  our  reason  is  convinced,  and  survey,  carried  on  under  the  able  direc- 
we  are  persuaded  that  we  ought  to  make  tion  of  Sir  William  E.  Logan,  it  has  been 
more  li^ral  grants  of  time  to  the  geolo-  show’n  that  northward  of  the  river  St. 
•  gist,  W’e  feel  how  hard  it  is  to  get  the  Lawrence  there  is  a  vast  series  of  strati- 
chill  of  poverty  out  of  our  bones.  fied  and  crystalline  rocks  of  gneiss,  mica- 

I  will  now  briefly  allude,  in  conclusion,  schist,  quartzite,  and  limestone,  about 
to  two  points  on  which  a  gradual  change  forty  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  which 
of  opinion  has  been  taking  place  among  have  been  called  Laurentian.  They  are 
geologists  of  late  years.  First,  as  to  more  ancient  than  the  oldest  fossiliferous 
whether  there  has  been  a  continuous  sue-  strata  of  Europe,  or  those  to  which  the 
cession  of  events  in  the  organic  and  inor-  term  primordial  had  been  rashly  assigned, 
ganic  worlds,  uninterrupted  by  violent  In  the  first  place,  the  newest  part  of  this 
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great  crystalline  series  is  unconformable 
to  the  ancient  fossiliferous  or  so-called 
primordial  rocks  which  overlie  it ;  so  that 
It  must  have  undergone  disturbing  move¬ 
ments  before  the  latter  or  primordial  set 
w'ere  formed.  Then  again,  the  older  half 
of  the  Laurentian  series  is  unconformable 
to  the  newer  portion  of  the  same.  It  is 
in  this  lowest  and  most  ancient  system  of 
crystalline  strata  that  a  limestone,  one 
thousand  feet  thick,  has  been  observed, 
containing  organic  remains.  These  fossils 
have  been  examined  by  Dr.  Dawson,  of 
^Montreal,  and  he  has  detected  in  them,  by 
aid  of  the  microscope,  the  distinct  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  large  species  of  rhizopod.  Fine 
specimens  of  this  fossil,  called  Eozoon 
Catiadense,  have  been  brought  to  Bath 
by  Sir  William  Logan,  to  be  exhibited  to 
the  members  of  the  Association.  We 
have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 


rocks  in  which  these  animal  remains  are 
included  are  of  as  old  a  date  as  any  of  the 
formations  named  azoic  in  Europe,  if  not 
older,  so  that  they  preceded  in  date  rocks 
once  supposed  to  have  been  formed  before 
any  organic  beings  had  been  created. 

But  I  will  not  venture  on  speculations 
respecting  “  the  signs  of  a  beginning,”  or 
“  prospects  of  an  end,”  of  our  terrestrial 
system — that  wide  ocean  of  scientific  con¬ 
jecture  on  which  so  many  theorists  before 
my  time  have  suftered  shipwreck.  With¬ 
out  trespassing  longer  on  your  time,  I 
will  conclude  by  expressing  to  you  my 
thanks  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me 
in  asking  me  to  preside  over  this  meeting. 
I  have  reason  to  hope,  from  the  many 
members  and  distinguished  strangers 
whom  I  already  see  assembled  here,  that 
it  will  not  be  inferior  in  interest  to  any  of 
the  gatherings  which  have  preceded  it. 


from  the  North  British  Rerlew, 


RUSSIA  UNDER 


[Tins  article  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  interest.  The  author  shows  a  very  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  We  know  not  where 
else  to  find  so  succinct  and  satisfactory  a  historj’  of 
Russia,  under  the  reigning  Emperor,  as  we  have 
here  given.  The  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  so 
impartial,  and,  especially,  so  favorable  a  presenta¬ 
tion  from  an  English  |>oint  of  view. — Ed.  Eclectic.] 

Russia,  said  a  French  historian  to  an 
English  friend,  is  a  siren,  with  whom  it  is 
dangerous  to  parley.  “  .Inst  look  at  Hax- 
thausen’s  book ;  he  starts  as  a  very  good 
German,  but  he  becomes  more  Muscovite 
than  Muscovy,  before  he  gets  to  the  end.” 
If  the  remarkable  man,  who  used  these 
words,  had  ever  thought  of  Russia,  except 
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as  a  subject  for  dithyrambic  rhetoric,  he 
would  probably  have  reflected,  that,  tn 
say  of  a  country,  that  the  more  you  ex¬ 
amine  it  the  better  your  opinion  of  it  is 
likely  to  be,  is  to  pass  upon  it  a  very 
equivocal  kind  of  censure.  We  place  his 
remark,  however,  at  the  very  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  article,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  not  be  unwarned,  but  may 
suspect  us,  if  he  finds  anything  more 
favorable  to  Russia  than  he  anticipates,  to 
have  listened  too  long  to  the  voice  of  the 
siren. 

What  .are  the  elements  which  make  up 
the  ordinary  ideas  about  Russia,  now 
floating  in  English  society  ?  First,  there 
is  a  general  feeling  of  dislike,  not  un-  * 
mingled  with  disgust,  which  may  be 
traced  up  perhaps  to  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Clarke’s  travels.  That  writer,  who 
influences  many  who  never  read  a  line  of 
his  works,  visited  Russia  during  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  suffered,  like 
most  who  did  so,  from  the  caprices  of 
that  maniac.  Ilis  descriptions  have  been 
24 
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criticised,  but  were  probably  in  the  main 
correct,  and  the  state  of  society  which 
he  found  in  Russia  was  eminently  detest¬ 
able.  The  impression  which  his  book 
left  upon  the  mind  of  Western  Europe 
was  heiffhtened  by  the  bitter  diatribes  of 
M.  de  Custine,  and  even  those  who  would 
have  been  willing  to  look  with  a  friendly 
eye  upon  the  Russian  people  and  their 
advancing  civilization,  have  been  revolted 
by  the  impudent  pretensions  of  their  gov¬ 
ernment  to  give  law  to  Europe,  and  by 
that  long  succession  of  presumptuous  fol¬ 
lies  which,  commencing  with  1814,  only 
came  to  an  end  when  the  heart-strings  of 
the  Emperor  Nicl^olas  cracked  in  the 
agony  of  defeat  and  humiliation.  The 
bloody  repression  of  two  Polish  insurrec¬ 
tions,  the  long  grim  tyranny  of  Nicholas, 
and  the  fact  that  the  events  of  even  the 
] (resent  reign  come  to  us  colored,  as  has  ! 
been  well  said,  either  by  the  views  of 
<Termans  who  fear,  or  of  Poles  who  hate 
Russia,  have  combined  to  make  the  task  | 
of  any  one,  who  asks  the  liberal  party  in 
England  to  look  upon  the  empire  of  the 
czars  as  it  really  is,  very  far  indeed  from 
an  easy  one. 

Ale.vander  the  First,  during  the  earlier 
years  of  his  reign,  seemed  inclined  to  give  | 
liis  attention  to  the  internal  affairs  of  his  ' 
empire.  Too  soon,  however,  he  was 
dragged  into  the  whirlpool  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  wars,  and  ere  long  the  utter 
lailure  of  Napoleon’s  mad  attempt  put 
him  in  a  position  to  dictate  to  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  He  caught,  too,  beyond  his  own 
frontiers,  that  strange  malady  of  religious 
enthusiasm  which  broke  out  all  over 
Europe  when  tbe  subject  nations  began 
first  to  hoj)e  for  an  opportunity  of  shaking 
off  the  domination  of  France.  Opposi 
tion  to  the  Revolution  estranged  the  pupil 
of  Laharjte  from  the  doctrines  of  his 
master.  The  influence  of  Madame  de 
Krtldener  made  the  eldest  son  of  the 
lloly  Eastern  Church,  a  mystic  according 
to  the  Western  manner.  After  the  peace, 
lie  still  cherished  hopes  of  making  War¬ 
saw  a  centre,  whence  a  modified  liberalism 
might  be  conducted,  at  the  good  pleasure 
of  the  czar,  from  one  city  of  Russia  to 
another ;  but  the  difficulties  he  met  with 
from  a  people  which  then  as  now  cared 
more  for  national  freedom  than  for  forms 
of  government,  of  however  liberal  a  char¬ 
acter,  gradually  altered  the  views  of  Alex¬ 
ander  about  Poland,  while  he  became 
engaged  ever  more  and  more  deeply  in 
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the  congress  politics,  of  which  Metternich 
was  the  moving  spirit.  Before  he  died 
he  was  little  more  than  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  for  Russia,  while  the 
legitimate  functions  of  the  Autocrat  were 
discharged,  and  discharged  detestably,  by 
his  all-powerful  favorite  Araktcheieff. 
We  have  said  that  Alexander  was  gradu¬ 
ally  led  into  this  unfortunate  policy ; 
indeed  nothing  would  be  more  mistaken 
than  to  suppose  that  even  the  signature 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  was  coincident  with 
his  reaching  any  very  advanced  point  on 
the  political  “  Descensus  Avemi.”  So 
much  nonsense  has  been  talked  of  late 
about  the  Holy  Alliance,  in  connection 
with  the  Carlsbad  and  Kissingen  inter¬ 
views  of  this  summer,  that  we  shall  not 
do  wrong  to  remind  our  readers  what 
that  agreement  really  was. 

The  document  called  the  Holy'  Alliance 
was  originally  sketched  at  Paris,  in  the 
French  language,  by  Alexander’s  own 
hand,  aAer  a  long  and  animated  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Madame  de  Krtldener  and 
Bergasse.  It  was  suggested,  perhaps,  by 
some  words  spoken  by  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia  after  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  but  was 
chiefly  the  result  of  the  influence,  upon  a 
mind  always  inclined  to  religious  ideas, 
of  the  conversation  of  Madame  de  Krude- 
ner  and  of  the  philosopher  Bader,  the 
!  admirer  of  Tauler,  Jacob  Boehm,  and  St. 

!  Martin,  the  deadly  foe  of  Kant  and  his 
I  successors  in  (iennany — a  man  who  may 
I  be  called,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  father  of 
I  the  Tractarian  movement,  and  who  used 
I  to  speak  of  the  Reformation  as  a  defur ma- 
I  just  as  Richard  h'roude  did  at  Oxford 
some  twenty  vears  afterwards. 

I  The  czar  (ireamt  of  founding  a  com- 
j  munion  of  states,  bound  together  by  the 
first  princinles  of  Christianity.  He  hoped 
to  see  the  Turk  driven  out  of  Europe,  and 
he  had  not  much  more  affection  for  the 
Pope  than  for  the  Turk.  The  King  of 
Prussia  signed  the  paper  from  motives  of 
friendship  for  the  czar,  without  attaching 
much  importance  to  what  he  did,  to  the 
vexation  of  ^Madame  de  Krtldener,  to 
whom,  of  course,  his  carelessness  appeared 
a  sort  of  profanation.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  least  sentimental  of  mankind, 
at  first  declined  to  sign,  because,  he  said, 
if  the  secret  is  a  political  one,  I  must  tell 
it  to  Metternich ;  if  it  is  a  religious  one,  I 
must  tell  it  to  my  confessor.  ]\Ietternich 
accordingly  was  told,  and  observed  scorn¬ 
fully  :  “  C”  est  du  verbiage.''  Indeed  no 
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one  of  the  ])riuce8  who  adhered  to  the 
Holy  Alliance,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Alexander  himself,  ever  took  it  seri- 
ously.  It  was  doomed  from  its  birth. 
As  M.  de  Bernhardi  observes :  “  It  sank 
without  leaving  a  trace  in  the  stream  of 
events,  never  became  a  reality,  and  never 
had  the  slightest  real  importance.”  What 
had  real  importance  was  the  continuance 
of  the  good  understanding  between  the 
powers  who  had  put  down  Napoleon,  and 
their  common  fear  of  France. 

This  good  understanding  and  that  com¬ 
mon  fear  led  to  the  treaty  of  the  20th 
November,  1816,  by  which  it  was  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  powers  should,  from  time 
to  time,  hold  congresses,  with  a  view  to 
regulating  the  weltare  of  nations  and  the 
peace  of  Europe.  It  was  these  con¬ 
gresses,  and  not  the  Holy  Alliance,  which 
kept  up  close  relations  between  the  rulers 
of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  and  en¬ 
abled  them,  when  the  liberal  movement 
on  the  continent,  w’hich  followed  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war,  began  to  be  alarming, 
to  take  measures  for  a  combined  system 
of  repression. 

Alexander  the  First,  when  he  lay  on 
his  deathbed  at  Taganrog,  had  wandered 
far  away  from  his  mystic  benevolence  of 
ten  years  before.  The  danger  of  revolu¬ 
tion  had  come  much  nearer,  and  .although 
he  did  not  know  all  before  he  closed  his 
eyes,  he  knew  enough  to  understand  that 
the  whole  of  his  system,  and  even  the 
lives  of  the  imperial  family,  were  in  im¬ 
minent  danger.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  for 
his  reputation  as  a  humane  and  w'ell- 
ineaning  sovereign,  that  he  did  not  return 
to  encounter  the  rival  conspiracies  of  the 
south  and  of  the  north — the  republicanism 
of  Pestel,  or  the  constitutionaJism  of  Ry- 
leielf. 

His  brother  Nicholas,  who  succeeded 
him  after  a  short  but  most  dangerous 
interval,  was  a  man  of  narrow  views,  and 
brave  rather  from  the  force  of  will  than 
from  impulse.  At  the  critical  moment 
when  the  attempted  revolution  had  to  be 
encountered  and  put  down,  he  behaved 
with  great  spirit,  but  his  nerves  were  un- 
(piestionably  shaken  by  what  occurred. 
Long  afterwards  he  said  to  an  English 
diplomatist,  who  remarked  to  him,  that 
only  two  thrones  in  Europe  were  secure, 
that  of  England  and  of  Russia  :  “  Speak 
of  England,  if  you  please,  but  I,  you 
know,  sit  upon  a  volcano.”  When  he 
came  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the 


empire,  he  found  nothing  to  reassure  him. 
All  w’as  in  disorder.  He  set  to  w'ork, 
and  from  that  time  till  his  death,  although 
his  principles  were  false,  .and  the  objects 
which  he  set  before  him  were  impossible, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  tried  hard  to 
improve  the  country  over  which  he  ruled. 
He  had,  however,  inherited  from  Alex¬ 
ander  the  unfortunate  legacy  of  the  foreign 
policy,  which  had  been  inaugurated  during 
the  years  w’hich  followed  the  Peace,  and 
his  own  imperious  temper,  no  less  than 
his  extreme  fear  lest  the  revolutionary 
spirit  should  cross  his  frontiers,  led  him 
to  plunge  deeper  into  the  complications  of 
Western  Europe.  He  strove  so  success¬ 
fully  to  show  his  hatred  to  liberalism,  if 
not  to  counteract  its  efforts,  that  the  name 
of  Russia  became  detested  by  every  intel¬ 
ligent  man  in  Europe,  and  only  the  few 
who  were  led  by  accident  fully  to  examine 
the  character  of  the  man,  and  the  nature 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  could  ever  think  of  Nicholas  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  demon  reigning  over  one  of  the 
circles  of  the  Inferno.  Those  who  knew 
the  truth  could  make  more  allowances, 
and  could  perfectly  understand  how  it 
was  that  the  type  of  all  absolutism  should 
have  quizzed  Lord  Heytesbury  about  the 
fears  with  which  the  English  Tories  re¬ 
garded  the  Reform  Bill,  and  have  assured 
that  minister,  that  if  he  had  been  the  sov¬ 
ereign  of  England  he  would  have  found 
no  (litliculty  in  assenting  to  it. 

The  mistaken  foreign  policy  of  two  reigns 
brought  its  own  punishment.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  Russia  in  the  commencement  of  the 
Crimean  dispute  is  intelligible  enough,  and 
it  would  not  be  impossible  to  justify  some 
of  the  claims  of  the  czar.  Certainly  the 
war  would  never  have  occurred,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  utter  abhorrence  with 
which  Russia  w'as  regarded  by  all  the  lib¬ 
eral  and  progressive  elements  of  Western 
society.  The  English  cabinet  went  to 
war  for  Turkey,  but  enlightened  public 
opinion  supported  it,  because  it  saw  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  striking  a  heavy  blow  at  the 
stolid  power  which  lent  itself  to  prop  up 
every  decaying  throne  and  every  worn-out 
authority  from  the  Vistula  to  the  ocean. 

The  great  struggle  began,  and  although 
short,  was  decisive.  It  ended  too  soon, 
perhaps,  for  the  glory  of  the  English  arms, 
but  not  before  the  object  which  the  nation, 
as  distinguished  from  the  government,  had 
at  heart,  was  thoroughly  attained,  for 
peace  w'as  followed  by  the  utter  break- 
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down  of  the  whole  pystcm  of  Nicholas  at 
home  and  abroad. 

With  the  death  of  the  great  oppressor, 
and  the  accession  of  a  sovereign  w'ho  was 
justly  supposed  to  resemble  rather  his  un¬ 
cle  than  his  father,  a  change  came  over  the 
tone  of  society  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow.  All  tongues  seemed  to  be  loosed. 
The  government  was  as  freely  criticised 
in  many  drawing-rooms  as  if  it  were  not 
still  omnipotent,  and  even  to  the  press  an 
altogether  unwonted  latitude  was  allowed. 
Numerous  projects  of  reform,  social,  polit¬ 
ical,  and  industri.al,  were  put  forward  and 
discussed.  Out  of  all  this  fermentation 
there  has  hardly  come,  up  to  this  time,  a 
proportional  amount  of  solid  advantage,  j 
although  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  deny 
that  Russia  is  much  better  prepared  for 
reforms  of  many  kinds  than  she  was  ten 
years  ago.  One  extremely  important 
measure  has  indeed  become  law;  we  allude, 
of  course,  to  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs. 
There  is,  we  trust,  every  reason  to  believe 
that  as  this  w’as  a  change  without  which 
no  real  improvement  in  any  direction  was 
possible,  so  it  will  be  only  the  first  of  a 
series  of  measures,  which  may  reflect  glory 
upon  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Second, 
laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of- 
the  true  greatness  and  prosperity  of  Russia;  I 
and  we  hope  indeed  to  show  ere  we  con¬ 
clude  that  many  salutary  innovations  are  j 
tolerably  far  advanced.  i 

Before  we  give  some  account  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs,  it  will  be  neces-  | 
sary  to  take  care  that  our  readers  should  ! 
have  a  clear  notion  of  the  condition  of  the  ; 
Russian  peasant  before  1861.  It  is  (juite  | 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  Russian  peas¬ 
ants  w’ere  serfs  up  to  that  year.  Several  i 
large  exceptional  classes  must  be  deducted 
from  the  mass  of  the  peasantry,  before  we 
come  to  those  who  were  actually  serfs. 

there  were  the  small  proprietors, 
or  odnodvortziy  a  word  w'hich  signifies 
possessors  of  a  single  house  or  court.  M. 
N.  Tourguenef,  who  wrote  in  1847,  calcu¬ 
lates  their  numbers  at  1,400,000.  They 
were  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  peasants,  either  by  their  dress  or 
manner  of  life,  but  they  retained  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  days  when  they  had  been  in 
the  position  of  the  achliachta,  or  '‘'•petite 
noblesse  ”  of  Poland,  about  which  w^e  have  ' 
lately  heard  so  much ;  and  these  recollec- , 
tions  combined  with  their  personal  free¬ 
dom,  before  the  law,  to  keep  up  their  self- 1 
jespect,  although  they  were  too  often  treat-  ' 
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I  ed  by  their  wealthier  neighbors,  and  by 
I  the  agents  of  government,  as  if  they  were 
I  actually  serfs. 

j  Secondly,  the  Cossacks,  a  numerous 
j  body,  or  rather  aggregation  of  bodies  scat¬ 
tered  through  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
!  enjoying  j)eculiar  privileges,  subject  to  pe- 
1  culiar  hardships,  and  forming  the  nucleus 
j  round  which  cluster  many  of  the  most  in¬ 
credible  stories  which  are  told  aboiJt 
Russia. 

When  Napoleon  said  that  in  fifty  years 
Europe  would  be  either  Cossack  or  re¬ 
publican,  he  made  a  false  prophecy  in  the 
most  unlucky  language  possible.  “Free 
as  a  Cossack”  is  a  common  proverb  in 
Russia.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that 
the  first  Cossack  communities  were  com¬ 
posed  of  bands  of  heterogeneous  adven¬ 
turers,  who,  at  first  little  better  than  brig¬ 
ands,  were  at  length  allowed  to  establish 
themselves  on  the  frontier  of  the  emj>ire, 
with  a  view  to  protect  it  against  the  Tar¬ 
tars  and  other  barbarous  tribes.  In  re¬ 
turn  for  a  nominal  allegiance,  and  for 
their  w’arlike  service,  they  were  permitted 
to  rule  themselves  after  their  own  fash¬ 
ion.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Cos¬ 
sack  associations  is  that  of  the  Don.  Dr. 
Clarke  visited  it  before  the  changes  which 
were  introduced  into  its  organization  by 
Alexander  the  First,  and  he  gives  a  very 
curious  and  far  from  unpleasing  picture 
of  Cossack  manners  and  mode  of  life, 
contrasting  them  very  favorably  with 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Rus¬ 
sia.  They  are  now  chiefly  known  ns 
largely  contributing  to  the  light  trooi)s 
of  the  empire,  and  making  themselves 
extremely  useful  in  keeping  up  communi¬ 
cation,  cutting  off  stragglers,  and  so 
forth.  For  actual  fighting  they  are  not 
well  adapted.  Small,  rough  -  looking 
men,  on  small,  rough  -  looking  horses, 
they  swarmed  in  Poland  during  the  re¬ 
cent  insurrection,  and  no  doubt  had 
their  fair  share  in  the  atrocities  that  were 
so  freely  committed  on  both  sides.  At 
the  same  time,  we  believe  that  M.  Tour¬ 
guenef  is  supported  by  the  testimony  ot 
all  entitled  to  judge,  in  saying  that  the 
Cossack  is  not  naturally  cruel.  Probably 
it  may  be  very  truly  said  of  him,  as  was 
said  by  one  who  was  laughing  over  the 
alarming  stories  about  the  Croats,  which 
w’ere  circulated  in  Germany  during  the 
Hungarian  war,  and  into  which  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  days  of  Tilly  and  Pappen- 
heim  very  largely  entered :  “  Ah !  the 
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modern  Croat  is  much  improved  ;  he  pre¬ 
fers  plunder  to  murder.” 

Thinlly,  the  free  laborers,  a  class 
which  was  called  into  existence  during 
the  reign  of  Alexan<Ier  the  First.  They 
were  calculated  by  M.  Tourguenef  at 
only  about  seventy  thousand,  because  the 
endless  formalities  with  which  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  serfs  into  peasants  of  this  class 
was  attended,  had  prevented  the  benevo¬ 
lent  design  of  the  emj)eror  being  carried 
out  as  fully  as  he  had  expected. 

Voiirthly^  the  foreign  colonists,  num¬ 
bering  .about  eighty-four  thousand,  and  dis- ' 
j>ersed  over  very  distant  regions.  Full  .and 
interesting  accounts  are  given  of  some  of 
ihese  by  Ilaxthausen,  more  especially  of 
the  Mennonite  settlers  in  the  south  of 
P^uropean  Russia. 

Fifthly,  the  enormous  class  of  the 
Crown  peasants,  who,  although  very 
much  harassed  by  the  employes,  were  re¬ 
ally  free  “  comme  on  Test  en  Russie,”  as 
M.  Tourguenef  observes,  who,  inhiibiting 
the  domains  of  the  Crown,  were,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  capit.ation-tax,  only  bound  to 
pay  a  small  sutn,  of  the  mature  of  rent,  in 
return  for  their  share  of  the  communal 
lands.  It  has  been  oflcn  said  that  these 
peasants  were  worse  olf  than  the  serfs 
themselves,  because  they  were  oppressed 
by  the  inferior  agents  of  government,  and 
were  without  the  protection  of  any  seig¬ 
neur.  This  is,  however,  a  complete  mis¬ 
take,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
happiest  serfs  were  always  ready  to  make 
grc.at  sacrifices  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  Crown,  and  so  to  become  Crown 
peasants. 

Sixthly,  the  peasants  of  the  appanages, 
consisting  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  large 
number  of  properties  w'hich  were  sepa¬ 
rated  under  I’aul  the  First,  from  the  do¬ 
mains  of  the  Crown,  to  be  a  special  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  members  of  the  imperial 
family. 

Seventhly,  the  peasants  of  the  arendes, 
a  class  which  was  created  by  Alexander 
the  First,  who  put  an  end  to  the  bad,  old 
custom  of  giving  away  to  private  persons 
domains  belonging  to  the  Crown,  with 
the  peasants  inhabiting  them,  thus  reduc¬ 
ing  these  peasants  to  the  position  of 
serfs;  but  instead  of  it,  introduced  the 
nearly  equally  bad  custom  of  giving,  to 
persons  whom  he  desired  to  favor,  leases 
of  portions  of  the  Crown  lands  called 
arendes.  The  lot  of  the  peasants  who 
W’ere  in  this  way  let  to  private  persons 


was  extremely  wretched.  The  custom 
existed  only  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  and 
in  those  governments  which  formed  part 
of  ancient  Poland. 

Eighthly,  peasants  attached  to  the  es¬ 
tablishments  of  the  Crown,  employed  in 
the  government  mines,  factories,  and 
works,  and  sometimes  even  in  those  of 
private  persons.  They  formed  a  large 
and  often  very  ill  used  class,  calculated  by 
M.  Tourguenef  at  about  two  hundred 
thousand. 

Ninthly,  the  peasants  attached  to  the 
administration  of  the  posts,  or  yamschiki, 
also  very  hardly  used,  but  not  falling  with¬ 
in  the  class  of  serfs. 

The  government,  by  recent  legislation, 
has  facilitated  the  acquisition  of  a  portion 
of  land  by  each  family  of  Crown  and  ap¬ 
panage  peasants,  so  that  in  less  than 
fifty  years  the  whole  of  this  immense 
mass  of  men  w'ill  be  turned  into  peasant 
proprietors,  holding  in  fee-simple,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  rights  of  the  commune 
m.ay  continue  to  exist. 

At  length  we  arrive  at  that  large  and  in¬ 
teresting  class  which  has  recently  passed 
from  serfdom  to  liberty  amidst  the  applause 
and  thanksgiving  of  the  whole  civilized 
w'orld.  And  before  we  go  further,  we 
should  advise  all  those  who  take  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  question  of  serf-emancipation,  to 
m.ake  themselves  acquainted  with  that  por¬ 
tion  of  M.  Nicolas  Tourgueners  book.  La 
Russie  et  les  Russes,  which  deals  with  the 
subject.  That  excellent  and  very  distin¬ 
guished  man  w'as,  in  early  life,  attached 
as  Russian  Commissary  to  Stein  during 
the  advance  of  the  armies  of  the  czar 
upon  Paris.  After  the  peace  he  returned 
to  his  own  country,  and  was  the  first,  or 
almost  the  first,  to  press  the  Importance 
of  the  serf  question  upon  the  Russian 
reformere  of  that  period.  lie  and  his 
brother,  along  with  some  other  much 
larger  proprietors,  presented  a  project  of 
emancipation  to  Alexander  the  First. 
Fortunately  for  M.  Tourguenef,  he  w'as 
travelling  abroad  when  the  attempted 
revolution  of  December,  1826,  broke  out. 
Summoned  to  return  by  the  government 
of  Nicholas,  he  wisely  refused,  and  Mr. 
Canning  treated  with  silent  contempt  a 
proposal  for  his  extradition  from  England. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  then 
temper  of  the  czar  he  w'ould  have  been 
sent  to  Siberia  or  put  to  death,  although 
there  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  con¬ 
nect  him  with  any  of  the  treasonable 
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designs  which  were  undoubtedly  cher^ 
ished  by  some  of  the  persons  with  whom 
he  was  more  or  less  connected.  For 
many  years  he  has  lived  in  Paris,  and 
was  there  at  the  time  when  he  composed 
the  book  to  which  we  are  calling  atten¬ 
tion,  and  which,  although  seventeen  years 
have  elapsed  since  its  publication,  is  still 
one  of  the  best  which  we  possess  upon 
Russia.  No  living  man  has  labored  so 
long  and  so  steadily  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs,  not  only  because  he  sympa¬ 
thized  most  deeply  with  a  body  of  men 
whose  excellent  qualities  he  well  knew, 
but  because,  half  a  century  ago,  he  saw 
what  few  then  perceived,  that  this  great 
reform  was  a  sine  qud  non  for  all  real 
progress  in  Russia. 

The  novels  of  his  namesake  and  con¬ 
nection,  M.  Ivan  Tourguenef,  are  also  most 
valuable,  as  giving  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  working  of  serfdom,  and  some  por¬ 
tions  of  Haxthauson  compared  with,  and 
to  some  extent  corrected  by,  the  appendix 
to  AI.  Herzen’s  Ihi  Diveloppement  des 
Idles  Rkvolutionnaires  en  Russie,  ought 
to  be  read  by  any  one  who  desires  to  have 
a  fair  notion  of  the  state  of  the  Russian 
serf  up  to  1861. 

Every  person  in  Russia  who  does  not 
belong  to  tbe  nobility,  or  the  honrgeoisie^  \ 
must  necessarily  belong  to  some  commune. 
The  commwne  of  Russia  is  simply  a  slightly 
modified  form  of  the  village  community 
which  w'as  one  of  the  earliest  institutions 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  race,  and  is  still 
the  basis  of  society  in  Hindustan. 

Modem  jurisprudence,  following  the 
mature  Roman  law,  looks,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Maine,  “  upon  coownership  as  an 
exceptional  and  momentary  condition  of 
the  rights  of  property;”  but  in  India,  and 
we  may  add  in  Russia,  this  order  of  ideas 
is  reversed.  It  is  separate  proprietorship 
that  is  exceptional,  while  coownership  is 
normal.  The  word  mtV,  by  which  ^e 
Russian  describes  his  commune,  is  ine 
same  word  which  he  uses  when  he  wishes 
to  speak  of  the  Kosmos.  Haxthausen  says, 
and  we  think  he  is  right,  that  it  is  un¬ 
translatable  by  any  word  in  the  Romance 
or  Teutonic  languages,  and  he  gives  a 
most  curious  list  of  proverbs  which  illus¬ 
trate  the  idea  of  sanctity  attached  to  it. 

The  commune  or  microcosm  is,  or  rath¬ 
er  should  be,  in  theory,  as  regards  the 
State,  a  single  individual.  The  State  has 
no  right  to  go  beyond  it.  It  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  its  members,  and  its  delibera¬ 


tions  ought  to  be  regarded  by  all  external 
to  it,  as  we  in  the  West  should  regard 
the  workings  of  a  man’s  own  mind.  Each 
commune  possesses  a  certain  amount  of 
land,  and  has  the  absolute  power  of  par¬ 
celling  out  this  land  in  equal  portions  to 
the  individu.als  who  compose  it ;  the  in¬ 
dividual  obtaining  only  the  usufruct,  while 
the  property  remains  in  the  commune. 
The  commune  decides  without  appeal 
what  portion  of  the  taxes  imposed  by 
government  upon  itself  is  to  be  borne  by 
each  of  its  members,  or  rather,  by  the 
land  whose  usufruct  belongs  to  each  mem¬ 
ber.  Every  male  dwelling  in  the  com¬ 
mune  has  a  right,  as  soon  as  he  arrives  at 
majority,  to  demand  .a  portion  of  land, 
and  then  becomes  entitled  to  a  voice  in 
the  communal  affairs,  and  is  subject  to 
pay  his  share  of  taxes.  The  elective  head 
of  the  commune,  or  Starost,  has  great 
authority  over  every  individual,  but  no 
authority  over  the  commune  itself.  M. 
Herzen  points  out  that  M.  Haxthausen 
mjikes  a  great  mistake  in  saying  that  the 
authority  of  the  czar  is  reflected  in  the 
Starost.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Starost 
can  only  act  despotically  w’hen  he  is  su|)- 
ported  W  the  public  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
mune.  This  local  administration  was,  be¬ 
fore  the  emancipation,  and  still  is,  in 
fresh  observance.  The  power  of  the  seig¬ 
neur  stopped  with  the  commune.  In  the 
words  of  M.  Herzen  :  “  Le  seigneur  pent 
reduire  la  terre  concedee  aux  paysans;  il 
peut  choisir  pour  lui  le  meilleur  sol;  il 
peut  agrandir  ses  bien-fonds,  et,  par  lii,  le 
travail  du  paysan ;  il  peut  augmenter  les 
impots,  mais  il  ne  peut  pas  refuser  aux 
paysans  une  portion  de  terre  suflisante, 
et  la  terre,  une  fois  appartenant  a  la  com¬ 
mune,  demeure  completement  sous  I’ad- 
ministration  communale  la  meme  en  prin- 
cipe  que  celle  qui  regit  les  terres  libres  ; 
le  seigneur  ne  se  mele  jamais  dans  ses 
affaires.” 

An  Englishman  finds  it  very  difficult  to 
understand  how  such  a  degree  of  self- 
government  was  consistent  with  serfdom, 
but  his  surprise  is  diminished  W'hen  he 
reflects  that  these  communes  were  very 
much  isolated,  and  had  often  but  little 
communication  even  with  the  communes 
which  formed  part  of  their  own  group. 
The  serf  since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great 
bowed  low  his  head,  in  the  words  of  M. 
Herzen,  and  allowed  misfortune  to  pass 
over  him.  It  is  his  absolute  retirement, 
within  the  circle  of  the  commune,  from 
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everything  like  political  life,  that  accounts 
for  his  having  kept  many  good  qualities, 
which,  if  the  whole  weight  of  tyranny 
had  pressed  upon  him,  would  have  crush¬ 
ed  all  the  good  out  of  his  character. 

How  was  it,  however,  that  not  only  an 
absolute  government,  but  the  thousand 
petty  local  tyrants  respected  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  commune  ?  The  answer  to 
this  is,  that  there  are  some  things  which 
every  government  must  respect,  and  on 
the  few  occasions  on  which  the  Russian 
government  was  imprudent  enough  not 
to  respect  the  communes — as,  for  instance, 
in  the  affair  of  the  military  colonies  under 
Alexander  I. — it  was  met  by  a  resistance 
which,  coming  from  one  of  the  gentlest 
of  races,  seemed  so  preternaturally  savage 
that  it  has  for  a  long  time  taken  good  j 
cjire  to  let  well  alone.  The  occasional 
encroachments  of  the  seigneurs  were 
checked  by  similar  opposition,  accompa¬ 
nied  too  often  by  great  though  not  unpro¬ 
voked  cruelty. 

The  justice  of  the  village  tribunal  is,  it 
would  appear,  of  a  very  rough-and-ready 
kind,  and  by  no  means  dispenses  with  the 
argument  from  the  stick,  which  is  so  fright¬ 
fully  common  in  Russia.  Those  who  have 
witnessed  a  meeting  of  villagers  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  common  aftairs,  give  a  curious 
account  of  the  gradual  process  by  which 
a  conventional  unanimity  is  arrived  at,  | 
and  it  has  been  well  pointed  out  how  I 
completely  this  Sclavonic  idea  of  a  conven- 1 
tional  unanimity  broke  down,  when,  trans-  j 
ferred  from  the  narrow  circle  of  the  com¬ 
mune,  it  was  adapted  in  the  Polish  Diet 
to  great  aftairs. 

^lost  persons  will  see  in  the  communal 
institutions  of  Russia  merely  an  interest-  j 
ing  sample  of  arrested  social  development,  j 
and  will  look  with  interest  for  the  slow  [ 
and  gradual  breaking  up  of  the  communes, 
and  their  replacement  by  individual  own¬ 
ership.  M.  Herzen  is,  or  was  in  1853,  of 
a  different  opinion.  He  thinks,  or  thought, 
that  Russia  with  her  commune  stands  be¬ 
fore  an  epoch  in  w'hich  the  anti-communal 
civilization  of  feudalism  and  the  Roman 
law  has  come  to  a  dead-lock,  and  he  dreams 
or  dreamt  that  the  barbarians  of  the  north, 
and  our  home  barbarians,  may  find  out 
that  they  have  a  “  common  enemy,  the 
old  feudal  monarchical  edifice,  and  a  com¬ 
mon  hope,  the  social  revolution.”  Ilis 
friend,  M.  Ogareff,  wrote  his  Lettres  d  un 
Anglais^  published  in  1862,  chiefly  to 
bring  out  and  defend  the  Socialist  side  of 


Russian  institutions.  They  are  well  worth 
studying. 

The  communal  institutions  of  Russia 
are  far  older  than  its  serfdom.  They  saw 
that  evil  institution  begin  as  they  have 
seen  it  end.  Serfdom,  properly  so  called, 
only  began  in  Russia  with  the  reign  of 
the  usurper  Boris  Godunoff,  and  with  St. 
George’s  day  of  the  year  1593.  It  was  on 
that  day  that  the  peasants,  whose  rights  of 
moving  from  one  master  to  another  had 
been  for  some  time  confined  to  that  festi¬ 
val,  became  through  enormous  districts 
adscripti  glefxe.  Afterwards,  however, 
and  more  especially  in  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great,  things  became  much  worse,  but 
it  was  Catherine  the  Second  who  com¬ 
pleted  the  iniquity  by  introducing  serf¬ 
dom  into  the  wide  region  called  Little 
Russia,  which  did  not  form  part  of  the 
empire  of  Boris  Godunoff. 

The  agricultural  serfs  were  divided  into 
two  great  classes — those  who  were  obliged 
to  work  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  gen¬ 
erally  three  days  in  the  week,  for  their 
masters,  and  those  who  were  bound  to 
pay  an  obrok  or  rent.  This  rent  was  al¬ 
most  always  moderate,  and  the  peasants 
who  paid  it  were  generally  the  happiest. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  great 
central  governments  of  Jaroslav  and  Vlad¬ 
imir,  whose  inhabitants  wander  all  over 
Russia,  exercising  their  various  trades,  and 
paying  to  their  seigneur  a  small  acknowl¬ 
edgment.  A  few  grands  seigneurs  possess¬ 
ed  serfs  who  were  enormously  wealthy. 
This  was  the  case  more  especially  with 
the  great  family  of  Cheremetieft’.  Of 
course,  according  to  law,  all  the  property 
of  those  wealthy  serfs  belonged  to  their 
masters,  but  a  custom  stronger  than  law 
prevented  this  right  being  often  enforced, 
although  there  were  exceptions,  and  some¬ 
times  very  melancholy  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  for  an  account  of  some  of  which  we 
may  refer  to  La  Russie  et  les  liusses. 

•In  addition  to  the  agricultural  serfs, 
there  was  a  still  more  unhappy  class  who 
were  really  very  nearly  slaves,  and  who 
were  called  personal  serfs  or  doorovgS. 
M.  Tourguenef  says  of  them,  “  On  les  ap- 
pelle  en  Russie  ge?is  de  cour  {dvorovyi), 
et  pour  ne  pas  donner  aux  courtisans  la 
meme  denomination  on  a  invente  pour  eux 
une  variante,  en  les  appellant  gens  pr6s  de 
la  cour  (pridvorovy^). 

The  idea  of  emancipating  the  serfs  was 
not  a  new  one.  The  serfs  of  the  Baltic 
provinces  became  freemen  in  name,  if  in 
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name  only,  under  Alexander  the  First ; 
and  Xicholas  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign  bestowed  much  attention  upon  a 
^project  which  was  to  apply  to  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  country  where  servitude 
existed.  It  is  said  that  the  present  em¬ 
peror  was,  when  heir  to  the  throne,  by  no 
means  favorable  to  the  project ;  and  that 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  was  its  chief 
partisan  in  the  imperial  family,  while 
Count  Kisseleff,  Count  Rludoff  who  died 
this  year  in  honorable  poverty,  after  hav¬ 
ing  exercised  enormous  power  for  many 
years,  and  General  Bibikoff  who  had  al¬ 
ready  introduced  considerable  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  situation  of  the  peasantry  in 
Kieff,  V‘)lhynia,  and  Podoha,  were  its 
principal  supporters  in  their  immediate 
entourage.  Prince  Dolgoroukoff  tells  in 
the  first  number  of  his  Review  called  Le 
Veridimie.,  a  curious  story  of  the  death- 
l)ed  of  Nicholas,  and  traces  what  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Second  has  done  since,  to  the 
words  of  his  father  upon  that  occasion. 

When  the  emancipation  had  been  fairly 
determined  upon,  the  nobles  w'ere  request¬ 
ed  to  send  in  their  views  as  to  the  way  in 
which  certain  general  principles,  which 
the  emperor  demred  were  to  ne  the  basis 
of  his  great  reform,  should  be  carried  out. 
Forty-six  provincial  committees  labored 
for  eighteen  months  to  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  details,  but  without  arriving  at 
any  result  very  satisfactory  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  afterwards  took  the  affairs 
into  its  own  hands.  Upon  one  point,  and 
.almost  upon  one  only,  were  all  parties 
agreed,  and  that  was  that  no  indemnity 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  proprietors  for  their 
personal  rights  over  the  serfs. 

The  state  of  feeling  which  prevailed 
during  the  transition  period  which  inter¬ 
vened  between  the  announcement  of  the 
intention  of  the  government,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  its  plan,  were  well  described 
to  English  readers  in  the  pages  of  Russia 
by  a  Recent  TVaveller,  a  small  but  vei^' 
remarkable  book  which  was  published  at 
the  office  of  the  Continental  Review  in 
the  year  1859.  The  situation  was  to  the 
last  degree  uneasy,  and  might  have  be¬ 
come  dangerous;  the  government  only 
obeyed  the  dictates  of  common  sense  in 
at  last  taking  the  affair  into  its  own 
hands. 

The  landed  proprietors,  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  one  who  had  perhaps  a  better 
right  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  than  any  other  man,  showed  in  the 
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whole  transaction  all  the  defects  and  all  the 
merits  of  the  Russian  character.  While 
the  method  of  emancipation  was  still  un¬ 
certain,  they  were  most  unpractical  and 
unsatisfactory  in  their  suggestions.  When 
it  was  once  settled,  they  threw  them¬ 
selves  heartily  into  it,  and  have  tried  hon¬ 
estly  to  carry  it  out. 

The  whole  number  of  serfs,  male  and 
female,  in  the  beginning  of  1861,  was 
about  twenty-three  millions,  but  of  these 
considerably  more  than  half  a  million  may 
be  left  out  of  count,  as  the  arrangements 
which  applied  to  them  were  special,  and 
not  those  of  the  general  measure  of  en¬ 
franchisement.  The  22,500,000  serfs  to 
M'horn  that  measure  applied  were  scatter¬ 
ed  for  the  most  part  over  forty-six  govern¬ 
ments  of  European  Russia.  The  except¬ 
ed  governments  were  Archangel,  where 
there  were  hardly  any  serfs,  the  three 
Baltic  provinces  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  under  a  different  regime,  and  the 
district  inhabited  by  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Black  Sea  where  serfdom  never  existed. 
In  Siberia  there  were  in  all  only  3700 
serfs.  Out  of  these  22,500,000,  about 
1,300,000  were  dvorovye,  the  rest  were  or¬ 
dinary  ])easants. 

The  proclamation  of  enfranchisement 
was  issued  on  the  3d  of  March,  1861. 
By  that  proclamation  all  the  serfs  instant¬ 
ly  acquired  personal  liberty  and  civil 
rights,  but  it  remained  to  regulate  the 
relations  between  them  and  their  former 
masters  in  respect  to  the  land.  For  this 
a  period  of  two  years  was  allowed. 

With  a  view  to  effect  this  purpose,  the 
government  created  a  new  body  of  offi¬ 
cials,  answering  somewhat  to  our  justices 
of  the  }>eace,  and  taken  from  amongst  the 
gentry  of  the  country.  On  them  was 
thrown  the  duty  of  arbitrating,  upon  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  principles,  between  the  serfs 
and  their  former  lords,  and  of  seeing  that 
the  deeds  of  agreement  between  these 
parties  were  correctly  drawn  up.  The 
clearest  and  most  succinct  account  of 
what  has  been  done  w’hich  we  can  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  ordinary  reader,  is  the  pam¬ 
phlet  published  b^'  M.  Milutine  last  year 
in  Paris,  and  which  was  originally  read 
as  a  paper  at  the  meeting  of  the  French 
Politico-Economical  Society,  in  May,  1 863. 
M.  Milutine  has  taken  a  very  active  part 
in  devising  and  carrying  out  the  govern¬ 
ment  scheme,  and  no  man  is  better  enti¬ 
tled  to  speak  about  it. 

In  May,  1863,  when  he  read  his  paper 
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before  the  Economists  of  Paris,  nearly  | 
all  the  necessary  agreements  had  been 
drawn  up.  Out  of  112,000  which  had  to 
be  concluded,  110,098  were  already  finish¬ 
ed,  besides  a  number  of  agreements  be¬ 
tween  the  very  small  proprietors  and 
their  serfs.  Authentic  details  had  only 
been  received  with  regard  to  99,420 
agreements.  These  99,420  agreements 
represented  an  equal  number  of  com¬ 
munes,  with  a  male  population  of  8,762,- 
966  ;  out  of  that  number,  48,023  agree¬ 
ments  were  drawn  up  in  consequence  of 
friendly  agreement  between  the  parties, 
and  they  applied  to  a  m.ale  population  of 
3,617,079;  51,397  agreements,  applying 
to  a  male  population  of  6,145,877,  were 
drawn  up  by  the  proprietors,  and  received 
the  sanction  of  certain  provincial  com¬ 
missions  created  for  the  purpose,  and  were 
afterwards  accepted  by  the  serfs,  although 
not  so  freely  as  those  in  the  other  class. 
There  were  three  kinds  of  agreements: 
the  first,  of  which  there  were  30,308,  re¬ 
served  for  the  proj)rietors  provisionally 
the  right  of  corvies  or  forced  labor,  giv¬ 
ing  however  to  the  peasants  the  right  of 
compounding  for  that  forced  labor  by  an 
annual  payment ;  the  second  category, 
which  consisted  of  57,750,  reserved  only 
a  rent  and  abolished  all  corvees;  the  third 
category,  consisting  of  11,302,  abolished 
all  land  relations  whatsoever  between  the 
serfs  and  their  former  lords,  so  that  the 
former  became,  for  a  consideration,  sub¬ 
ject  of  course  to  the  rights  of  the  com¬ 
mune,  absolute  owners  of  the  soil,  or  of 
some  portion  of  the  soil  which  they  had 
formerly  cultivated  as  serfs ;  or,  in  other 
words,  arrived — except  in  so  far  as  the 
commune  still  remains — at  that  position 
to  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Russian 
government,  by  means  of  a  complicated 
system  of  arrangement  of  advances  made 
through  the  bank,  eventually  to  raise  the 
whole  mass  of  the  peasantr;^.  It  may  be 
reckoned  that  already  15.5  per  cent,  of 
the  Russian  serfs  have  become  proprie¬ 
tors,  50.8  pay  the  obrok  or  rent  until  they 
are  able  to  acquire  the  fee-simple  of  their 
lands,  and  33.7  remain  provisionally  sub¬ 
ject  to  forced  labor,  which  may  however 
lie  commuted  for  rent. 

The  dvorovye  received  their  liberty  on 
the  same  day  as  the  others,  but  their  ob'- 
ligations  towards  their  masters  were  pro¬ 
visionally  retained  for  two  years.  These 
obligations  consisted  either  in  household 
or  farm  service  or  in  payment  of  a  rent. 


Many  of  these  serfs  appe.ar  by  a  legal  fic¬ 
tion  to  have  had  their  names  inscribed  on 
the  rolls  of  the  rural  communes,  and  many 
in  this  way  have  become  entitled  to  a 
share  in  the  lands  allotted  to  the  com¬ 
munes  of  serfs  adseripti  glebce ;  others, 
however,  were  not  so  provided  for,  and  in 
this  way  some  think  that  a  dangerous  ele¬ 
ment  ol  pauperism  has  been  introduced. 
This  does  not.  however,  seem  to  be  M. 
Milutine’s  opinion,  and  economists  in  the 
west  of  Europe  will  generally  share  his 
views.  Russia,  during  the  next  genera¬ 
tion,  will  be  a  battle-field  in  w'hich  the 
rival  principles  of  individual  property  and 
Socialism  will  contend  for  the  mastery. 
We  shall  be  well  content  to  see  the  ex¬ 
periment  fairly  tried. 

Among  other  wholesome  changes  which 
may  result  from  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  serfs,  we  should  give  particular  prom¬ 
inence  to  the  great  reenforcement  which 
will  accrue  to  the  class  of  the  resident 
gentry.  Many  persons  who  have  hith¬ 
erto  neglected  their  estates,  now-  find 
themselves  obliged  to  go  to  look  after 
them,  and  it  seems  probable  that  (hiring 
the  next  five  years  necessity  will  cause 
the  landed  proprietors  of  Russia  to  learn 
how  to  make  their  diminished  possessions 
more  productive  under  a  system  of  free 
labor  than  they  ever  were  in  the  bad  old 
times. 

Many  of  the  effects  of  serf-emancipa¬ 
tion  are,  of  course,  extremely  doubtful, 
and  the  ablest  of  those  who  have  studied 
the  question  have  probably  in  store  for 
them  not  a  few  surprises.  No  one  can 
say  to  what  an  extent  the  break-up  of  the 
old  communal  system  may  go,  nor  how 
far  the  love  of  wandering,  which  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  half-nomade  Russian,  may 
ere  long  be  carried.  Then,  again,  is  it  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  peasant  who  has  hitherto  only 
communicated  with  the  State  through  the 
commune  and  his  lord,  will  very  readily 
come  to  understand  the  allegiance  which 
he  now  owes  to  the  law  ?  Will  the  dis¬ 
trict  tribunal  receive  the  same  cheerful 
obedience  as  the  patriarchal  assembly  of 
the  village  ?  Will  not  the  tendency  be 
ever  more  and  more  to  forsake  the  coun¬ 
try  and  to  crowd  into  towns,  to  ex¬ 
change  the  allegiance  to  the  commune  for 
the  ever-changing,  elastic  combinations 
of  the  trades’  associations  or  artels  f 
Will,  again,  the  proprietors  try  to  use 
their  power  in  the  provincial  assemblies 
for  the  ro-introduction  of  serfdom  in  some 
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form  or  other  ?  Time  only  can  answer  1 
these  and  other  questions ;  but  one  thing 
is  certain,  the  abolition  of  serfdom  is  the 
corner-stone  of  all  real  reform  in  Russia. 
If  that  corner-stone  is  displaced,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  foresee  the  consequences,  but 
our  anticipations,  if  anything  of  the  kind 
occurs,  cannot  be  too  gloomy. 

In  tlie  spring  of  1861  a  large  party  was 
gathered  together  at  the  house  of  a  well- 
known  Russian  in  London  to  celebrate 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  It  w’as  a 
meeting  of  a  kind  not  usual  in  our  staid 
metropolis,  for  the  whole  of  the  exterior 
of  the  building  in  which  it  took  place  was 
illuminated,  to  the  astonishment  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  neighborhood.  The  house 
would  have  been  as  gay  within  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  without,  if  it  had  not  l)een 
for  intelligence  w'hich  had  reached  Lon¬ 
don  a  few  hours  before,  and  had  thrown 
a  gloom  over  the  festival. 

It  was  the  news  of  the  first  collision 
between  the  troops  and  the  people  at 
Warsaw.  What  the  news  of  that  trag¬ 
edy  was  to  the  gathering  in  London,  that 
the  Polish  insurrection  has  been  to  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Second.  It  has 
dirameil,  nay,  in  the  minds  of  many  it  has 
altogether  blotted  out,  the  glory  which 
had  accrued  from  the  emancipation.  And 
yet  nothing  can  be  more  utterly  false 
th.an  the  statement  which  is  often  made 
by  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
title  of  friends  of  the  Poles,  that  they 
“  were  driven  to  revolt  by  the  bad  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  last  two  reigns.”  During 
the  whole  reign  of  Nicholas  they  were 
thoroughly  cowed.  Nay,  with  that  utter 
absence  oi  political  tact  which  has  char¬ 
acterized  them  at  so  many  periods  of  their 
history,  they  did  not  even  stir  a  finger 
during  the  Crimean  war,  obeying,  as  they 
now  allege,  the  suggestions  which  they 
received  from  I^aris,  as  if  those  sugges¬ 
tions  would  have  been  really  sufficient  to 
keep  them  quiet,  if  they  had  had  an  or¬ 
ganization  for  purposes  of  revolt,  such 
as  they  afterwards  set  on  foot.  What  the 
Poles  wanted,  it  cannot  be  too  often  re¬ 
peated,  was  not  better  government,  but 
national  independence.  National  inde¬ 
pendence  they  had  a  perfectly  good  right 
to  wish  for,  and  to  demand,  if  ^hey 
thought  they  were  strong  enough  to  ob¬ 
tain  it,  at  the  sw'ord's  point ;  but  to  say 
that  they  were  driven  by  oppression  to 
revolt  is  simply  to  pervert  history. 

Alexander  the  First  returned  to  his 
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own  dominions  after  the  great  peace,  full 
of  the  most  generous  intentions  toward 
Poland.  In  early  life,  while  his  grand¬ 
mother  was  still  alive,  he  had  knit  the 
closest  relations  with  Prince  Adam  Czar- 
toryski,  which  began  in  a  sort  of  stolen 
interview  in  the  Taurida  Gardens  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  ended  in  a  firm  friend¬ 
ship.  At  one  time,  he  even  dreamt  of  re¬ 
annexing  to  I*t>land  those  western  prov¬ 
inces  of  Russia,  which  she  won  back  in 
1772  from  her  old  enemy  and  former  op¬ 
pressor,  but  the  strong  feeling  w’hich  was 
excited  by  this  proposal,  and  which  found 
a  mouthpiece  in  the  historian  Karamsine, 
soon  induced  him  to  dismiss  from  his 
mind  his  half-formed  purpose.  The  lib¬ 
eral  inclinations  of  Alexander  never  hard¬ 
ened,  BO  to  speak,  into  liberal  principles ; 
they  were  velleites,  as  the  French  say, 
nothing  more.  lie  was  ready  to  let 
everybody  have  the  most  perfect  liberty, 
provided  that  that  liberty  was  never  usecl 
except  just  as  he  wished  it.  In  Poland, 
as  elsewhere,  he  was  alwjvys  halting  be¬ 
tween  two  opinions,  and  whilst  with  one 
arm  he  upheld  the  Polish  constitution, 
with  the  other  he  upheld  the  authority  of 
his  half-madman,  half-monster  brother, 
Constantine.  This  righne^  at  once  irritat¬ 
ing  to  national  pride,  and  stimulant  of 
national  hopes,  gave  rise  to  an  extensive 
conspiracy,  which  was  connected  with 
that  of  Pestel,  and  would  have  broken 
out  simultaneously  with  it,  if  a  prenurture 
end  hiid  not  been  put  to  the  designs  of 
that  enterprising  man.  After  the  failure 
of  both  the  Russian  conspiracies,  the 
Poles  determined  to  act  alone,  and  broke 
into  open  revolution  some  years  afterward. 
As  usual,  they  chose  a  most  unlucky  mo¬ 
ment,  and  as  usual  they  were  utterly  de¬ 
feated.  Nicholas,  when  once  fairly  their 
master,  used  his  power  without  a  thought 
of  mercy,  and  every  hope  of  Polish  inde¬ 
pendence  see^jied,  for  a  moment,  to  be  for 
ever  crushed,  except  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  had  escaped  over  the  frontier.  Grad¬ 
ually,  however,  tw'o  tendencies  began  to 
manifest  themselves  among  the  Poles  in 
Poland,  for  we  leave  the  exiles,  who  were 
feeding  on  hope  as  usual,  out  of  account. 
When  Nicholas  w’as  dead,  and  it  became 
possible  to  breathe  freely,  these  two  tend¬ 
encies  showed  themselves  more  openly, 
and  their  representative  men  in  the  early 
years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Second  were  the  Marquis  Wielopolski 
and  Count  Andre  Zamoyski.  The  first 
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of  these,  who  had  been  the  envoy  of  the 
insurrectionary  government  in  England 
in  1831,  was  fully  convinced  that  Poland 
had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  Western  I 
])owers  ;  that  the  time  was  come  for  her 
to  resign  all  ideas  of  political  independ¬ 
ence,  and  to  ask  only  for  administrative 
independence.  The  other  hoped,  by  im¬ 
proving  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
country,  gradually  to  make  it  strong 
enough  to  try  another  fall  with  its  mighty 
neighbor.  The  views  of  these  two  men 
unequally  divided  the  gentry  of  Poland ; 
the  former  h.aving  very  few,  the  latter  very 
m.any  partisans.  lietween  1831  and  1861, 
however,  a  new  power  had  grown  up. 
Something  like  a  middle-ckass  had  been 
called  into  existence.  This  middle-cl.ass 
was  composed  of  the  so-called  lesser  nobil¬ 
ity  (an  absurd  term  which  we  use  for  want 
of  a  better,  although  the  persons  who  com¬ 
posed  it  were  chiefly  in  tne  position  of  the 
humbler  portion  of  the  middle-class  in  Eng¬ 
land),  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Catholic 
clergy.  The  men  of  enterprise  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  class,  from  various  motives,  but  above 
all  from  a  very  natural  and  laudable  patri¬ 
otic  sentiment,  were  excessively  anxious 
for  a  national  independence,  and  they  kept 
up  the  closest  relations  possible  with  the 
democratic  section  of  the  emigration ; 
while  what  we  may  call  the  aristocratic 
section  of  the  emigration  was  in  equally 
close  connection  with  the  party  of  Count 
Andre  Zamoyski.  The  rule  of  Alexander 
the  Second  in  Poland  at  the  beginning  of  1 
his  reign  was  milder  than  anything  that 
had  been  known  since  the  death  of  his  un¬ 
cle,  and  encouraged  by  the  comparative 
mildness  of  his  government,  and  hopefid 
of  great  convulsions  in  Russia  as  the  result 
of  stirring  the  serf  question,  both  the 
Zamoyski  party  and  the  democratic  party 
praved  and  worked. 

■^he  former  had  for  their  chief  organ  the 
Agricultural  Society.  The  latter  gradu¬ 
ally  wove  a  great  secret  conspiracy  extend¬ 
ing  over  the  whole  of  Poland,  and  con¬ 
nected  by  invisible  threads  with  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  party  in  most  continental  countries. 
Presently  demonstrations  of  a  religious 
character  took  [dace.  The  government, 
at  once  afraid  of  being  inhuman,  and  afraid 
of  .allowing  the  movement  to  get  too  strong 
for  it,  wavered  and  took  h.alf-measures. 
Things  got  more  and  more  aharming,  and 
at  last  un.armed  multitudes  were  .attacked 
in  the  streets  of  Warsaw,  and  the  first 
blood  was  shed.  Then  began  the  period 


of  which  M.  de  Mont.alcmbert  gave  an  ac-  ' 
count  to  Europe  in  the  eloquent  and  sen¬ 
timental  pages  of  La  Nation  en  deuil. 

I  Every  day  through  1861  and  1862  the 
excitement  in  Poland  grew  more  intense, 
and  the  determination  of  Russia  to  hold 
her  own,  more  savage.  It  was  perfectly 
clear  that  the  breaking  out  of  a  deadly 
struggle  was  only  a  question  of  time.  The 
beginning  of  the  year  1863  saw  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Poland  in  the  hands  of  the 
Marquis  Wielopolski.  Holding  the  views 
which  he  held,  there  was  nothing  which 
he  so  much  dreaded  as  the  outbreak  of  a 
revolution.  Standing  aloof  from  the  great 
mass  of  his  countrymen,  and  thinking  the 
Zamoyski  party  and  the  democratic  party 
equ.ally  unwise,  he  fondly  hoped  to  be  able 
to  save  his  country  in  spite  of  them  both. 
Haughty  to  an  excess,  he  was  restrained 
by  neither  affection  nor  pity  from  doing 
what  api>eared  to  him  to  be  abstractly 
best.  Clear-sighted  and  able,  but  desti¬ 
tute  of  political  tact,  he  did  not  feel  that 
it  is  impossible  to  save  a  nation  .against 
its  will,  and  that -his  only  proper  course 
would  have  been  to  retire  from  a  [losition 
where  he  could  do  no  good,  and  to  le.ave 
the  sanguine  Poles  and  the  grimly-resolved 
Russians  to  the  only  arbitrament  which 
they  could  accept. 

He  decided  otherwise,  and  fancied  that, 
by  a  stroke  of  state-craft,  he  would  get  out 
of  his  difficulties. 

Since  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war  there 
!  had  been  no  conscription  in  Russia  or  in 
Poland,  but  a  new  one  had  been  ordered 
for  the  beginning  of  1 863.  Between  the 
close  of  the  Crimean  war  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  1863,  anew  law  h.ad  been 
passed,  by  which  the  old  system  of  conscrip¬ 
tion  in  Poland,  under  which  the  government 
had  the  power  of  Caking  any  one  it  pleased, 
had  been  done  away  with,  and  a  system 
like  the  French  had  been  introduced.  In 
order  to  carry  this  out,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  collect  large  bodies  of  men  in 
the  towns  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  lots, 
and  Wielopolski  saw  clearly  that  if  this 
was  done,  the  revolution  Avhich  he  so 
much  dreaded,  as  likely  to  prove  absolutely 
fatal  to  the  country,  would  immediately 
bre^  out.  He  determined,  therefore,  de¬ 
liberately  to  break  the  law,  and  to  cause 
the  conscription  to  be  made  after  the  old 
fashion,  with  a  view  to  get  into  his  power, 
and  to  draft  off  into  the  army,  the  persons 
whom  he  thought  most  dangerous.  His 
secret  was  badly  kept,  and  his  coup-d'itat 
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utterly  failed,  for  many  of  those  whom  he 
most  desired  to  seize  escaped,  and  getting 
into  the  woods,  began  the  insurrection. 
The  broad  outlines  of  the  history  of  what 
followed  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  newspapers.  Through  the  whole 
of  last  year  the  hopes  of  the  revolutionists 
were  buoyed  up  by  expectations  of  assist¬ 
ance  from  abroad,  and  more  especially 
from  France.  When,  however,  Austria, 
which  hiid  connived  at  the  export  of  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  across  her  frontier, 
rlianged  her  policy,  and  began  to  be  as 
severe  in  her  repression  as  the  Russians 
themselves,  all  reasonable  Poles  saw  that 
the  game  was  up — a  conclusion  to  which 
less  interested  observers  had  come  some 
months  before. 

Now  that  all  is  over,  we  do  not  care  to 
criticise  the  conduct  eitlier  of  our  own  gov¬ 
ernment  or  of  any  other,  with  regard  to  the 
Polish  question ;  but  we  do  wish  to  press 
upon  all  serious  political  students  the  im¬ 
portance  of  coming  really  to  understand 
the  difficulties  of  this  question,  so  that  when 
next  the  affairs  of  Poland  come  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  they  may  be  able  to  give  some 
advice  which  will  be  worth  listening  to 
upon  the  subject.  They  will  be  met  at  the 
outset  by  one  great  difficulty.  There  is 
no  really  good  book  about  Poland,  answer¬ 
ing,  for  example,  to  Mr.  Paget’s  work  on 
Hungary.  The  late  war  has  brought  into 
existence  several  livres  de  circomtance^  of 
which  far  the  best  is  Mr.  Bullock’s  inter¬ 
esting  and  well-written  Polish  Experien¬ 
ce*^  written  from  the  insurgent  point  of 
view ;  with  which  may  be  compared  Mr 


O’Brien’s  book  written  in  the  interest  of 
the  victors.  A  paper  in  Vacation  Tourists 
by  the  Cambridge  Public  Orator,  two  ar¬ 
ticles  which  appeared  last  autumn  in  the 
Spectator  and  the  National  Review,  and 
a  series  which  appeared  in  lilackicoocVs 
Magazine,  may  also  bo  mentioned.  What 
we  want,  however,  before  we  can  form  any 
very  definite  opinions  about  the  future  of 
Poland,  is  a  book  of  a  quite  different  kind : 
a  book  which  shall  sum  up  all  the  resources 
belonging  to  the  one  party  and  the  other, 
which  shall  point  out  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  Russia’s  assimilating  Poland,  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  Poland’s  becom¬ 
ing  reconciled  to  Russia,  and  after  having 
gone  minutely  into  all  this,  shall  attempt 
to  strike  the  balance  and  say,  whether  any 
future  Polish  insurrection  will  or  will  not 
deserve  the  sympathies  of  the  liberal  party 
in  Europe?  Do  those  who  struggle  for 


Polish  independence  follow  a  reasonable 
instinct  which  will  one  day  lead  them  to 
attain  what  they  desire ;  or  has  the  time 
come  when  they  must  submit  for  ever  to 
that  “inexorable  necessity,”  the  idea  of 
which  enraged  the  Emigration  so  much 
when  that  phrase  was  used  last  January 
with  reference  to  the  war  which  was  then 
drawing  to  a  close  ? 

It  is  not  only  from  sympathy  for  a  brave 
and  unhappy  race,  but  because  we  are 
anxious  to  see  Russia  far  greater  than  she 
is,  that  we  long  for  some  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangement  of  her  Polish  difficulty.  When, 
however,  we  ask  what  is  to  be  done  ?  a 
load  of  despondency  settles  down  upon  us. 
The  struggle  which  has  just  ceased,  has 
left  behind  the  embers  of  a  conflagration 
more  terrible  than  that  which  has  Lately 
blazed.  Uve  years  ago  many  enlightened 
Russians  wished  to  give  up  the  kingdom. 
Few'  indeed  would  venture  to  propose  that 
now,  for  there  flows  between  Warsaw  and 
Moscow'  a  stream  of  blood  too  w'ide  and 
deep  for  messages  of  peace  to  cross.  An¬ 
other  generation  will,  how'ever,  soon  grow 
up  which  has  forgotten  the  past.  That  is 
the  only  hope ;  but  it  is  a  faint  one.  The 
Russians,  under  the  able  guidance  of  M. 
Milutine,  have  lately  introduced  into  the 
kingdom  a  territorial  arrangement  as  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  peasants  as  unfavorable  to 
the  landed  proprietors.  Their  intention 
has  been  to  conciliate  the  sympathies  of 
that  class  which  was  least  concerned  in  the 
insurrection.  Will  they  succeed?  It  is 
more  than  doubtful. 

The  peasants  did  not  take  a  very  active 
part  in  the  national  movement — not  be¬ 
cause  they  liked  the  Russian  government 
— not  because  they  had  any  great  dislike 
to  the  gentry,  but  because  they  had  not 
sufficient  education  to  come  within  the 
spell  of  Polish  nationality.  Wealth,  how¬ 
ever,  will  bring  education,  and  w’ith  edu¬ 
cation  that  spell  will  come.  The  year 
1888  may  find  Russia  face  to  face  with  an 
insurrection  as  much  more  formidable  than 
that  of  1803  as  it  w'as,  teste  Mouravieff, 
more  formidable  than  that  of  1831.  We 
are  quite  ready,  nay,  only  too  anxious  to 
be  convinced  that  there  is  a  happy  future 
for  Poland ;  but  nothing  that  we  have  ever 
heard  either  from  the  partisans  of  the  in¬ 
surrection,  or  from  the  partisans  of  Russia, 
leads  us  to  hope  that  either  are  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  others,  and  so  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  state,  so  to  speak,  of  stable  equi¬ 
librium.  Poland  must  remain,  w'e  fear,  the 
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Ireland  of  Russia,  as  much  more  perplex¬ 
ing  than  our  Ireland  as  Russia  is  larger 
than  Great  Britain.  The  fathers  have 
eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children’s 
teeth  are  set  on  edge.  Well  will  that 
Russian  deserve  of  his  country  who  can 
in  any  w’ay  rid  her  of  this  terrible  embar- 
ra.ssment. 

Of  course,  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  it  is  not  a  positive  advantage  to 
AV’^estern  Europe  that  Russia,  for  some 
time  to  come,  till  she  has  transformed  her¬ 
self  into  a  thoroughly  civilized  state, 
should  have  a  joint  in  her  armor  through 


which  she  can  always  be  attacked  with 
deadly  effect.  Nay,  looking  only  to  the 
interests  of  the  rest  of  continental  Europe, 
it  would  probably  be  exceedingly  desira¬ 
ble  to  have  a  small  State  bitterly  hostile 
to  Russia  interposed  between  Germany 
and  that  country.  The  question  is  not, 
however,  is  this  desirable,  but  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  ?  and  if  so,  is  it  worth  the  sacrifices 
which  Western  Europe  w’ould  have  to 
make  in  order  to  obtain  it?  We  are  far 
from  disposed  to  answer  that  last  question 
by  an  absolute  negative. 

[concluded  in  next  number.] 


DR.  LIVINGSTO 


[This  celebrated  traveller  returned  just  in  time 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  British  As-soeiation  at 
Bath,  before  which  he  delivered  an  address  of  un¬ 
usual  interest  concerning  his  travels.  It  was  de¬ 
livered  in  the  theatre  (Sir  R.  Murchison  in  the 
chair)  to  an  immense  audience,  and  at  the  same 
hour — so  great  was  the  interest  felt  in  it — it  was 
read  to  another  large  assembly.  The  president 
remarked,  at  the  close  of  the  address,  “  that  Dr, 
Livingstone  had  not  told  them  that  tlie  steamer 
which  he  had  built  at  his  own  expense  cost  no  less 
than  £6000  of  his  own  money.  For  these  reasons, 
in  addition  to  those  which  he  had  already  advanced, 
he  hoiK'd  the  British  Association  would  think  it 
desirable  to  recomfiense  such  a  man,  who  had  his 
whole  heart  in  this  great  work.”  The  Mayor  of 
Bath  then  briefly,  but  eloquently,  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Dr.  Livingstone.  “  lie  came  forwartl, 
in  Ids  oflicial  capacity,”  he  said,  “  to  thank  their 
illustrious  guest  for  coming  among  them  that  even¬ 
ing.  He  came  forward  to  thank  him  for  his  long, 
his  arduous,  and  his  self-denying  labors  in  the  cause 
of  science ;  but  their  deepest  latitude  was  due  to 
him  for  that  in  whatever  he  nad  done,  and  wher¬ 
ever  he  had  been,  he  had  always  had  in  view  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  heartily  con¬ 
curred  in  all  that  had  been  said  by  the  president 
in  regard  to  the  duty  of  the  government  towards 
Dr.  Livingstone,  and  it  would  be  an  eternal  shame 
if  this  great  country  did  not  afford  Dr.  I.iu'ingstone 
the  means  to  go  on  with  the  work  for  which  he  was 
so  eminently  fitted.” 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  readers  of  the  EcLEmc 
will  deem  us  fortunate  in  being  able  to  present  them, 
at  so  early  a  day,  this  interesting  Address. — £d. 

E(  LECTIC.] 

Iw  order  that  the  remarks  I  have  to  of¬ 
fer  may  be  clearly  understood,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  to  mind  some  things  which 
took  place  previous  to  the  Zambesi  expe¬ 
dition  being  sent  out ;  and  most  of  you 
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are,  no  doubt,  aware  that,  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  Lake  Segami  and  the  well- 
watered  country  in  which  the  Makololo 
dwell,  the  idea  prevailed  that  a  large 
part  of  the  interior  of  Africa  was  com¬ 
posed  of  vast  sandy  deserts,  into  which 
rivers  ran  and  were  lost.  In  a  journey 
from  sea  to  sea,  across  the  continent, 
somewhat  north  of  the  lake  first  discover¬ 
ed,  it  was  found  that  there,  too,  the  coun¬ 
try  was  well  -  w’atered.  Large  tracts  of 
fertile  soil  were  covered  with  forest,  and 
occupied  by  a  considerable  population. 
We  had  then  the  form  of  the  continent 
revealed  to  be  an  elevated  plateau,  some¬ 
what  depressed  in  the  centre,  wdth  fis¬ 
sures  at  the  sides,  by  which  the  rivers  es¬ 
caped  to  the  sea ;  and  this  great  fact  in 
physical  geography  can  never  be  referred 
to  without  mentioning  the  remarkable 
hypothesis  by  which  the  distinguished 
President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety  (Sir  R.  Murchison)  clearly  delineat¬ 
ed  it  before  it  was  verified  by  actual  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  altitudes  of  the  country 
and  courses  of  the  river.  It  was  publish¬ 
ed  in  one  of  his  famous  anniversary  ad¬ 
dresses  ;  and  he  has  been  equally  happy  in 
his  last  address  in  pointing  out  the  ancient 
geological  condition  of  the  interior  of  this 
continent,  as  probably  the  oldest  in  the 
world — a  fact  we,  who  were  on  the  spot, 
could  but  dimly  guess.  But  he  seems  to 
have  the  faculty  of  collecting  facts  from 
every  source,  and  concentrating  them  into 
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a  focus  in  a  way  no  one  else  can  accom-  icy  came  into  oi)eration.  It  seemed  to 
plish  (cheers).  We  understand  it  only  me,  therefore,  that,  as  the  Portuguese 
after  he  has  made  it  all  plain  in  his  study  government  professed  itself  willing  to 
at  home.  Then  followed  the  famous  trav-  aid  in  o])ening  the  country,  and  we  had 
els  of  Dr.  Barth  and  Francis  Galton.  a  large  river,  the  Zambesi,  which  being 
The  most  interesting  discoveries  of  Lake  full  when  I  first  descended,  it  seemed  a 
Zanganyika  and  Victoria  Nyawya,  of  famous  inlet  to  the  higher  lands  and  in- 
Captain  Burton  and  Captain  Speke,  whose  terior  generally.  I  knew  the  natives  to 
sad  loss  we  all  now  so  deeply  deplore,  and  |  be  almost  all  fond  of  trading,  and,  when 
again,  of  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Ayassa;  the  1  away  from  the  influence  of  the  slave-trade, 
discoveries  of  Van  der  Decken  and  sev-  friendly  and  mild ;  the  soil  fertile,  and 
eral  others,  but  last  of  all,  the  grand  dis-  cotton  and  other  products  widely  culti- 
covery  of  the  main  source  of  the  Nile,  vated.  It  therefore  appeared  to  me  that 
which  every  Englishman  must  feel  proud  if  I  could  open  this  region  to  lawful  com- 
to  know  w.as  accomplished  by  our  coun-  merce,  I  should  supplement  the  efforts  of 
trymen  Speke  and  Grant.  In  all  this  ex-  our  cruisers  in  the  same  way  as  has  been 
ploration,  the  main  object  in  view  has  not  done  by  traders  and  missionaries  on  the 
been  merely  to  discover  objects  of  nine  west  coast,  and  perform  a  good  service  to 
days’  wonder — to  gaze,  and  be  gazed  at  Africa  and  to  England.  To  accomplish 
by  barbarians — I  would  not  give  a  fig  to  this  was  the  main  object  of  the  Zambesi 
discover  even  a  tribe  with  tails!— but,  in  expedition,  and  in  sjieaking  of  what  was 
proceeding  to  the  west  coast  to  find  a  done,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  Dr.  Kirk, 
path  to  the  sea,  whereby  lawful  com-  Mr.  Livingstone,  and  others,  composed  it ; 
merce  might  be  introduced  to  aid  mission-  and  when  I  speak  in  the  plural  number  I 
ary  efforts,  I  was  very  much  struck  by  ob-  mean  them,  and  wish  to  bear  testimony 
serving  that  the  decided  influence  of  that  to  the  zeal  and  untiring  energy  with 
which  is  known  as  Lord  Palmerston’s  which  my  companions  worked.  They 
policy,  existed  several  hundreds  of  miles  were  never  daunted  by  difficulties,  dan- 
from  the  ocean.  I  found  piracy  had  been  |  gers,  nor  hard  fare,  and  were  their  ser- 
abolished,  and  that  the  slave-trade  had  '  vices  re<iuired  in  any  other  capacity,  might 
been  so  far  suppressed  as  to  be  spoken  of  be  relied  on  to  perform  their  duty.  The 
as  a  thing  of  the  past ;  that  lawful  com-  first  discovery  we  made  was  a  navigable 
merce  had  increased  from  £20,000  in  ivo-  entrance  to  the  Zambesi,  about  a  degree 
ry  and  gold  dust  to  between  two  and  west  of  the  Quillimane  river,  which  had 
three  millions — one  million  of  which  was  always  been  represented  as  the  mouth  of 
in  palm  oil,  to  our  own  country ;  that  the  Zambesi,  in  order,  as  some  main- 
over  t  wenty  missions  had  been  est-ablish-  tained,  that  the  men  -  of  -  war  might  be 
ed,  with  schools  in  which  twelve  thousand  induced  to  watch  the  false  mouth,  while 
pupils  were  taught ;  that  life  and  proper-  I  slaves  were  ijuietly  shipped  from  the  real 
ty  were  secure  on  the  coast,  and  coinpara-  j  mouth.  This  mist.ake  has  lately  been 
live  peace  established  in  large  portions  of  j  propagated  in  a  map  by  the  Colonial 
the  interior ;  and  all  this  was  at  a  time  Minister  of  Portugal.  On  ascending 
when,  from  reading  the  speeches  of  well-  Zambesi,  M’e  found  that  the  Portuguese 
informed  gentlemen  at  home,  I  had  come  authorities,  to  whom  their  government 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  cruisers  had  h.ad  kindly  commended  us,  had  nearly  all 
done  nothing  but  aggravate  the  evils  of  fled  down  to  the  sea  coast,  and  the  coun- 
the  slave-trade.  try  was  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  many 

Well,  not  finding  what  I  wished  by  of  whom,  by  their  brands,  we  saw  had 
going  to  the  west  coast,  I  came  down  been  Slaves.  As  they  were  all  quite 
the  Zambesi  to  the  east  coast,  and  there  friendly  with  us,  we  proceeded  to  our 
I  found  the  country  sealed  up.  The  same  work,  and  ascended  the  river  in  a  little 
efforts  had  been  made  by  our  cruisers  here  steamer,  which,  having  been  made  of 
as  on  the  west  coast,  but  in  consequence  steel  plates,  a  material  never  before  tried, 
of  foreigners  being  debarred  from  enter-  and  with  an  engine  and  boiler,  the  sweep¬ 
ing  the  country,  neither  tr.aders  nor  mis-  ings  of  some  shop,  very  soon  failed  us. 
sionaries  had  established  themselves.  The  Indeed,  the  common  canoes  of  the  country 
trade  was  only  in  a  little  ivory,  and  gold  passed  us  with  ease,  and  the  people  in 
dust,  and  slaves;  just  as  it  was  on  the  them  looked  back,  wondering  what  this 
west  coast  before  Lord  Palmerston’s  pol-  puffing,  asthmatic  thing  could  mean.  The 
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crocodiles  thought  it  was  a  land  animal 
swimming,  and  rushed  at  it  in  hopes  of 
having  a  feast.  The  river,  for  the  first 
three  hundred  miles,  is  from  half  a-mile  to 
three  miles  wide.  I)uring  half  the  year 
the  water  is  abundant  and  deep  ;  during 
the  other  half,  or  the  dry  season,  it  is  very 
shallow,  but,  with  properly  -  constructed 
vessels,  much  use  might  be  made  of  it 
during  the  whole  of  ordinary  years.  We 
proceeded  as  soon  as  we  could  to  the 
rapids  above  Zette,  our  intention  having 
originallv  been  to  go  up  as  far  as  the 
Great  Victoria  Falls,  and  do  what  we 
could  with  the  Makololo,  but  our  steamer 
could  not  steam  a  four-knot  current.  We 
then  turned  off  to  an  affluent  of  the  Zam¬ 
besi,  which  flows  into  it  about  one  hun- 1 
dred  miles  from  the  sea ;  it  is  called  the  j 
Shire,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  never 
exi)lored  by  any  European  before.  It  flows 
in  a  valley  about  tw’o  hundred  miles  long 
and  twenty  broad.  Ranges  of  hills  shut 
in  the  laiuiscape  on  both  sides,  while  the 
river  itself  winds  excessively  among 
marshes ;  in  one  of  these  we  counted 
eight  hundred  elephant.s,  all  in  sight  at 
one  time.  The  population  was  very 
large;  crowds  of  natives,  armed  with 
bows  and  poisoned  arrows,  lined  the 
banks,  and  seemed  disposed  to  resent 
any  injury  that  might  be  inflicted.  But 
by  care  and  civility  we  gave  them  no  oc¬ 
casion  for  commencing  hostilities,  though 
they  were  once  just  on  the  point  fc^f 
discharging  their  arrows.  On  a  second 
visit  they  were  more  friendly,  and  the 
women  and  children  appeared.  We  had 
so  far  gained  their  confidence  that  we 
left  the  steamer  at  Murchison’s  Cataract. 
])r.  Kirk  and  I  proceeding  on  foot  to  the 
N.N.E.,  discovered  Lake  Shirwa.  This 
lake  is  not  large ;  it  is  said  to  have  no 
outlet,  and  this  is  probably  the  case,  for 
its  water  is  brackish  ;  it  abounds  in  fish, 
hippopotami,  and  leeches.  The  scenery 
around  is  very  beautiful,  the  mountains 
on  the  east  rising  to  a  height  of  eight  or 
nine  thousand  feet. 

We  were  now  among  iSIanganja,  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  not  been  visited  by  Euro- 
|>eans,  and  as  I  am  often  asked  what  sort  of 
folk  these  savages  are,  I  may  answer  they 
were  as  low  as  any  wo  ever  met,  except 
bushmen,  yet  they  all  cultivate  the  soil  for 
their  sustenance.  They  raise  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  and  another 
grain,  which  grow's  in  a  stalk  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  with  grain  very  much 


like  the  hemp-seed  given  to  canaries,  and 
called  by  the  Arabs  dura  (Jlo’lcus  gorg- 
hum) ;  another  kind  of  grain  (tennise- 
tum);  several  kinds  of  beans,  pumpkins, 
and  melons ;  cucumbers,  from  the  seeds  of 
which  a  fine  oil  is  extracted;  cassava, 
from  which  our  tapioca  is  made ;  ground¬ 
nuts,  which  yield  an  oil  fit  for  cooking ; 
castor-oil,  with  which  they  anoint  their 
bodies ;  and  tc^acco  and  Indian  hemp  for 
smoking.  Th  J^labor  in  the  field  seemed 
to  be  performed  by  the  whole  family,  men, 
women,  and  children  being  generally  seen 
in  the  fields  together.  Each  family  had  a 
patch  of  cotton,  just  as  our  forefathers 
had  each  a  patch  of  lint,  and  this  cotton 
was  spun  and  woven  by  the  men,  while 
the  women  malted  and  ground  the  corn, 
and  made  the  beer.  Near  many  of  the 
villages,  furnaces  were  erected  for  smelt¬ 
ing  iron  from  the  ore,  and  excellent  hoes 
were  made  very  cheap.  All  were  very 
;  eager  traders,  and  very  few  were  hunters, 
so  they  can  scarcely  be  called  savages, 
though  without  a  doubt  they  were  de¬ 
graded  enough.  Their  life  has  always 
ap()eared  to  me  to  be  one  of  fear.  They 
may  be  attacked  by  other  tribes,  and  sold 
into  slavery ;  and  the  idea  this  brings  is, 
that  they  will  be  taken  away,  fattened, 
and  eaten  by  the  whites.  The  slave- 
trader  calls  them  beasts  and  savages,  and 
they  believe  the  slave-traders  to  be  canni¬ 
bals.  They  also  live  in  fear  of  witchcraft, 
and  suspected  persons  are  frequently  com¬ 
pelled  to  drink  the  ordeal  water,  which  is 
just  about  as  sensible  a  means  of  detect¬ 
ing  witches  as  our  former  mode  of  duck¬ 
ing  in  a  pond.  If  the  suspected  person 
vomits,  she  is  innocent ;  if  not,  guilty ; 
and  yet  we  laugh  heartily  at  our  fore¬ 
fathers’  believing  that  the  woman  who 
sank  in  the  pond  was  innocent,  and  guilty 
if  she  swam — just  as  monomaniacs  do 
with  their  illusions.  Cultivating  large 
tracts  of  land  for  grain,  a  favorite  way  of 
using  the  produce  is  to  convert  it  into 
beer.  It  is  not  very  intoxicating,  but 
when  they  consume  large  quantities  they 
do  become  a  little  elevated.  When  a 
family  brews  a  large  quantity,  the  friends 
and  neighbors  are  invited  to  drink,  and 
bring  their  hoes  with  them.  They  let  ofl’ 
the  excitement  in  merrily  hoeing  their 
friend’s  field.  At  other  times  they  con¬ 
sume  large  quantities  for  the  same  object 
as  our  regular  topers  at  home.  AVe  en¬ 
tered  one  village,  and  found  the  people  all 
tipsy  together.  On  seeing  us,  the  men 
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tried  to  induce  the  women  to  run  away, 
but  the  ladies  too,  were,  as  we  mildly  put 
it,  “  a  little  overcome,”  and  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  tkeir  running.  The  village  doctor 
arranged  matters  by  bringing  a  large  pot 
of  the  liquid,  with  the  intention,  apparent¬ 
ly,  of  reducing  us  to  the  general  level. 
Well,  the  people  generally,  if  we  except 
the  coast  tribes,  are  very  much  like  these, 
without  the  drunkennes^  Wherever  the 
tzetze  exists  the  people  possess  no  cattle, 
as  this  insect  proves  fatal  to  all  domestic 
animals,  except  the  goat,  man,  and  don¬ 
key.  Its  bite  does  no  harm  to  man  nor  to 
the  donkey,  though  one  we  took  through 
a  tzetze  district  did  die,  probably  from 
over-fatigue.  We  made  no  discovery  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  curious  poison  in¬ 
jected  by  the  insect,  nor  could  we  find  out 
where  it  laid  its  eggs.  Where  the  slave- 
trade  is  unknown,  the  cattle  are  the  only 
cause  of  war.  The  Makololo  will  travel 
a  month  for  the  sake  of  lifting  cattle ;  this 
is  not  considered  stealing,  and  when  the 
question  is  put,  why  should  you  lift  what 
does  not  belong  to  you  ?  they  return  the 
Scotch  answer,  why  should  these  Alaka- 
loko,  or  black  fellows,  possess  cattle  if  they 
can’t  defend  them  ?  Having  secured  the 
good  will  of  all  the  people  below  and  ad¬ 
jacent  to  Murchison’s  Cataracts,  we  next 
proceeded  further  north,  and  discovered 
the  Shire  flowing  in  a  broad  gentle  stream 
out  to  Lake  Nyassa,  about  sixty  miles 
above  the  cataracts.  The  country  on  each 
side  of  the  river  and  l;ike  rises  up  in  what, 
from  below,  seem  ranges  of  mountains, 
but  when  they  have  been  ascended  they 
turn  out  to  be  elevated  plateaux— cool  and 
well  watered  with  streams.  To  show  the 
difference  of  temperature,  we  were  drink¬ 
ing  the  water  of  the  Shire  at  eighty-four 
degrees,  and  by  one  day’s  march  up  the 
ascent,  of  between  3000  and  4000  feet, 
we  had  it  at  sixty-five  degrees,  or  nineteen 
degrees  lower.  It  felt  as  if  iced.  We 
had  no  trouble  with  the  4>eople.  No  dues 
were  levied,  nor  fines  demanded,  though 
the  Manganja  were  quite  independent  in 
their  bearing  toward  us,  and  strikingly 
different  from  what  they  afterwards  be¬ 
came.  Our  operations  were  confined 
chiefly  to  gaining  the  friendship  of  the 
different  tribes,  and  imparting  what  in¬ 
formation  we  could,  with  a  view  to  induce 
them  to  cultivate  cotton  for  exportation. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  each 
family  had  its  own  cotton  patch ;  some  of 
these  were  of  considerable  extent ;  one 
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!  field,  close  to  Zedzane  Cataract,  I  lately 
found  to  be  six  hundred  and  thirty  paces 
on  one  side,  and  the  cotton  was  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  not  requiring  replanting  oft- 
ener  than  once  in  three  years,  and  no  fear 
of  injury  by  frost.  After  careful  exami¬ 
nation,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  reasserting 
that  we  have  there  one  of  the  finest  cot¬ 
ton  fields  in  the  world. 

In  remonstrating  with  the  chiefs  against 
selling  their  people  into  slavery,  they  jus¬ 
tified  themselves  on  the  plea  that  none 
were  sold  except  criminals.  The  crimes 
may  not  always  be  very  great,  but  I  con¬ 
jecture,  from  the  extreme  ugliness  of  many 
slaves,  that  they  are  the  degraded  crim¬ 
inal  classes ;  and  it  is  not  fair  to  take  the 
typical  negro  from  among  them,  any  more 
than  it  would  be  to  place  “  Bill  Sykes,”  or 
some  of  Punch’s  garotters,  as  the  typical 
John  Bull.  For  years  I  had  been  looking 
out  for  the  typical  negro,  and  never  felt 
satisfied  that  I  had  got  him ;  for  many  of 
them  are  the  pictures  of  the  old  Assyri¬ 
ans  ;  others,  barring  color,  which  we  soon 
forget,  closely  resemble  acquaintances  at 
home.  But  Mr.  Winwoode  Head,  in  his 
work  Savage  Africa^  seems  to  have  light¬ 
ed  right  on  the  head  of  this  idea,  in  say¬ 
ing  that  no  typical  negro  is  seen  in  the 

Eortraits  and  monuments  of  the  ancient 
Igyptians.  When  we  had  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  good  will  of  the  people  which 
crowded  the  whole  Shire  vallev,  the  mis¬ 
sion,  under  the  late  Bishop  5lackenzie, 
came  into  the  country.  Dr.  Kirk  had 
performed  a  journey  from  the  Murchison 
Cataracts  across  to  Zette,  a  Portuguese 
village  upon  the  Zambesi.  Slave  hunters 
then  were  sent  along  Dr.  Kirk’s  route  by 
the  sanction  of  the  present  government, 
and  calling  themselves  “my  children.” 
The  scamps !  They  joined  themselves  to 
another  tribe  called  Ajawa,  then  in  the 
act  of  migrating  from  the  southeast,  and 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  take  slaves 
annually  down  to  Quillimane,  and  other 
settlements  on  the  coast.  Furnishing  the 
Ajawa  with  arms  and  ammunition  they 
found  it  easy  to  drive  those  who  were 
armed  only  with  bows  and  arrows  before 
them.  When  Dr.  Kirk,  Mr.  Charles  Liv¬ 
ingstone,  and  I  went  up  to  show  Bishop 
Mackenzie  on  to  the  highlands,  we  met  a 
party  of  these  Portuguese  slaves  coming 
with  eighty-four  captives  bound  and  led 
towards  Zette.  The  head  of  the  party 
we  knew  perfectly,  having  had  him  in  our 
employment  in  Zette.  No  force  was  em- 
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ployed,  for  even  the  slaves  of  the  gover- '  clmrcliman, dissenter, learned ornnlearned, 
nor  knew  that  they  were  doing  wrong,  and  ,  liboiul  or  bigoted,  would  certainly  become 
fled,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  captives  on  '  a  blessing  by  introducing  a  better  system 
our  hands.  Hishop  Mackenzie  received  '  than  that  which  has  prevailed  for  ages, 
them  gladly,  and  in  a  fertile  country,  with  '  We  conducted  Bisho[)  Mackenzie  and 
land  free,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  !  party  up  to  the  highlands,  and,  after 
might,  by  training  some  sixty  boys  to  spending  three  or  four  days  with  them, 
habits  of  industry,  have  rendered  his  mis-  returned,  and  never  had  any  more  con- 
sion  independent,  as  far  as  native  support  ,  n(!Ction  with  the  conduct  of  that  mission, 
was  concerned.  Having  been  engaged  in  ;  We  carried  a  boat  past  Murchison’s  Cata- 
the  formation  of  two  missions  in  another  |  racts.  By  these  the  river  descends  at 
part  of  the  country,  and  having  been  fa- 1  five  different  leaps,  of  great  beauty,  1200 
miliar  with  the  history  of  several,  I  never  :  feet  in  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles, 
knew  a  mission  undertaken  under  more  .4bove  that  we  have  sixty  miles  of  fine 
favorable  auspices.  This  would  be  the  deep  rivers,  flowing  placidly  out  of  Lake 
opinion  of  all  who  have  commenced  sim-  Agassa.  As  we  sailed  into  this  fine  fresh- 
ilar  enterprises  in  otlier  ])arts,  and  it  w.as  water  lake,  we  were  naturally  anxious  to 
that  of  the  good  bishop  himself.  lie  was  know  its  depth  —  ten,  twelve,  twenty, 
so  thoroughly  unselfish,  and  of  such  a  ge-  thirty  fathoms — then  no  bottom  ivith  all 
nial  disposition,  that  he  soon  gained  the  i  onr  line,  and  John  Neil,  our  sailor,  at  last 
confidence  of  people,  and  this  is  the  first  i  pronounced  it  fit  for  the  Great  Eastern  to 
great  step  to  success.  The  best  way  of  sail  in.  We  touched  the  bottom  in  a  bay 
treating  these  degraded  people  must  al- ;  with  a  line  of  one  hundred  fathoms,  and  a 
ways  be  very  much  like  that  which  is  '  mile  out,  could  find  no  bottom  at  one 
pursued  in  ragged  schools.  Their  bodily  j  hundred  and  sixteen  fathoms.  It  con- 
wants  must  be  attended  to  as  the  basis  of,  tains  plenty  of  fish,  and  great  numbers  of 
all  efforts  at  their  elevation.  The  slave  '  natives  daily  engage  in  catching  them 
trade  is  the  gigantic  evil  which  meets  ns  '  with  nets,  hooks,  spears,  torches,  and 
at  every  step  in  the  country.  We  cannot  poison.  The  water  remains  about  72®, 
move  through  any  part  without  meeting ,  and  the  crocodiles,  having  plenty  of  fish 
ca|)tured  men  and  women,  bound,  and  to  eat,  rarely  attack  men.  It  is  from 
sometimes  gagged ;  so  no  good  can  be  i  fifty  to  sixty  miles  broad,  and  we  saw 
done  if  this  crying  evil  is  not  grappled  i  at  least  225  miles  of  its  length.  As  seen 
with.  The  good  bishop  had  some  two  |  from  the  lake,  it  seems  surrounded  by 
hundred  people  entirely  at  his  disj)osal,  i  mountains,  and  from  these  furious  storms 
and  would  soon  have  presented  to  the  t  come  suddenly  down,  and  raise  high  seas, 
country  an  examjde  of  a  free  community, :  which  are  dangerous  for  a  boat,  but  the 
supported  by  its  own  industry,  where  fair  j  native  canoes  are  formed  so  as  to  go 
dealing  could  be  met,  which  undoubtedly  ;  easily  along  the  surflice.  The  apparent 
would  have  created  immense  influence ; ;  mountains  on  the  west  were  ascended 
for  wherever  the  English  name  is  known  |  last  year,  and  found  to  be  only  the  edges 
it  is  associated  with  freedom  and  fair-play,  i  of  a  great  plateau,  three  thousand  feet 
Some  seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in  running  |  above  the  sea.  This  is  cool,  well  watered, 
down  their  fellow  countrymen,  but  the  ,  and  well  peopled  with  the  Manganja  and 
longer  I  live  I  like  them  the  better.  They  j  the  Maori,  some  of  whom  possess  cattle  ; 
carry  with  them  some  sense  of  law  and  '  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  the  first 
justice,  and  a  spirit  of  kindliness,  and  were  hardships  over,  and  properly  housed  and 
I  in  a  difficulty  I  should  prefer  going  to  fed,  Europeans  would  enjoy  life  and  com¬ 
an  Englishman,  in  preference  to  any  other,  fort.  This  part  of  Africa  has  exactly  the 
for  aid.  And  as  for  Englishwomen,  they  same  form  as  Western  India  at  Bombay, 
do,  undoubtedly,  make  the  best  wives,  '  only  this  is  a  little  higher  and  cooler, 
mothers,  sisters,  and  daughters  in  the  |  Well,  having  now  a  fair  way  into  the 
world.  It  is  this  conviction  that  makes  j  highlands  by  means  of  the  Zambesi  and 
me,  in  my  desire  to  see  slavery  abolished,  !  Shire,  and  a  navigable  course  of  river  and 
ami  human  happiness  promoted,  ardently  lake  of  two  miles  across,  from  which  all 
wish  to  have  some  of  our  countrywomen  J  the  slaves  for  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian 
trans[tlanted  to  a  region  where  they  would  Gulf,  as  well  as  some  for  Cuba,  went,  and 
both  give  and  receive  benefit,  where  ev- 1  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  densely- 
ery  decent  Christian  Englishman,  w'hether  ,  peopled  country  actually  knowing  how 
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to  cultivate  cotton,  it  seemed  likely  that 
their  strong  propensity  to  trade  might  he 
easily  turned  to  the  advantage  of  our  own 
country  as  well  as  theirs.  And  here,  I 
beg  to  remark,  that  on  my  first  journey, 
luy  attention  not  having  then  been  turned 
to  the  subject,  I  noticed  only  a  few  cases 
of  its  cultivation,  but  in  this  I  saw  much 
more  than  I  had  previously  any  idea  of. 
The  cotton  is  short  in  the  staple,  strong, 
and  like  wool  in  the  hand — as  good  as 
upland  American.  A  second  has  been 
introduced,  as  is  seen  in  the  name  being 
foreign  cotton,  and  a  third  variety  of  very 
superior  quality,  very  long  in  the  fibre, 
though  usually  believed  to  belong  to 
South  America,  was  found  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  continent,  in  the  countrpr  of 
the  Makalolo.  A  tree  of  it  was  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  or  like  an  ordinary 
apple  -  tree.  And  all  these  require  re¬ 
planting  not  oflener  than  once  in  three 
years.  There  is  no  danger  of  frosts  either 
to  injure  the  crops.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  we  begun  our  labors  among  the  Man- 
ganja  than  the  African  Portuguese,  by 
instigating  the  Ajawa,  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  to  be  paid  for  in  slaves,  pro¬ 
duced  the  utmost  confusion.  Village 
after  village  was  attacked  and  burned, 
for  the  Manganja,  armed  only  with  bows 
and  arrows,  could  not  stand  before  fire¬ 
arms.  The  bowman’s  way  of  fighting  is 
to  be  in  ambush,  and  shoot  his  arrows 
unawares,  while  those  with  guns,  making 
a  great  noise,  cause  the  bowmen  to  run 
away.  The  women  and  children  become 
captives.  This  process  of  slave-hunting 
went  on  for  some  months,  and  then  a 
panic  seized  the  Manganja  nation.  All 
tied  down  to  the  river,  only  anxious  to 
get  that  between  them  and  their  enemies  ; 
l>ut  they  had  left  all  their  food  behind 
them,  and  starvation  of  thousands  ensued. 
The  Shire  valley,  where  thousands  lived 
at  our  first  visit,  was  converted  into  liter¬ 
ally  a  valley  of  dry  bones.  One  cannot 
now  walk  a  mile  without  seeing  a  human 
skeleton  ;  open  a  hut  in  the  now  deserted 
villages,  and  there  lie  the  unburied  skele¬ 
tons.  In  some  I  opened,  there  were  two 
skeletons  and  a  little  one,  rolled  up  in  a 
mat,  between  them.  I  have  always  hated 
putting  the  blame  of  being  baffled  upon 
any  one  else,  from  the  conviction  that  a 
m.an  ought  to  succeed  in  all  feasible  pro¬ 
jects,  in  spite  of  everybody;  and  more¬ 
over,  not  to  be  understood  as  casting  a 
slur  on  the  Portuguese  in  Europe,  the 
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Viscount  Lavridio,  the  Viscount  de-lu-da 
Bandeira,  and  others,  are  as  anxious  to 
see  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  as 
could  be  desired  ;  but  the  evil  is  done  by 
the  assertion  in  Europe  of  dominion  in 
Africa,  when  it  is  quite  well  known  that 
they  M-ere  only  a  few  halfcastes,  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  converts  and  black  women,  who 
have  actually  to  pay  tribute  to  the  jmre 
natives.  Were  they  of  the  smallest 
benefit  to  Portugal  ;  if  any  one  ever 
made  a  fortune  and  went  home  to  spend 
it  in  Lisbon,  or  if  any  pleasure  whatever 
could  be  derived  by  the  Portuguese  gov¬ 
ernment  from  sjiending  £5000  annually 
on  needy  governors,  who  all  connive  at 
the  slave-trade,  the  thing  could  be  under¬ 
stood.  But  Portugal  gains  nothing  but  a 
shocking  bad  name,  as  the  first  that  began 
the  slave-trade,  and  the  last  to  end  it.  To 
us  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  see  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston’s  policy,  M’hich  has  been  so  emi¬ 
nently  successful  on  the  west,  so  largely 
neutralized  on  the  east  coast.  A  great 
nation  like  ours  cannot  get  rid  of  the  ob¬ 
ligations  to  other  members  of  the  great 
community  of  nations.  The  police  of  the 
sea  must  be  maintained,  and  should  we 
send  no  more  cruisers  to  supjiress  the 
slave-trade,  we  would  soon  be  obliged  to 
send  them  to  suppress  piracy,  for  no 
thifflc  engenders  lawlessness  as  does  this 
odious  trade.  The  plan  I  proposed  re¬ 
quired  a  steamer  on  Lake  Nyassa  to  take 
up  the  ivory  trade,  as  it  is  by  the  aid  of 
that  trade  that  the  traffic  in  slaves  is 
carried  on.  The  government  sent  out  a 
steamer  which,  though  an  excellent  one, 
was  too  deep  for  the  Shire.  Another 
steamer  was  then  built  ^  at  my  own  ex¬ 
pense  ;  this  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 
made  to  unscrew  into  "twenty-four  pieces  ; 
and  the  Lady  Nyassa,  or  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  was  actually  unscrewed  and  ready 
for  conveyance,  at  the  foot  of  Murchison’s 
Cataracts,  when,  the  people  being  swept 
away  in  the  manner  1  have  mentioned,  a 
work  was  hindered  which  1  confidently 
believed  w'ould  have  entirely  changed  the 
state  of  the  country.  It  was  the  steamer 
Lady  of  Nyassa  that  took  me  across  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  in  it  I  purpose  to  try 
again.  Were  I  young  again  I  would 
gladly  devote  my  time  to  the  missionary 
work;  but  that  must  be  done  by  younger 
men,  specially  educated  for  it — men  will¬ 
ing  to  rough  it,  and  yet  hold  quietly  and 
patiently  on.  When  I  became  consul  it 
was  with  the  confident  hope  that  I  should 
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be  able  to  stop  the  slave-trade.  I  do  not 
mean  to  give  un.  If  being  baffled  had 
even  made  me  lose  heart,  I  should  never 
have  been  here  in  the  position  which  by 
your  kindness  I  now  occupy.  I  intend  to 
make  another  attempt,  but  this  time  in 
the  north  of  Portuguese,  and  I  feel  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  interest  you  show,  as 
it  cannot  be  for  the  person,  but  from 
your  sympatliy  with  the  cause  of  human 
liberty  throughout  the  world.  It  startles 
us  to  see  a  great  nation  of  our  own  blood 
despising  the  African’s  claims  to  human¬ 
ity,  and  drifting  helplessly  into  a  war 
about  him,  and  then  dritling  quite  as 
helplessly  into  abolition  and  slavery  prin¬ 


ciples;  then  leading  the  Africans  to  fight. 
No  mighty  event  like  this  terrible  war 
ever  took  place  without  teaching  ter¬ 
rible  lessons.  One  of  these  mayibe  that, 
though  “  on  the  side  of  the  oppressor 
there  is  power,  there  be  higher  than 
they.”  With  respect  to  the  African, 
neither  drink,  nor  disease,  nor  slavery, 
can  root  him  out  of  the  world.  I  never 
had  any  idea  of  the  prodigious  destruc¬ 
tion  of  human  life  that  takes  place  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  slave-hunting  till  I  saw  it ; 
and  as  this  has  gone  on  for  centuries,  it 
gives  a  wonderful  idea  of  the  vitality  of 
the  nation. 
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LITTLE  BELL. 

Hi  priycth  well  who  loreth  well 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast. 

— OoUrUlgt. 

Piped  the  blackbird  on  the  beachwood  spray — 

“  l*rctty  maid  slow  wandering  this  way, 

AVnat’s  your  name  T  quoth  he. 

“  What’s  your  name  ?  O  stop  and  straight  unfold, 
Pretty  maid,  with  showery  curls  of  gold  !  ” 

“  Little  Bell,”  said  she. 

Little  Bell  sat  down  beneath  the  rocks — 

Tossing  aside  her  gh-aming,  golden  locks — 

“  Bonny  bird  I  ”  quoth  she, 

“  Sing  me  your  best  song  before  I  go.” 

“  Here’s  the  very  finest  one  1  know. 

Little  Bell,'*  said  he. 

And  the  blackbird  pipeil — you  never  heard 
Half  so  gay  a  song  from  any  bird — 

Full  of  quips  an'I  wiles. 

Now  so  round  and  rich,  now  so  soft  and  slow. 

All  for  love  of  that  sweet  face  below. 

Dimpled  o’er  with  smiles. 

And  the  while  that  bonny  bird  did  pour 
His  full  heart  out  freely  o’er  and  o’er, 

’Neath  the  morning  skies. 

In  the  little  childish  heart  below. 

All  of  cw  eetness  seemed  ft)  grow  and  grow. 

And  shone  forth  in  happy  overflow 
From  the  blue  bright  eyes. 

Down  the  dell  she  tripped,  and  through  the  glade 
Peeped  the  squirrel  from  the  liazel  shade. 

And  from  out  the  tree ; 

Swung  and  leaped  and  frolicked,  void  of  fear — 
While  bold  blackbird  piped  that  all  might  hear — 
“  Little  Bell !  ”  piped  he. 


Little  Bell  sat  down  amid  the  fern — 

“  Squirrel  I  squirrel !  to  your  task  return — 
Bring  me  nuts  I  ”  quoth  she. 

Now  away  I  the  frisky  squirrel  hies — 

Golden  wood-lights  gleaming  in  his  eyes — 
And  a-dowii  the  tree, 

Great  ripe  nuts,  kissed  brown  by  July  sun, 

In  the  little  lap  drop  one  by  one — 

Hark !  how  blackbird  pipes  to  see  the  fun ! 

“  Happy  Bell !  ”  quoth  he. 

Little  Bell  looked  up  and  down  the  glade — 

“  Squirrel,  squirrel,  from  the  nut-tree  shade. 
Bonny  blackbird,  if  you’re  not  afraid. 

Come  and  share  with  me !  ” 

Down  came  squirrel,  eager  for  his  fare — 
Down  came  bonny  blackbird,  I  declare ; 

Little  Bell  gave  each  his  honest  shore — 

Ah  I  the  merry  three. 

And  the  while  the  frolic  playmates  twain 
Piped  and  frisked  from  bough  to  bough  again, 
’Neath  the  morning  skies. 

In  the  little  childish  heart  below. 

All  of  sweetness  seemed  to  grow,  and  grow, 
Shining  out  in  happy  overflow. 

From  her  blue  bright  eyes. 

By  her  snow-white  cot  at  close  of  day. 

Knelt  sweet  Bell,  with  folded  palms  to  pray; 

Very  calm  and  clear 
Rose  the  praying  voice  to  where,  unseen 
In  blue  heaven,  an  angel  shape  serene 
Paused  awhile  to  near. 

“  What  good  child  is  this,”  the  angel  said, 

“  That  with  happy  heart  beside  her  bed. 

Prays  so  lovingly?” 

Low  and  soft,  oh !  very  low  and  soft, 

Crooned  the  blackbird  in  the  orchard  croft, 

“  Bell,  dear  Bell !  ”  crooned  he. 
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”  Whom  God’s  creatures  love,”  the  angel  fair 
Murmured,  “God  doth  bless  with  angel’s  care, 
Child,  thy  bed  shall  be 
Folded  safe  from  harm — love  deep  and  kind 
Shall  watch  around  and  leave  good  gifts  behind, 
Little  Bell,  fur  thee.” 

— London  Athenctutn, 


SITTING  ON  THE  SHORE. 

The  tide  has  ebbed  away: 

No  more  wild  dashings  ’gainst  the  adamant  rocks. 
Nor  swayings  amidst  sea-weed  false  that  mocks 
The  hues  of  garden  gay ; 

No  laugh  of  little  wavelets  at  their  play ; 

No  lucid  pools  reflecting  heaven’s  clear  brow ; 
Both  storm  and  calm  alike  are  ended  now. 

The  rocks  sit  gray  and  lone ; 

The  shifting  sand  is  spread  so  smooth  and  dry, 
That  not  a  tide  might  ever  have  swept  by. 

Stirring  it  with  rude  moan: 

Only  some  w'eedy  fragments  idly  thrown 
To  rot  beneath  the  sky,  tell  what  has  been ; 

But  Desolation’s  self  has  grown  serene. 

After  the  mountains  rise. 

And  the  broad  estuary  widens  out. 

All  sunshine ;  wheeling  round  and  round  about 
Seaward,  a  white  bird  flies ; 

A  bird  ?  Nay,  seems  it  rather  to  these  eyes 
A  spirit,  o’er  Eternity’s  dim  sea 
CalUng — “  Come  thou  where  all  we  glad  souls  be.” 

O  life,  O  silent  shore. 

Where  we  sit  patient :  O  great  sea  beyond. 

To  which  we  turn  with  solemn  hope  and  fond. 

But  sorrowful  no  more ; 

But  little  while  and  then  we  too  shall  soar 
Like  white- winged  sea-birds  in  the  Infinite  Deep; 
Till  then,  thou.  Father,  wilt  our  spirits  keep. 

— J/i*»  Muloch. 


ON  A  DRIED  WILD-FLOWER  IN  AN  OLD 
SCHOOL-BOOK. 

Relic  of  early  days !  My  casual  hand 
Hath  made  discovery  of  thy  long  retreat. 

As  carelessly  1  turned  the  time-worn  page. 
Unconscious  of  its  import;  for  my  thoughts 
Were  idly  roving — not  on  learned  lore. 

Or  marked  and  measured  task.  I  look  on  thee. 
Poor  withered  tiling !  and  memory’s  current  flow's 
Back,  back  upon  the  past.  Shrivelled  and  sear 
is  all  thine  aspect  now,  pris’ner  of  years ! 

Yet  hath  it  woke  remembrance  of  bright  days 
And  sunny  scenes  of  nature,  trodden  oft 
By  my  free  feet  in  childhood ;  it  liath  woke 
The  echoes  of  sweet  voices  in  my  heart — 

I  see  again  the  light  of  happy  eyes — 

I  mingle  with  the  early  loved,  and  tread 
With  them  familiar  pathways.  Where.  O  where 
Hast  thou  been  gathered  ?  \V as’t  in  the  shady  walk 
Far  in  the  woodlands,  where  tlie  beech-trees  stretch 
Their  long  embracing  branches,  forming  there 
A  cool  continuous  arbor?  G  re  west  thou 
Beside  that  stately  stein,  whose  graven  bark 
Tells  of  its  frequent  loiterers?  Or  didst 
Thou  spring  from  some  small  cleft  upon  the  rock 
That  venturous  steps  were  needed  to  attain  ? 


W ert  thou  the  sjwil  of  some  loved  playmate’s  hand  ? 
Or  did  mine  own  thus  bind  and  prison  thee 
In  bondage  grim  and  fast  ?  so  shrunk,  so  sear 
Is  all  thine  asjK-ct  now?  Yet  can  1  trace 
In  its  wan  lineaments  the  form  of  grace. 

And  can  imagine  the  bright  sapphire  hue 
Of  each  small  |>ctal,  when  the  calyx  burst 
And  gave  its  incense  to  the  morning  air. 

How  many  a  time  hath  Spring  awoke  the  woods. 
And  Summer  to  the  blue  peqn-tual  skies 
Unfolded  all  her  flowers;  how  many  a  time 
Hath  morn  succeeded  night,  the  sunbeam  w'aned. 
And  the  cool  air  condensed  itself  in  dew. 

Since  thou,  their  nursling,  in  thy  beauty  blooming, 
Wert  here  entombed,  to  fade  and  be  forgot  1 

Sleep  on,  poor  flow’ret ;  softest  showers  of  spring. 
And  all  sweet  influences  of  nature,  now  were  vain 
Thy  colors  to  revive,  or  bring  to  thee 
The  loveliness  of  life ;  as  vain,  alas. 

As  wishes  are  to  fill  the  longing  heart — 

As  vain  as  bitterest  tears  or  deejiest  sighs 
To  bring  again  the  lost.  Ah,  could  we  turn 
And  search  the  storied  pages  of  the  heart, 

What  withered  flowers  were  found.  Fair  buds  of 
Hope 

Gathered  in  dewy  hours  of  life’s  young  morn, 

And  garnered  in  their  freshness,  faded  now 
And  bleached  by  disappointment;  cherished  joys 
Shrunk  into  memories  that  awaken  tears — 

And  loves,  and  friendshijis,  once  expanded  flowers 
Roseate  and  beautiful — all,  all  are  there ! 

Sleep  on,  jKior  flow’ret;  not  unmarked  from  hence 
Thy  place  of  sepulture:  with  loving  hands. 

And  chasUmed  thought,  reluetantly  once  more 
1  close  the  book  upou  thy  faded  form. 

— ChambertB  Journal. 


THE  MOTHER  TO  HER  CHILD. 

“  They  tell  me  thou  art  come  from  a  far  world, 
Balie  of  my  bosom  !  that  these  little  arms. 

Whose  restlessness  is  like  the  spread  of  wings, 
Move  with  the  memory  of  flights  scarce  o’er — 
That  through  these  fringdd  lids  we  see  the  soul 
Steeped  in  the  blue  of  its  remembered  home ; 

And  while  thou  sleep’st  come  messengers  tliey  say, 
Whispering  to  thee — and  ’tis  then  I  see 
Upon  thy  baby  lips  that  smile  of  heaven. 

“  And  what  is  thy  far  errand,  my  fair  child? 
Why  away,  wandering  from  a  home  of  bliss. 

To  find  thy  way  through  darkness  home  again  ? 
Wert  thou  an  untried  dweller  in  the  sky  ? 

Is  there,  betwixt  the  cherub  that  thou  wert. 

The  cherub  and  the  angel  thou  maj'st  be, 

A  life's  probation  in  this  sadder  world  ? 

Art  tluiu  with  memory  of  two  things  only. 

Music  and  light,  left  upon  earth  astray. 

And,  by  the  watchers  at  the  gate  of  heaven, 
Looked  fur  with  fear  and  trembling? 

“  God !  who  gavest 
Into  my  guiding  hand  this  wanderer. 

To  lead  her  thnmgh  a  world  whose  darkling  patlis 
I  tread  with  steps  so  faltering — leave  not  me 
To  bring  her  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  alone  1 
I  feel  my  feebleness.  Let  the»e  stay  on — 

The  angels  who  now  visit  her  in  dreams ! 

Bid  them  be  near  her  pillow  till  in  death 
The  closed  ej’es  look  ujxm  thy  face  once  more  I 
And  let  tlie  light  and  music,  which  the  world 
Borrows  of  heaven,  and  which  her  infant  sense 
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ITails  with  sweet  recognition,  be  to  her 
A  voice  to  call  her  upward,  and  a  lamp 
To  lead  her  steps  unto  tliee !  ” 


BY  THE  RIVER. 

W*  went  wandering  down  through  the  woodlands. 
In  the  autumn — Alice  and  I. 

How  clearly  before  me  that  memory  stands, 

From  the  old  times  long  gone  by  1 

W e  pushed  our  way  through  the  tangled  wood, 

\V  here  the  birch-stems  glittered  white. 

Until  close  by  the  river-side  we  stood. 

Where  the  rowan-berries  hung  bright. 

All  the  brown  woods  were  silent  overhead ; 

There  was  never  a  breese  to  quiver 

The  birchen  boughs  and  the  rowans  red, 

As  they  hung  above  the  river. t 

The  gold  moss  that  clung  on  the  gray  rock’s  side, 
where  only  the  moss  could  grow. 

And  the  dark-green  ferns  dripping  into  the  tide. 
Lived  again  in  the  stream  below. 

And  she  twisted  the  berries  into  a  crown 
For  her  gleaming  gold-bright  hair; 

And  the  face  from  the  bank  looked  laughing  down 
At  the  face  in  the  w’atcr  there ; 

As  if  one  of  the  wood-nymphs  of  olden  days 
Had  strayed  to  the  river-side. 

To  greet  with  her  smiling  and  wondering  gaze 
A  water-sprite  under  the  tide. 

Cold  in  her  grave  lies  Alice  now ; 

By  the  stream  I  stand  alone ; 

And  one  gold  lock  from  her  dead  white  brow 
Is  the  dearest  thing  I  own. 

— Chamber*’ »  Journal. 


LOVE. 

I  LEANEP  out  of  window,  I  smelt  the  sweet  clover. 
Dark,  dark  was  the  garden,  I  saw  not  the  gate ; 
“Now  if  there  be  footste[)a,  he  comes,  my  own 
lover — 

Hush,  nightingale,  hush  I  On,  sweet  nightingale, 
wait 

Till  I  listen  and  hear 
If  a  step  draweth  near 
For  my  love  he  is  late  I 

“  The  skies  in  the  darkness  stoop  nearer  and  nearer, 
A  cluster  of  stars  hangs  like  fruit  in  the  tree. 

The  fall  of  the  water  comes  sweeter,  comes  clearer; 
To  what  art  thou  listening,  and  what  dost  thou 
see? 

Let  the  star  clusters  grow. 

Let  the  sweet  waters  flow, 

And  cross  quickly  to  me. 

“You  night-moths  that  hover  where  honey  brims 
over 

From  sycamore  blossoms,  or  settle  or  sleep : 

You  glowworms  shine  out,  and  the  pathway  discover 


To  him  that  comes  darkling  along  the  rough 
steep. 

Ah,  my  sailor,  make  haste. 

For  the  time  runs  to  waste. 

And  my  love  lieth  deep— 

“  Too  deep  for  swift  telling :  and  yet,  my  one  lover. 
I’ve  conned  thee  an  answer,  it  waits  thee  to¬ 
night.” 

By  the  sycamore  passed  he,  and  through  the  white 
clover. 

Then  all  the  sweet  speech  I  had  fashioned  took 
flight ; 

But  I’ll  love  him  more,  more 
Than  ere  wife  loved  before. 

Bo  the  days  dark  or  bright. 

— jlu*  Ingelovo. 


APPARENT  FAILURE. 

“  Wx  ihsU  soon  lose  a  celebrated  building.” 

— Pari*  li»u>*pap»r. 

No,  for  ni  save  it !  Seven  years  since, 

•  I  passed  through  Paris,  stopped  a  day 
To  see  the  baptism  of  your  prince  ; 

Saw,  made  my  bow,  and  went  my  way : 
Walking  the  heat  and  headache  off, 

1  took  the  Seine-side,  you  surmise. 

Thought  of  the  Congress,  Gortschakoff, 

Cavour’s  appeal  and  Buol’s  replies. 

So  sauntered  till — what  met  my  eyes  ? 

Only  the  Doric  little  Morgue  1 
The  dead-house  where  j-ou  show  your  drowned 
Petrarch's  Vaucluse  makes  proud  the  Sorgue, 

Your  Morgue  has  made  the  Seine  renowned. 

One  pays  one’s  debt  in  such  a  case ; 

I  plucked  up  heart  and  entered — stalked. 
Keeping  a  tolerable  face 

Compared  with  some  whose  cheeks  were  chalked : 
Let  them  I  No  Briton’s  to  be  baulked  I 

First  came  tbe  silent  gazers ;  next, 

A  screen  of  glass,  we're  thankful  for ; 

Last,  the  sight  s  self,  the  sermon’s  text. 

The  three  men  who  did  most  abhor 
Their  life  in  Paris  yesterday. 

So  killed  themselves :  and  now,  enthroned 
Each  on  his  copper  couch,  they  lay 
Fronting  me,  waiting  to  be  owned. 

I  thought,  and  think,  their  sin’s  atoned. 

Poor  men,  God  made,  and  all  for  that  I 
The  reverence  struck  me ;  o’er  each  head 
Religiously  was  hung  its  hat. 

Each  coat  dripped  by  the  owner’s  bed. 

Sacred  from  touch :  each  had  his  berth. 

His  bounds,  his  proper  place  of  rest. 

Who  ktst  night  tenanted  on  earth 
Some  arch,  where  twelve  such  slept  abreast — 
Unless  the  plain  asphalte  seemed  best. 

How  did  it  happen,  my  poor  boy  ? 

You  wanted  to  be  Bonaparte 
And  have  the  Tuileries  for  toy, 

And  could  not,  so  it  broke  your  heart  ? 

You,  old  one  by  his  side,  I  judge. 

Were,  red  as  blood,  a  socialist, 

A  leveller !  Does  the  empire  grudge 
You’ve  gained  what  no  republic  missed  ? 

Be  quiet,  and  unclench  your  fist ! 
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And  this — why,  he  was  red  in  vain. 

Or  black — poor  fellow  that  is  blue ! 

What  fancy  was  it  turned  your  brain  ? 

Oh,  women  were  the  prize  for  you  ! 

Money  gets  women,  cards  and  dice 
Get  money,  and  ill  luck  gets  just 
The  copper  couch  and  one  clear  nice 
Cool  squirt,  of  water  o’er  your  bust. 

The  right  thing  to  extinguish  lust  I 

It’s  wiser  being  good  than  bad; 

It’s  safer  being  meek  than  fierce : 

It's  fitter  being  sane  than  mad. 

My  own  hope  is,  a  sun  will  pierce 
The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched ; 

That,  after  Last,  returns  the  First, 

Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched ; 

That  what  began  best,  can’t  end  worst. 

Nor  what  God  blessed  once,  prove  accurst, 

— Browning  :  Dramatit  Penona. 


THE  DIFFERENCE. 

In  the  parting  glow  of  the  summer  sun, 

I  kissed  her  red  lips  ere  the  day  was  done. 

Clasping  her  close  to  my  heart — 

Close  to  the  heart  that  had  loved  her  so  well. 

Close  to  the  heart  that  had  loved  her  so  long. 
With  such  timid  love  it  could  only  tell 
Its  hope  in  another’s  song — 

Speaking  a  verse  that  floated  through 
My  memory  as  we  watched  the  day 
Twizt  crimson  portals  fade  away 
Into  the  dark  of  dusky  blue  ! 

Her  trembling  hand  fell  away  from  my  arm  ; 

The  blood  flushed  her  cheek  like  the  wine  that  fiUs 
A  transparent  chalice  of  tinted  pearl. 

Maddened  by  passion’s  unthinking  alarm. 

With  my  throbbing  heart  pulsing  only  thrills. 
Fevering  hopes  and  fears,  in  a  sudclen  whirl 
Of  boldness  and  pain, 

I  seized  her  hand  and  looked  down  in  her  eyes. 
Dear  eyes,  that  said  more  than  only  surprise. 

Then  hid  their  tears  on  my  aching  breast. 

Ah  I  never  again 

Can  life  know  moments  so  fleeting  and  blest  I 

In  the  parting  glow  of  the  winter  sun, 

I  kissed  her  white  lips  ere  the  day  was  done. 
Clasping  her  close  to  my  heart — 

Gose  to  the  heart  that  was  breaking  with  pain. 
Gone  to  the  heart  that  grew  gray  with  its  woe. 
Thinking  that  never  I  ah,  never  again 
On  earth  I  could  hold  her  so — 

Thinking  how  soon  the  brown,  damp  mould 
Would  pillow  the  beautiful  head. 

And  I  alone,  with  my  precious  dead 
Lying  out  in  the  bitter  cold. 

I  murmured  her  name  in  passionate  tones ; 

But  the  pure  closed  lids  hid  her  eyes’  soft  light. 
And  no  blushes  mantled  the  marble  cheek.  j 
The  chamber  of  death  echoed  only  groans. 

That  rang  through  the  silent  shadows  of  night. 

Till  dawn  found  me  tearless,  oniet,  and  weak 
As  a  conquered  chila. 

Then  I  kissed  once  more  her  pallid,  still  brow. 

Ere  they  laid  her  beneath  the  falling  snow. 

And  took  up  my  burden  of  life  again ; 

But  mournful  and  wild 

Ever  sounds  in  my  soul  sad  memory’s  strain  ! 

-^ALUR  Bridges;  Marhle  lAe. 


AFTER  THE  BA-TTLE. 


Hold  the  lantern  aside,  and  shudder  not  so ! 
There’s  more  blood  to  see  than  this  stain  on  the 
snow  I 

There  are  pools  of  it,  lakes  of  it,  just  over  there. 
And  fixed  faces  all  streaked,  and  crimson-soaked 
hair  I 

Did  you  think,  when  we  came,  yon  and  I,  out  to¬ 
night 

To  search  for  our  dead,  yon  would  be  a  fair  sight  T 

You’re  his  wife;  you  love  him — you  think  so; 
and  I 

Am  only  his  mother;  my  boy  shall  not  lie 
In  a  ditch  with  the  rest,  while  my  arms  can  bear 
His  form  to  a  grave  that  mine  own  may  soon  share  I 
So,  if  your  strength  fails,  best  go  sit  by  the  hearth. 
While  his  mother  alone  seeks  bis  bed  on  the  earth. 

You  will  go  I  then  no  faintings !  Give  me  the  light. 
And  follow  my  footsteps!  —  my  heart  will  lead 
right  I 

Ah,  God  I  what  is  here  ?  a  great  heap  of  the  slain. 
All  mangled  and  gory  ! — What  horriole  pain 
These  beings  have  died  in !  Dear  mothers,  ye 
weep. 

Ye  weep,  oh,  ye  weep  o’er  this  terrible  sleep  I 

More  !  more  !  Ah  !  I  thought  I  could  nevermore 
know 

Grief,  horror,  or  pity  for  aught  here  below. 

Since  I  stood  in  the  porch  and  heard  his  chief  tell 
How  brave  was  my  son,  how  he  gallantly  fell ! 

Did  they  think  I  cared  then  to  see  officers  stand 
Before  my  great  sorrow,  each  hat  in  each  hand  ? 

Why,  girl,  do  you  feel  neither  reverence  nor  fright. 
That  your  red  hands  turn  over  towards  this  dim 
light 

These  dead  men  that  stare  so?  Ah,  if  you  had 
kept 

Your  senses  this  morning  ere  his  comrades  had  left, 
Y ou  had  heard  that  his  place  was  worst  of  them  all — 
Not  mid  the  stragglers — where  he  fought  he  would 
fall! 

There’s  the  moon  through  the  clouds;  Girist, 
Girist,  what  a  scene  1 

Dost  thou  from  thy  heavens  o’er  such  visions  lean 
And  still  call  this  curst  world  a  footstool  of  thine  7 
Hark  !  a  groan ;  there,  another — here  in  this  lino 
Piled  close  on  each  other. — Ah,  here  is  the  flag, 
Tom,  dripping  with  gore — Pah  !  they  died  for  this 
rag! 

Here’s  the  voice  that  we  seek. — ^Poor  soul,  do  not 
start: 

W'e’re  women,  not  ghosts. — What  a  gash  o’er  the 
heart ! 

Is  there  aught  we  can  do  7  a  message  to  give 
To  any  beloved  one  7  I  swear,  if  I  live. 

To  take  it  for  sake  of  the  words  my  boy  said, 

“  Home,”  “  mother,”  “  wife  ” — ere  he  reeled  down 
’mong  the  dead ! 

But,  first,  can  you  tell  where  his  regiment  stood  7 
Speak,  speak,  man,  or  point ! — ’twas  the  Ninth ! — 
On,  the  blood 

Is  choking  his  voice ! — what  a  look  of  despair  ! 
There,  lean  on  my  knee,  while  1  put  back  the  hair 
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From  eyes  bo  fast  glaring — Oh,  my  darling,  my 
own, 

My  hands  were  both  idle  when  you  died  alone  ! 

lie’s  dying — he’s  dead  !— close  his  lids — let  us  go. 
(iod’s  jieace  on  his  soul ! — If  we  only  could  know 
■Where  our  own  dear  one  lies ! — My  soul  has  turned 
sick  I 

Must  we  crawl  o’er  these  bodies  strewn  here  so 
thick  ? 

I  cannot !  I  cannot !  How  eager  you  are  ! 

One  might  think  you  were  nursed  on  the  red  lap  of 
War. 

lie’s  not  here — and  not  here! — What  wild  hopes 
flash  through 

My  thoughts,  as  foot-deep  I  stand  in  this  dread  dew 
And  cast  up  a  prayer  to  the  blue,  quiet  sky  ! — 
Was  it  you,  girl,  that  shrieked?  Air!  what  face 
dotli  lie 

Upturned  toward  me  there,  so  rigid  and  white ! 

O  God,  my  brain  reels ! — ’Tis  a  dream !  My  old  sight 

Is  dimmed  with  these  horrors. — My  son !  oh,  my 
son ! 

Would  I  ha<l  died  for  thee,  my  own,  only  one  ! 
There,  lift  off  your  anus ;  let  liiiu  come  to  the  breast 
Where  first  he  was  lulled,  with  my  soul’s  hymn,  to 
rest ! 

Your  heart  never  thrilled  to  your  lover’s  fond  kiss 
As  mine  to  his  baby -touch: — was  it  for  (Ait  i 

He  tpas  yours  too  ;  he  loved  you  f  Yes,  yes,  you’re 
right ! 

Forgive  me,  my  daughter I’m  maddened  to-night ! 
Don’t  moan  so,  dear  child :  j’ou’re  young,  and  your 
years 

May  still  hold  fair  hopes — ^liut  the  old  die  of  tears ! 
Yes,  take  him  again  1  ah — don’t  lay  your  face  there! 
See,  the  blood  from  his  wound  has  stained  3’our 
loose  hair. 

How  nuiet  you  are  ! — Has  she  fainted  ? — her  cheek 
Is  cola  as  his  own. — Say  a  word  to  me, — speak  ! 
Am  I  crazed  ? — Is  she  dead  ? — Has  her  heart  broke 
first  ? 

Her  trouble  was  bitter,  but  sure  mine  is  worst ! — 
I’m  afraid  1  I'm  afraid  !  alone  with  these  dead ! — 
Those  corpses  are  stirring !  (iod  help  my  poor  head  1 
I’ll  sit  by  my  children  until  the  men  come 
To  burj’  the  others,  and  then  we’ll  go  home  ! 

Why,  the  slain  are  all  dancing! — Dearest,  don’t 
move  1 

Keep  away  from  my  boy  !  he’s  guarded  by  love  ! — 
Lullaby,  lullaby ;  sleep,  sweet,  darling,  sleep  ! 

God  and  thy  mother  will  watch  o’er  thee  keen  1 
— Sallik  Buiikibs:  Marble  Isle. 
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Marble  Isle,  Legends  of  the  Round  Table,  and 
other  Poems.  By  Sallie  Bripoes.  Philadelphia: 
Lippincott  A  Co.  I8fl4.  There  is  much  genuine 
poetry  in  this  little  volume,  which  the  publishers 
have  brought  out  with  good  taste.  We  give  two 
fair  specimens  of  the  author's  stj’le  and  genius  in 
our  poetry  department. 

Dranuttis  Pertonce.  By  Robert  Browxino.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1864.  We  noticed  in  our 


last  the  English  edition  of  this  volume  of  Brown¬ 
ing’s.  It  is  now  brought  out  in  good  style  by  his 
American  publishers.  We  are  not  among  the 
special  admirers  of  this  poet.  The  poems  before  us 
are  too  subtle  in  thought  and  expression  to  be  fully 
appreciated.  We  give  a  specimen  among  our  poe¬ 
try,  and  subjoin  here  Walter  Savage  Landor’s 
high  praise : 

“  TO  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

**  There  !a  delight  in  linglng,  though  none  bear 
Beside  the  singer :  and  there  is  delight 
In  praising,  though  the  pmlser  sit  alone 
And  see  the  praInMl  far  off  him,  far  above. 

8hakspeare  is  not  our  poet,  but  the  world's. 

Therefore  on  him  no  speech  t  and  brief  for  thee. 
Browning  I  Since  Chaucer  was  alive  and  hale. 

No  man  hath  wallet  along  our  roads  with  step 
80  active,  so  inquiring  eye,  or  tongue 
80  varied  in  discourse.  But  warmer  climes 
Give  brighter  plumage,  stronger  wing :  the  breeze 
Of  Alpine  heights  thou  playest  with,  borne  on 
Beyond  Sorrento  and  Amalft,  where 
The  Siren  waits  thee,  singing  song  for  song.” 

Poems  of  the  War.  By  George  H.  Borer. 
Ticknor  A  Fields.  1864.  Still  another  volume  of 
war  poems.  Most  of  them  too  are  readable ;  and 
some  of  them  posse-ss  descriptive  and  poetic  talent 
of  considerable  merit.  They  form  a  series  of  bat¬ 
tle-pictures,  giving  many  thrilling  incidents  of  the 
war.  “  The  Sword  -  Bearer,”  and  the  “  Battle  of 
New-Orleans,”  strike  us  as  among  the  best. 

The  Cli ff -Climbers :  or,  the  Lone  Home  in  the 
Himalaya.s.  A  sequel  to  “  The  Plant-Hu^nters,”  by 
Cy)t.  >iAVXB  Reid,  author  of  “  The  Desert  Home 
“  'The  Boy  Hunters,”  etc.  'With  illustrations.  Pp. 
304.  Boston :  Ticknor  A  Field.s.  A  very  fascinat¬ 
ing  book  for  boj’s.  Capt.  'Reid  is  among  the  very 
best  of  living  writers  in  this  field  of  literature,  lie 
instructs  while  he  excites  by  his  marvels  of  nature. 
Such  books  arc  more  healthy  than  fairy  tales,  not 
even  excepting  “  The  ArabiamNights.” 

Fireside  Travels.  By  James  Ritssell  Lowell. 
Boston :  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1 864.  A  readable 
book,  and  j’et  hardly  worthy  of  the  reputation  of 
the  author.  Most  of  the  pieces  were  originallv 
published  in  Putnam’s  Monthly,  and  in  Oraham  s 
Magazine.  Very  few  magazine  contributions  will 
bear  reprinting,  esjiecially  so  long  after  their  first 
appearance. 

Life  of  Jean  Paul.  By  Mrs.  E.  B.  Lee.  Preced¬ 
ed  by  his  Autobiography.  12mo,  with  portrait, 
cloth  binding,  bevelled  boards,  gUt  top.  Boston : 
Ticknor  A  Fields.  1864.  This  is  anew  and  revisid 
edition  of  the  best  biography  of  the  great  German 
poet  that  has  ever  been  published.  It  is  uniform 
m  style  with  the  series  of  Richter’s  writings  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  same  house.  W e  hardly  need  to  add 
that  it  is  a  biography  of  intense  interest. 

Essays  on  Social  Sttbjeets.  Boston:  Ticknor  A 
Fields.  1864.  The  great  excellence  of  the  &Uur- 
day  Review,  in  our  judgment,  is  its  short,  condensed, 
sparkling  Essays  and  Reviews  on  current  subjects 
and  on  b«K)ks.  In  the  latter  dqiartment,  especial¬ 
ly,  we  think  it  unrivalled,  Essays  which 

make  up  this  volume  are  all  from  a  single  pen,  and 
were  originally  contributed  to  that  journal.  'They 
are  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects ;  are  written  with 
marked  ability,  and  in  a  lively  and  striking  style. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands ;  their  Progress  and  Con 
dition  under  Missionary  labors.  By  Rurrs  As- 
DEE90S,  D.D.,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  P, 
M.,  with  illustrations.  Gould  A  Lincoln,  Boston. 
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•Sheldon  <t  Co.,  New-York.  pp.  450.  1864.  Tliis 
is  a  full  and  interestinjf  report  of  Dr.  Anderson’s 
jK-rsonal  observations  and  inquiries  in  his  recent 
visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  high  character 
of  the  author,  the  history  of  these  Islands  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  field  and  the  results  of  missionary  labor 
there,  and  the  various  matters  embraced  in  the  re- 
iM)rt,  make  it  a  timely  and  highly  valuable  work. 
The  condition  of  these  Islands  to-day,  contrasted 
with  their  condition  forty  years  ago,  when  they 
were  sunk  in  the  lowest  barbarism  and  sensuality, 
is  matter  of  devout  gratitude  to  God.  And  this 
marvellous  change  in  the  social,  jmlitical,  physi¬ 
cal,  and  religious  state  of  this  people,  is  wholly  the 
fruit  of  missionary  labor  performed  by  American 
missionaries.  Such  an  illustration  of  the  power  of 
the  Go8j)el  to  reform  and  elevate,  civilize  and  Chris¬ 
tianize  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  ought  not  to 
be  lost  on  the  world. 

Emily  Chester.  A  Novel.  Boston :  Ticknor  <k 
Fields.  12mo,  pp.  867.  1864.  This  is  no  ordinary 
work  of  fiction.  It  is  wholly  an  American  work. 
It  is  destitute  of  plot.  It  has  few  characters ;  em¬ 
braces  but  few  incidents.  The  story  is  simple,  nat¬ 
ural,  and  the  narrative  flows  quietly  and  evenly  on 
to  its  close.  And  not  even  the  author  of  it  is  given. 
Still  it  enchains  the  render's  attention  to  the  last, 
and  makes  a  deep  impres.sion. 

Emilj’  Chester  was  a  lady  of  Baltimore,  bom  to 
affluence,  and  possessed  of  great  personal  beauty, 
and  of  a  high  order  of  mental  endowment  and  cul¬ 
ture.  She  was  ardently  loved  by  two  men  of  very 
su|)erior  qualities,  though  very  unlike,  and  the  love 
of  each  was  warmly  reciprocated  though  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way.  Her  love  for  the  one  was  an  intellect¬ 
ual  love — the  dominion  of  mind  over  mind ;  her 
love  for  the  other  was  a  social  passion  in  whom  all 
the  sympathies  and  social  ana  aesthetic  tastes  of 
her  nature  were  met  and  gratified  in  an  eminent 
degree.  Both  declare  their  love,  and  both  are  re¬ 
jected.  Reduced  to  poverty  and  obliged  to  strug¬ 
gle  for  a  support,  under  very  peculiar  circumstances 
slie  yields  and  marries  her  intellectual  love ;  but 
the  unconquerable  physical  and  social  repulsion 
which  she  feels  towards  him  makes  her  married  life 
a  very  wretched  one,  although  she  is  a  very  queen 
in  New-York  society,  and  her  husband  indulges  her 
every  taste.  And  to  add  to  the  trial,  her  other 
lover  is  thrown  into  her  society  again,  and  all  her 
love  for  him,  which  she  had  thought  quenched,  re¬ 
vives  and  is  intensified  by  her  situation  and  sur¬ 
roundings.  And  here  begins  a  conflict — a  conflict 
between  Duty  and  Passion — a  conflict  of  profound 
intensity  and  doubtful  issue,  taxing  human  will  and 
virtue  to  its  very  uttermost— and  wiiich  is  portrayed 
in  a  natural  and  lifelike  way,  keeping  up  the  read¬ 
er’s  interest  to  the  end.  But  Duty  at  length  wins, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  to  keep  her  true  to  her  husband ; 
but  the  stru)j3ile  is  too  much  for  her  physical  frame 
to  bear,  and  she  goes  down  rapidly  into  the  grave 
— a  martyr  to  conjugal  propriety  and  an  ill-assort¬ 
ed  marriage. 

This  meagre  outline  does  no  justice  to  the  book. 
It  has  its  faults — faults  which  touch  the  very  struc¬ 
ture  and  philosophy  of  the  novel — but  it  is  the 
freshest  and  moat  original  and  interesting  Ameri¬ 
can  work  of  fiction  that  we  have  seen  in  many  a 
day. 

The  Hand  of  Ood  in  History  ;  or.  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  Historically  Illustrated  in  the  Extension  and 
Establishment  of  Christianity.  By  Hollis  Rked.  I 


2vols.  New-York;  A.  A.  Constantine.  1864.  This 
is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  well  known  and 
valuable  work  which  has  already  had  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  sale.  The  title  indicates  its  scope  and  purpose, 
and  the  author  has  executed  his  task  with  judg¬ 
ment  and  ability.  No  one  can  read  the  array  of 
facts  here  presented  and  fail  to  recognize  “the 
Hand  of  God”  as  the  controlling  jwwer  in  human 
affairs. 

The  Negro  Prohlem  Solved ;  or,  Africa  ns  she 
Was,  as  she  Is,  and  as  she  Shall  Be.  Her  Curse 
and  her  Cure.  The  same  author  and  jniblisher  as 
above.  12mo,  pp.  418.  1864.  The  title  of  this  book 
is  a  little  too  ambitious.  No  finite  mind  is  as  yet 
equal  to  the  task  of  solving  this  problem — certainly 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  which  human 
historj’  presents.  The  theme  of  the  book  is,  how¬ 
ever,  of  j>eculiar  and  intense  interest  at  the  present 
time.  God  himself,  it  would  seem,  is  fast  solving 
the  problem  in  connection  with  the  greatest  war 
of  nuKlern  times.  The  author  does  little  more  than 
present  the  workings  and  results  of  Ih-ovidence  in 
the  past  and  ])re8ent  history  and  condition  of  Afri¬ 
ca  and  her  races.  While  the  volume  shows  some 
haste  in  preparation,  it  yet  contains  a  large  amount 
of  facts,  many  of  them  new  to  the  majority  of  read¬ 
ers,  and  all  of  them  bearing  more  or  les-s  directly 
on  the  future  of  Africa.  With  no  nation  on  eartli 
has  God  dealt  more  wonderfully  and  mysteriously; 
and  judging  from  the  analogies  of  Providence,  a 
bright  and  signal  destiny  is  in  store  for  her.  The 
solution  of  the  problem,  according  to  our  author,  is 
to  be  found  in  voluntary  colonization,  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  African  nationality,  and  in  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  commerce,  and  esjiecially  of  Cliristianity. 
We  warmly  commend  the  work  as  a  timely  and 
valuable  contribution  towards  solving  a  j)roblcm, 
in  interest  and  importance  second  to  none  which 
at  prc.'»ent  agitates  the  world.  Mr.  Constantine, 
the  publisher,  was  for  years  a  missionary  to  Africa, 
and  is  himself  thoroughly  informed  in  regard  to 
her  present  condition  and  the  demands  of  the 
times  u]K)n  the  friends  of  this  long-abused  land  and 
race. 

ifemoires  de  Madame  Rolande,  lerits  durant  sa 
Captivite.  Nouvelle  edition.  Par  M.  P.  Favoebb. 
2  vols.  Paris  and  London:  Hachette  A  Co.  The 
Memoirs  of  Madame  Roland  have  oflen  been  pub¬ 
lished.  Interesting  as  an  authentic  record  of  the 
Girc'iidist  administration  and  of  its  struggles  with 
the  Jacobins,  they  have  likewise  the  merit  of  high 
excellence  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  W e  ques¬ 
tion  whether,  in  the  whole  range  of  memoir  litera¬ 
ture,  there  could  be  found  pages  more  fresh,  more 
cheerful,  more  life-like,  than  those  autobiographi¬ 
cal  fragments  written  in  a  Paris  prison,  with  the 
guillotine  in  the  distance,  and  the  murky  atinos- 
here  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  weighing  down 
eavily  ujkiii  the  country.  A  new  edition  of 
Madame  Roland’s  Memoirs,  therefore,  must  always 
be  acceptable,  especially  when,  like  M.  Faugdre’s, 
it  offers  to  us  many  new  features,  and  many  valu¬ 
able  documents  not  within  the  reach  of  previous 
editors.  M.  Faugire  has  already  established  his 
reputation  os  a  critic  by  his  lieautiful  edition  of 
Pasrats  Thoughts,  his  essay  on  Gerson,  and  other 
works  of  the  same  character ;  and  the  volumes  now 
before  us  fulfil  the  expectations  which  his  previous 
publications  had  led  us  to  form.  He  has  enjoyed 
special  advantages  in  the  execution  of  his  present 
undertaking,  having  received  in  1846,  from  Mad- 
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aine  ( Uiampapncux,  the  daughter  of  Madame  Ro¬ 
land,  the  autograph  ms.  of  lier  rnotlier’s  memoirs. 
Since  the  first  edition  of  tliis  work,  the  original 
had  remained  scrupulously  concealed  in  the  /amily 
archives,  and  M.  Faugftre  had  made  use  of  it  only 
for  the  purjK)6e  of  correcting  and  annotating  his 
own  private  copy;  but  the  imhlication  of  M.  de 
Lamartine’s  Hintoirc  de»  Girotulinx  suggested  to 
Madame  Chanipagneux  the  idea  of  giving  a  new 
and  faithful  edition  of  Madame  Roland's  autobiog¬ 
raphy.  She  felt  annoj-ed  at  seeing  the  poet-histo¬ 
rian  systematically  dejireciate  her  father’s  charac¬ 
ter  by  representing  him  as  weak  and  commonjilace, 
and  she  accordingly  asked  M.  Faugfcre  to  place 
facts  in  their  true  light  by  reediting  and  annotat¬ 
ing  the  work.  We  have  here,  therefore,  the  coni- 
iflete  text,  including  a  few  passages  suppressed  by 
'l.  Ik).sc,  the  first  editor,  as  appl^'ing  to  persons 
then  living;  notes  of  every  de8erii)tion  have  been 
plentifully  added,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  a 
number  of  curious  facts ;  an  appendix  of  letters 
(chiefly  hitherto  unpublished)  and  other  papers 
completes  each  volume;  and,  finally,  M.  Faugere’s 
nreface  gives  us  a  few  judicious  remarks  on 
Madame  Roland’s  character,  both  as  a  woman  and 
as  a  writer. 

La  France  tous  Louis  A' I’'.  Par  M.  Alphonse 
JonKZ,  Ancien  Repr6scutant.  Tome  I.  Paris; 
Didier.  The  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  form  together  one  of  the 
most  intere-sting  and  important  perhals  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  F' ranee.  The  passage  from  absolute  inon- 
arcliy  to  comparative  freedetm,  the  gradual  decay 
of  ancient  doctrines  under  the  pressure  of  j)ublic 
opinion,  and  unblushing  effrontery  succeeding  to 
hyjtocrisy  and  iiolishetl  corruption — such  are  the 
principal  features  which  characterize  that  ejioch, 
and  render  it  a  curious  subject  for  the  sjK'culations 
of  the  ])hilosopher  and  the  statesman.  We  forget 
whether  it  was  of  Louis  le  Bienaime’s  government 
or  of  that  of  the  Directory,  that  some  writer  said: 
“  Ce  fut  une  halte  dans  la  boue ;"  but  if  this  curt 
description  is  made  to  a]iply  to  the  reij^n  of  Louis 
XV.,  we  must  accept  it  only  with  certain  qualifica- 
tions.  As  far  as  the  {Kilitical  status  of  France  was 
concerned — its  military  lustre,  its  commerce,  its 
relations  with  the  rest  of  Europe — the  exjiression 
is  true  enough ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a 
j)eri(xl  marked  by  boundless  intellectual  activity  in 
every  branch  of  science,  literature,  and  sjs'culation. 
A  faithful  history  of  that  ejioch  must,  therefore, 
always  be  interesting,  and  the  new  work  of  M. 
•lobez  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  even  after  those 
of  Lacretellc,  Lemontey,  and  De  Tocqueville.  The 
author  begins,  in  his  preface,  by  enumerating  the 
various  causes  which  have  been  adduced  as  having 
led  to  the  revolution  of  1789.  The  aristocracy,  the 
army,  and  the  church  occupy  respectively  stand¬ 
points  from  which  they  are  apt  to  estimate  both 
men  and  facts  too  one-sidedly;  and  hence,  uncon- 
Bciou.sly  jx'rhaiis,  they  misrepresent  the  evidem-e 
placed  before  them.  The  best  course,  accordingly, 
is  to  note  the  grievances  alleged  b}’  different  classes 
of  society,  to  check  the  one  by  the  other,  and  to 
study  history  from  as  many  {Kiints  of  view  as  there 
are  interests  at  stake.  This  is  what  M.  Jobez  has 
done,  and  ns  his  work  is  clearly  and  elegantly 
written,  while  all  his  authorities  are  scrupulou.sly 
given,  it  must  be  pronounced  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  modern  historical  literature.  Tlie  volume 
just  issued  fortus  only  the  introduction  to  the  work 


itself.  It  consists  of  three  chapters,  giving  briefly 
a  view  of  the  state  of  France  from  the  Ix^nning 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  administration  of 
C’ardinal  Dubois.  M.  Jobez  touches  but  slightly 
on  military  affairs  and  foreign  politics,  his  object 
being  merely  to  unfold  the  causes  which  told  more 
esjiecially  upon  public  opinion,  and  brought  aliout 
the  reaction  against  the  arbitrarj’  features  of  the 
ancien  regime.  Thus  he  has  supplied  us  with  ample 
details  on  the  condition  of  the  I’rotestants,  their 
sufferings  and  their  heroism.  The  questions  con¬ 
nected  with  Fort-Royal,  the  Bull  I'nigenitus,  and 
the  Quietists  are  also  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
the  imjKirtant  measures  adopteil  contrary  to  the  ex¬ 
press  will  of  Ixmis  XIV.,  receive  their  due  share 
of  notice.  The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  six  vol¬ 
umes,  and  we  are  led  to  hope  that  the  author  will 
ultimately  treat  in  the  same  manner  the  history  of 
Louis  XVI.  up  to  the  meeting  of  the  States-tien- 
eral. 

Die  Israeliten  zu  Mekka  von  David's  Zeii  bis  ins 
fiinfte  Jahrhundert  unsrer  Zcitrechnung.  Von  Dr. 
R.  Dozy.  Ausdem  Ilollandischen  ubersetzt.  Leip¬ 
zig;  Engelman.  Haarlem:  Km.seman.  London; 
Asher  ii  Co.  Professor  Dozy,  the  learned  Orien¬ 
talist  at  Ix‘ydcn,  attempts  the  solution  of  a  ]>roblem 
which  has  frequently  occupied  Biblical  critics — 
What  became  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  ?  It  has  been 
generally  remarked  that  this  tribe  disappears  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  later  Jewish  history,  and  it  must 
strike  every  one  that,  although  the  geographical 
situation  of  its  territory  must  have  caused  it  to 
have  gone  with  Judah  upon  the  partition  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  kingdom,  it  is  never  mentioned  along  with 
.ludah  and  Ik-njamin.  In  the  first  Book  of  Chron¬ 
icles,  however  (4  :  24—43),  mention  is  made  of  an 
emigration  of  the  Siinconites,  and  of  their  con(|uest 
of  a  Ilamite  tribe  at  a  place  called  Gedor.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  version  and  the  general  opinion, 
this  event  tixik  place  in  the  reign  of  Ilezekiah. 
Professor  Dozy,  however,  interprets  the  original 
to  mean  no  more  than  that  the  documents  from 
which  it  is  derived  were  committed  to  writing  at 
that  period.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Simeonites  are  stated  by  the  Chronicler  to  have 
been  in  occupation  of  numerous  towns  until  the 
time  of  David,  and  he  infers,  plausibly  enough, 
that  the  perioil  of  their  relinquishing  posses-sion 
was  that  of  their  emigration.  Mention  is  also 
made  in  the  same  connection  of  the  Amalekites, 
who  are  not  otherwise  to  be  traced  after  the  time 
of  David.  Having  thus  determined  the  period  of 
the  event,  the  Proiessor  next  emleavors  to  fix  the 
locality.  According  to  our  version,  and  many 
others,  the  Simeonites  “  smote  their  tents,  and  the 
habitations  that  were  found  there;”  but,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  obvious  tautology,  this  is  neither 
the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  nor  of  the  Septiiagint, 
both  of  which  have  “  the  Minaans  that  were  found 
there.”  These  were  undoubtedly  an  Arab  people, 
and  the  alteration  was  made  because  they  were 
supposed  to  have  been  too  far  south  to  be  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  Jewish  incursion.  The  Professor,  how¬ 
ever,  refuses  to  take  this  for  granted,  and  contends 
with  great  ingenuity  that  the  place  referred  to  was 
no  otlier  than  Mecca.  His  arguments  are  chiefly 
philological.  He  points  out,  for  example,  that  the 
Arab  writers  allude  to  the  arrival  of  immigrants, 
whom  they  denote  by  a  term  evidently  derived 
from  the  Hebrew ;  that  this  word  is  the  same  at 
bottom  with  Hagar,  the  mythical  ancestress  of  the 
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race,  that  one  of  the  Simeonite  princes  is  called  They  embrace  a  period  of  twenty-three  years, 
Ishinael  (Jesimiel  in  our  version),  and  that  the  deri-  bespnninp  with  the  marria^i^  of  the  unfortunate 
vation  of  the  Arabic  word  for  circumcision  shows  princess  (1770)  and  ending  in  1792,  one  year  before 
that  the  rite  was  borrowed  from  the  Jews.  It  is  her  death.  A  few  of  the  documents  here  print«*d 
for  philolotpsU  to  determine  the  force  of  these  ar-  have  already  apjx'ared — a  fact  accounted  for  by 
guments,  but  none  can  be  insensible  to  the  author’s  the  editor  from  the  circumstance  that  the  que»‘ii 
singular  ingenuity,  and  the  fascination  attendant  always  took  two  and  sometimes  three  copies,  not 
upon  this  seeming  reconstruction  of  a  picturesque  only  of  her  own  letters,  but  of  important  memoirs 
history  from  the  most  scanty  materials.  Should  and  dispatches  written  to  her.  These  copies  were 
his  hypothesis  be  admitted,  it  may  be  found  to  distributed  |o  various  confidential  persona,  and 
sugsreat  some  explanation  of  the  Arabian  element  thus  more  than  one  chance  was  secured  of  their 


the  Book  of  Jem. — Saturday  Revieu). 


to  whom  she  was  anxious  to  communicate  the  smI 


M.  Perraz.  Paris:  Durand.  The  French  Insti¬ 
tute  has  lately  had  to  examine  a  number  of  essay’s 
on  the  subject  of  Saint  Augustin’s  works  and  influ¬ 
ence.  The  result  of  this  competition,  although 
not  yet  officially  known,  is,  we  Mieve,  finally  set¬ 
tled  ;  and  it  is  said  that  it  will  satisfy  those  critics 
who  were  dreading  the  decay  of  metaphysical 
studies.  We  may,  of  course,  look  forward  to  the 
publication  of  the  most  remarkable  amongst  these 


notices  have  been  added  by  Count  d’Hunolstein  to 
this  interesting  volume,  which  confirms  all  that 
was  previously  known  about  the  talents,  the  en- 
ei^’,  and  the  heroic  character  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
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disquisitions,  and  we  can  only  hope  tliat  they  may  was  one  of  unusual  interest,  and  very  largely  attend- 

Sual  in  merit  the  volume  just  issued  by  M.  Perraz.  ed.  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  opening  Address  we  give  in, 
.  Perraz  has  treated  only  one  branch  of  meta-  .  i  i  *1.  i  . 

.  .  ,  !  wtfrnso,  and  also  the  substance  of  Dr.  Livingstone  8, 


physics,  namely,  psj-chology;  but  he  has  done  so 


with  praisea’oiihy  care  and  completeness.  Fifteen  ^ho  had  just  returned  from  his  African  explora- 
chapters  are  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the  Bishop  tions. 


of  Hippo’s  views  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
aoul,  its  faculties,  its  destiny ;  on  liberty,  immortal¬ 
ity,  imagination,  and  reason.  His  analysis,  given 


One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  meeting 
was  the  prejionderating  interest  of  geoh^cal  and 


in  the  clearest  manner,  is  illustrated  by  numerous  I  geographical  investigations.  Not  only  was  so  emi- 
quotations,  and  in  a  final  chapter  he  places  before  !  nent  a  geologist  chosen  to  preside  over  the  meeting, 
the  reader  a  succinct  ri»ume  of  the  wUle  subject,  j  another  scarcely  inferior  was  selected  to  sue- 
According  to  M.  Ferrax,  Saint  Augustin  never  for-  1  ...  ,  ,,  ,  .  a  i  a 

got  the  influence  produced  ujion  him  by  Plato  and  meeting,  api>ointed  at  1  ir- 

by  the  philosophers  of  the  Alexandrine  school ;  mingham.  The  presence  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  and 
and  it  luaj’  even  be  said  that  these  thinkers  ^lower-  Captains  Speke  and  Burton,  and  the  interesting 
fully  contributed  to  bring  him  back  to  Christianity,  atxrount  of  Lord  Milton’s  and  Dr.  Cheadle’s  iierilous 
on  account  of  the  analogy  which  he  found  betww'n  .  .t  r.  i  ».  .  •  •  i 

their  views  and  Christi.m  doctrines.  At  a  later  R^'ky  Mountains,  gave  specia 

period  of  his  life,  he  rejecU-d  some  opinions  which  stimulus  to  geographical  inquiries.  The  sad  and 
he  had  entertained  in  common  with  nis  first  mas-  sudden  death  of  Captain  Speke  during  the  sessions, 
ters,  because  he  found  them  to  lie  contrary  to  re-  gloom  over  the  meeting, 

ligion ;  but  the  others  ho  constantly  maintained.  u  r  n  /  .i  : 

The  ikfluence  of  Saint  Augustin  on  subsequent 

Shilosophers  is  another  point  duly  developed  by  ihis  meeting,  through  the  enterjirise  of  the  Bath 
I.  Perraz.  Descartes  borrowed  from  him  his  CArontefr,  and  regret  that  the  sjwe  we  liave  already 
demonstration  of  the  spirituality  of  the  soul,  given  to  Lyell’s  and  Livingstone's  addresses  forbids 
Malebranche  claimed  the  sanction  of  his  authority  .1  ..  i 

when  he  esUblished  his  distinction  between  tht  ^ 

union  of  the  soul  with  the  bwly  on  the  one  hand,  Eclectic.] 

Md  its  union  with  God  on  the  other.  Arnaulci,  ^ 

^ssuet,  Ffenelon,  the  Port  Royalists,  and  Pascal.  ,.i„i,„r«te  paper  entitled  “  What  is  the  Best  Method 
likewise  adopted  many  features  of  the  Augurtiniaii  Estimatii^  the  Nutritive  Value  of  Foods  and 
system ;  and  if.  in  some  resnects,  modem  philoscx  n  ehkracterized  by  a  very  happy  blending 

pliers  have  improved  upon  the  method  and  the  ob-  .^it,; ..tactical  observation. 

^rvation  of  their  ^at  pr^ecessor  in  others  secretary,  read  the  following  pa- 

thev  are  dwidedly  ^elow  him.  M.  Perraz  con-  from  Ifr.  Phii«on.  “  On  the  Black  Stones  whfeh 
eludes  by  indicating  the  character  of  sound  psycho-  Atmosi.here  at  Birmingham  in  1868.- 

soianAA  anil  nrtnrjinrlu  that,  aimh  a  a/«ian/*n _  ....  * 


pliers  have  improved  upon  the  method  and  the  ob-  ..tactical  observation 

^nation  of  their  ^at  pr^ecessor  in  others  s«.retary,  read  the 

they  are  dwidedly  ^elow  him.  M.  Perraz  con-  from  Ifr.  Phii«on.  “  On  the  Black 

eludes  by  indicatim^  the  character  of  sound  psycho-  ^ *1...  _ * 


1  .iai.  1  It'll  iiA^iii  iiiv  Atiutippiirro  Bi;  xAiniJiiiiciiBiu  iii 

logical  science,  and  contends  that  such  a  science  ^he  sUines  fell  in  gi^eat  quantities  during  a  violent 
cannot  he  complete  unless  it  ha.s  for  its  auxiliaries 

^^ob^ation  and  physiological  research.-  They  were  smaU,  angular,  and  black. 


presenting  here  and  there  a  few  indications  of  crys- 


Corretpondanee  inSdite  de  Marie- AntoineUt,  pub'  tallizatioii.  They  acted  very  slightly  on  a  mag- 
t  tur  le»  Documents  oriffinaux.  Par  le  Comte  '  netic  needle;  they  gave  a  light ishxjolored  streak. 


liee  tur  let  Doeumentt  oriyinaux.  Par  le  Comte  '  netic  needle;  they  gave  a  light ishxjolored 
d’Ho.nolstein.  Paris :  Dentu.  The  letters  pub-  j  and  when  finely  pulverized  were  partially  soluble 
lished  from  the  collection  of  Count  d’Huaolstein  I  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  analysis  which  he  had 
constitute,  as  the  preface  truly  says,  a  complete  j  made  of  them  proved  that  the  stones  were  not 
history  of  Marie  Antoinette,  written  by  herself,  i  aerolites,  but  small  fragments  of  basaltic  rock,  simi- 
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lar  to  that  which  existed  a  few  leagues  from  Bir¬ 
mingham,  near  the  parish  of  Rowley.  He  believed 
that  the  stones  had  been  carried  to  Birmingham  by 
a  waterspout. 

Mr.  Frank  Buckland  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Nat¬ 
ural  History  and  tHiltivntion  of  the  Oyster."  He 
traced  the  oyster’s  history  from  its  birth  upwards, 
describing  in  amusing  language  the  mode  in  which 
the  mother  ejects  the  young  in  clouds  like  fine  dust, 
and  the  j)erils  and  troubles  to  which  the  young  and 
delicate  creatures  are  subjected  during  the  few 
days  they  had  to  swim  about  and  amuse  themselves 
before  they  became  permanently  settled  for  life ; 
for,  when  once  fixed  on  an  object,  they  were  never 
again  able  to  change  quarters.  It  has  been  said 
that  it  was  impossible  to  cultivate  oysters,  but  to 
prove  that  it  was  done  in  the  Isle  of  Re,  he  had 
brought  over  witnesses  in  the  shaja-  of  tiles,  stones, 
broken  bits  of  pottery,  and  even  glass,  on  which 
oysters  had  assembletl  themselves,  like  grapes  in 
large  bunches,  and  in  order  that  the  locality  might 
be  understood,  ho  exhibited  a  scries  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  Mr.  Ashworth  had  caused  to  be 
taken,  and  wHiich  were  now  submitted  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  by  his  permission.  With  regard  to  the  failure 
of  spat  this  year,  which  was  so  general  that  it  ex- 
tendwl  even  jmrtially  to  the  Isle  of  Re,  he  stated 
that  hitherto  the  attention  of  scientific  men  had 
not  been  directed  to  the  jaunt.  An  event,  more¬ 
over,  which  the  ladies  would  appreciate,  hajl  taken 
place  in  Ceylon — namely,  the  sudden  death  from 
unknown  causes  of  whole  banks  of  the  j)earl-bear- 
ing  oysters,  the  con.sequcnce  of  which  would  be 
that  the  price  of  pearls  would  be  enormously  in¬ 
creased. 

Dr.  Hayden’s  paper  on  the  “  Relative  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Application  of  Fat  and  Sugar  ns  Resj)iratory 
Foo<l  ’’  crested  a  very  lively  interest,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  it  gave  rise  to  was  one  of  great  im- 
]>ortanee  and  high  scientific  value. 

Another  valuable  paper  was  submitted  on  the 
new  metal,  magnesium — a  metal  of  the  color  of  tin 
and  almost  the  lightness  of  cork.  One  of  its  proj)- 
erties  is  that  it  burns,  not  only  like  steel  wire,  in 
oxygen,  but  in  the  open  air,  and  w’ith  a  light  so  in¬ 
tense  that  it  can  be  seen  twenty  miles  at  sea.  It 
is  in  intensity  all  but  sunshine,  and  can  be  used  in 
taking  iihotographs.  A  bit  of  wire,  lighted  in  a 
candle,  fights  up  a  room  with  wonderftil  orilliancy. 
It  is  projKised  to  use  it  for  ships,  being  lighter  than 
w<kmI  and  not  liable  to  foul  lite  iron.  But  what  if 
such  a  shi{»  should  catch  fire  ? 

On  the  “  Decaj’  of  SpiH'ies,”  Dr.  Daubeny  said  it 
maj'  be  assumed  as  an  acknowledged  fact,  not  only 
that  every  organized  being  has  a  limit  to  his  ex¬ 
istence,  but  also  that  the  species  themselves,  both 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  wear  out 
after  a  certain  periocl.  But  it  still  remains  to  be 
inquired,  whether  there  are  not  certain  natural  con¬ 
trivances  for  postjaming  this  inevitable  termination 
to  a  later  jierioa  than  would  otherwise  happen. 
Confining  himself  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Dr. 
Daubeny  sui^ested  that  one  of  these  ]>rovision8 
would  seem  io  be  the  intnuhiction  of  new  varieties, 
which,  by  diverging  somewhat  from  the  original 
tyj>e,  acquire  fresh  vigor,  and  thereby  tend  to  pro¬ 
long  the  existence  of  the  species  from  which  they 
are  derived.  One  of  the  mmles  by  which  this 
variation  in  character  is  secured  follows  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  from  the  mode  by  which  plants  are  re- 
proiluced  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  floral 
organa,  by  the  concurrent  action  of  which  an  indi¬ 


vidual,  intermediate  in  character  between  its  ro- 
sjH'Ctive  parents,  and  therefore  slightly  divergent 
from  both,  is  the  result,  so  that  this  mode  of  multi¬ 
plying  the  individuals  of  a  species  seems  to  fulfil 
an  imjiortant  end,  even  in  cases  where,  as  in  plants 
of  low  organization,  the  increase  of  the  species  is 
sufficiently  provided  for  by  means  of  buds.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  plants  propagated  by  cuttings  seemed 
in  general  to  adhere  very  uniformly  to  the  same 
type,  and  to  be  more  limited  in  their  deviation 
tlian  those  produced  from  seeils.  But  this  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  jK*rmanent  type  was  still  more  com¬ 
pletely  carried  out  where  the  pollen  of  one  plant  is 
made  to  act  upon  the  embryo  of  another,  and  here, 
|)erhaps,  may  arise  those  numerous  contrivances  to 
jtrevent  selffertilization  which  Mr.  Darwin  and 
others  have  jM)inted  out.  To  the  same  cause,  j)er- 
haps,  was  owing  the  increased  vigor  which  a  jdant 
obtains  by  the  removal  into  a  fresh  lfK*ality,  or 
into  a  deserted  country.  Many,  no  doubt,  might 
regard  it  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  these  facts 
to  appeal  to  the  changes  produced  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  a  plant  by  such  causes  as  tended  to  multi¬ 
ply  the  chances  of  some  members  of  the  species  be¬ 
coming  adapted  to  the  changes  in  the  external 
conditions  which  occur  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
which  might  otherwise  have  proved  fatal  to  its 
continued  exi.stence.  There  were,  however,  reasons 
for  believing  that  this  solution  did  not  embrace  all 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  that,  even  where  every 
facility  for  producing  the  utmost  amount  of  varia¬ 
tion  of  which  the  si>ecies  was  susceptible  existed,  a 
period  at  length  arrived  when  a  species  dies  out, 
although  the  climate,  soil,  and  other  external  con¬ 
ditions  continue  apparently  propitious. 

The  most  interesting  paper  on  Geology,  next  to 
the  president’s  address,  was  the  report  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Logan’s  geological  survey  of  Canada.  A  vast 
series  of  stratified  and  crystalline  rocks  were  found, 
of  an  order  earlier  than  the  most  ancient  strata  in 
Euroj)e  where  traces  of  animal  existence  have  been 
discovered.  These  crystalline  rocks — the  Lauren- 
tian  system  as  they  are  called — are  tilted  up  at  an 
•  angle  against  the  overlying  strata  of  fossiliferous 
rucks;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  same  indication  of 
formation  at  successive  ejM)ch8  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Laurentian  rocks 
I  are  al.so  unconfomiable  to  the  more  recent  jM>rtion8. 
Two  enormous  geologic  eptnljs  must,  therefore, 
have  elapsed  between  the  early  Laurentian  and  the 
supervening  fossiliferous  strata,  themselves  former¬ 
ly  considered  as  the  most  ancient  formations  in 
which  life  was  traceable.  In  the  very  heart  of  the 
earlier  division  of  the  Laurentian  sj’stem  occurs  a 
bed  of  limestone,  a  thousand  feet  thick,  from  which 
Sir  W.  Logan  has  extracted  what  he  considers  un¬ 
doubted  fossils  of  an  early  type  of  animal  life. 
Thus,  if  there  is  no  error  in  the  facts,  our  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  duration  of  life  ujwn  the  earth  must  be 
carried  back  two  epochs  further  than  ever,  possibly 
to  be  yet  further  extended  by  subseiiuent  discov¬ 
eries. 

Chinese  Record  of  Eclipse*. — Out  of  the  thirty- 
six  solar  eclipses  which  Mr.  Williams  has  extra^ 
ed  from  the  Chinese  records,  the  Astronomer  Royal 
has  found  thirty-two  to  agree  with  those  in  the 
Art  de  Verifier  le*  Date*.  Two nj)pear  impossible  ; 
but  Mr.  Williams  has  found  that  one  of  those  is  an 
erroneous  rej)etition.  Two  are  not  real  eclipses, 
being  probably  set  down  as  memoranda  of  dates 
when  eclipses  were  to  be  looked  for,  being  the 
times  of  new  moon. 
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Railway  tit  Mexico. — The  Imperial  Mexican  Rail¬ 
way  Company  is  announced.  The  line  is  to  be 
from  Vera  Crux  to  Mexico,  with  a  branch  to  Puebla, 
comprising  an  aggregate  lenj^h  of  three  hundred 
miles,  of  which  a  section  of  twenty-five  miles  from 
Vera  Crux  ha.s  been  opened  for  some  time.  The 
capital  for  the  purchase  of  this  portion  and  tlie 
completion  of  the  remainder  is  to  be  £.^,400,000, 
one  half  in  shares  and  the  other  half  in  bonds  or 
obligations.  Of  the  share  capital  of  f‘2,700,0<>0, 
the  government  take  £8(»0,000  (a  sum  intended  for 
the  endowment  of  hospitals,  and  therefore  to  be  in¬ 
alienable),  while  £700,000  is  to  be  taken  in  part 
|>ayraent  for  the  portion  of  the  line  already  exe¬ 
cuted.  The  amount  for  which  subscriptions  are  in¬ 
vited  from  the  English  public  is,  therefore,  £1,200,- 
OUO.  At  the  same  time  the  government  give  a 
subvention  of  £1,200,000  in  6  per  cent,  bonds, 
which  are  to  be  receivable  fefr  customs’ duties  in 
the  proportion  of  one  fifth  in  bonds  and  four  fifths  in 
cash.  Among  the  other  privileges  granted,  the 
most  important  are  that  the  concession  is  in  iH*r{K;- 
tnity,  and  that  the  company  are  to  be  free  to  fix 
their  own  tariffs  both  mr  goods  and  paasengers 
without  any  limitation  ;  the  present  cost  of  convey¬ 
ance  being  about  £20  per  ton  for  goods,  and  £11 
per  passenger.  A  contract  for  the  entire  comple¬ 
tion  and  stocking  of  the  line  has  been  entered  into 
with  the  joint-stock  undertaking,  “  Smith,  Knight 
and  Co.,"  for  a  sum  within  the  capital  of  £5,4oO,- 
000,  and  8  per  cent,  interest  during  the  construction 
is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  State  subvention  of  £1,200,- 
000.  The  cost  of  the  twenty -five  miles  already 
completed  b  not  stated,  but  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
returns  upon  this  portion  have  been  equivalent  to 
a  profit  of  11  per  cent.,  reckoning  the  cost  at  the 
average  jier  mile  which  is  to  be  expended  on  the 
entire  line.  The  board  of  direction  consists  of 
Messrs.  R.  W,  Crawford,  M.  P.  (Crawford,  Colvin, 
and  Co.),  George  Campbell  (Finlay,  Campbell,  and 
Co.),  H.  II.  Gibbs  (Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons),  S, 
Hodgson  (Finlay,  Hodgson,  and  Co.),  and  L.  Huth 
(F.  Huth  and  Co.)— Examiner. 

The  Higheat  Mountain  in  Britain. — A  new  meas¬ 
urement  of  Ben  Maedhui  and  the  other'  mountains 
of  the  Cairngorm  group,  has  just  been  made  by  the 
Royal  En^eers  presentlv  engaged  upon  that  part 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland,  lien  Maedhui, 
which  was  formerly  supjwsed  to  be  4390  feet  in 
height,  is  now  set  down  at  nearly  100  feet  h*ss  than 
that — namely,  4296,  Some  years  since  Ben  Maedhui 
was  supposed  to  be  seventeen  feet  higher  than  Ben 
Nevis,  the  height  of  which  was  then  put  down  at 
4373.  Ben  Maedhui  was  therefore  at  that  time  au¬ 
thoritatively  stated  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in 
Britain.  Since  then,  however,  the  tables  have 
taken  a  turn,  and  Ben  Nevis  would  now  appear  to 
be  by  far  the  higher  of  the  two.  The  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Ben  Nevis,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has 
not  yet  been  made ;  but  taking  its  height  at  the 
old  measurement  of  4373  feet,  and  Ben  Maedhui  at 
its  newly  -  ascertained  heiglit — namely,  4296  feet, 
Ben  Nevb  appears  by  this  calculation  to  be  seventy- 
seven  feet  higher  than  the  highest  of  the  Grampian 
range.  The  difference  is  stfll  greater  in  favor  of 
Ben  Nevis,  if  we  accept  its  height  as  being  4406, 
as  marked  in  a  map  lately  published  by  Messrs. 
Chambers  in  Milner's  Gallery  of  Geography.  Bra- 
eraich  is  set  down  in  the  new  survey  at  4248. 
Caintoul,  which  was  formerly  believed  to  be  4245 
feet  in  height,  is  now  taken  down  five  feet,  and 


made  4240.  The  height  of  Benabourd  is  fixed  at 
3923  feet. — Elgin  Courant. 

Electric  Telegraph  Anticipated. — Strada,  in  one  of 
his  I’rolusions,  gives  an  aci'ount  of  a  chimerical  cor¬ 
respondence  between  two  friends  by  the  help  of  a 
eertain  loadstone,  whieh  had  such  virtue  in  it  that, 
if  it  touched  two  several  needles,  when  one  of  the 
needles  so  touched  bi-gan  to  move,  the  other,  though 
at  never  so  great  a  distance,  moved  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner.  He  tells  us  that  the 
two  friends,  lieing  each  of  them  possessed  of  one  of 
these  needles,  made  a  kind  of  a  dial-plate,  inscrili- 
ing  it  with  the  four-and-twenty  letters,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  hours  of  the  day  are  marked  upon 
the  ordinary  dial-plate.  They  then  fixed  one  of  the 
needles  on  each  of  these  plates  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  could  move  round  without  im|)cdiiiient,  so 
as  to  touch  any  of  the  four-and-twenty  letters.  U pon 
their  sejiarating  from  one  another  into  distant 
countries,  they  agreinl  to  withdraw  themselves 
punctually  into  their  closets  at  a  certain  hour  of  the 
da^,  and  to  converse  with  one  another  bj’  means  of 
this  their  invention.  Accordingly,  when  they  were 
some  hundred  miles  asunder,  each  of  them  shut 
himself  up  in  his  closet  at  the  time  ajipointed  and 
immediately  cast  his  eye  ujion  his  dial-plate.  If  he 
had  a  mind  to  write  anything  to  his  friend  he  di¬ 
rected  his  needle  to  every  letter  that  formed  the 
words  which  he  had  occasion  for,  making  a  little 
pause  at  the  end  of  every  word  or  sentence,  to  avoid 
confusion.  The  friend,  in  the  meanwhile,  saw  his 
own  sympathetic  nee<lle  moving  of  itself  to  every 
letter  which  that  of  his  com^sjiondent  pointed  at. 
By  this  means  they  talked  together  across  a  whole 
continent,  and  conveyed  their  thoughts  to  one  an¬ 
other  in  an  instant  over  citii^s  or  mountains,  seas 
or  deserts. — Addieon'e  “Spectator,”  Dec.  6,  1711. 

Jtailiray  Progreu  in  Ituiia. — The  annual  rejiort 
on  the  railways  in  India  for  1864  shows  that  2687 
miles  of  railway  are  already  completed  in  that 
country,  and  as  many  more  are  authorized  by  gov¬ 
ernment.  £3,360,tMK)  have  been  exjicnded  in  the 
work  during  the  jiast  year,  while  the  whole  capital 
raised  for  the  constniction  of  railways  in  India  to 
the  first  of  May  in  the  present  year  amounted  to 
£54,285,088,  and  the  total  expenditure  to  £51,144,- 
722.  The  traffic  of  the  railways  of  India  is  increas¬ 
ing.  In  the  year  ending  the  3()th  June,  1863,  the 
amount  received  for  the  conveyance  of  gooils  \rtis 
£1,038,0<K),  and  that  for  the  conveyance  of  passen¬ 
gers  £679,400.  In  tbe  previous  year  the  receipts 
ftir  goods  were  £590,000,  and  for  [lassengers  £438,- 
829.  The  net  earnings  in  1863  were  £780,(XM), 
compared  with  £434,000  in  1862;  and  these  are 
only  the  aggregate  results  of  the  working  of  several 
incomplete  and  broken  lines.  Nearly  all  the  lines 
run  through  the  distri^'ts  best  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  cotton,  and  those  in  which  it  is  now  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated. 

Unexpected  Silver  Mine. — From  Manchester  we 
hear  of  an  extraordinary  “  find”  of  silver  pennies 
— chiefly  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  A  writer  in 
the  local  press  says :  “  The  extent  of  the  dejwsit 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  total  (jiian- 
tity  of  these  coins  found  numbers  aliout  6400 
pieces,  having  an  aggre|fate  weight  of  about  twenty- 
one  pounds  avoirdujMns.  A  new  junction  road  is 
being  made  from  Wellingt on-road  Eecles,  jiast  the 
boundary  wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  ancient  resi¬ 
dence  known  as  Monks’  Hall,  where  it  is  probalile 
the  monks  of  Whalley  Abbe}',  who  were  formerly 
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the  lords  of  the  greater  part  of  Eccles,  Monton,  and 
Swinton,  liad  a  igrange  or  farm  residence,  with 
tithe  hams,  etc.,  and  wlierethey  collected  rents  and 
tithes  from  their  tenants  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  ncighborlKK>d.  Here  the  discovery  was  made 
by  a  young  man  named  Hritch,  who,  about  ten 
days  ago,  picked  up  a  few  coins  at  the  wall,  and 
thought  so  little  of  the  discovery  tliat  he  gave 
some  away  to  his  companions.  lie  afterwards 
found  more,  and  was  brought  into  communication 
with  Mr.  Allan  Gibb,  a  local  antiquary,  under 
whose  auspices  a  coarse  earthenware  jmt,  con¬ 
taining  the  quantity  above  stated,  was  disinterred.” 
— Lcmtlon  fHtper. 

A  New  Gun  Metal. — A  letter  in  the  London 
Timet  from  a  distinguished  English  metallurgist, 
gives  some  interesting  particulars  resjaicting  the 
new  gun  metal  lately  invented  in  Austria  by  Baron 
von  Rosthorn.  The  new  alloy,  which  has  received 
the  name  of  “  sterrometal,”  from  a  Greek  word  sig¬ 
nifying  tough  or  firm,  is  composed  of  co[)per,  spm-' 
ter,  iron,  and  tin,  in  proportions  that  may  be 
slightly  varied  without  much  affecting  the  result. 
In  color  it  resembles  brass  rather  than  gun  metal ; 
it  is  very  close  in  its  grain  and  free  from  jKirosity. 
It  is  jiossessed  of  considerable  hardness  and  will 
take  a  very  fine  polish.  Several  eminent  Vienna 
engineers  nave  tried  it  for  the  cylinders  of  hydrau¬ 
lic  presses  with  great  success.  The  writer  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  da^’s  of  wrought  iron  are 
numliered,  and  that  its  place  will  be  soon  supplied 
by  steel  in  some  form  or  other. 

A  New  Stetfioscope. — M.  Koenig  of  Paris  has  in¬ 
vented  a  stethoscope  which  promises  to  liecome 
very  u.seful  in  clinical  practice,  in  which  the  instru¬ 
ment  usually  employed  is  often  found  inconvenient. 
The  new  instrument  consists  of  a  flat  box  slightly 
rounded,  containing  a  dia[)hragm  of  caoutchouc, 
which,  by  blowing,  is  made  to  assume  a  hemispher¬ 
ical  form.  To  the  box  thus  prepared,  a  tube  of 
caoutchouc  live  or  six  yards  in  length  is  attached, 
ami  on  apjilying  the  ear  to  the  outer  extremity  of 
this  tube,  the  beating  of  the  heart  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  lungs  cun  be  distinctly  heard.  This, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  an  important  advantage,  fur  the 
stethoscoiKf  can  now  be  applied  to  the  chest  of  a 
patient  l3’ing  in  bed,  and  observations  made  with¬ 
out  inconvenience  to  either  partj’.  There  is,  more¬ 
over,  the  further  advantage,  that  five  tubes  can  be 
screwed  to  the  box  as  easily  as  one,  whereby,  dur¬ 
ing  a  clinical  lecture  or  examination,  four  students 
maj’  listen  to  the  movements  in  the  chest  of  the 
patient,  while  the  surgeon  is  making  his  observa¬ 
tions  theri'on. — Chanwert't  Journal. 

The  Inland  of  Monte- Critto,  which  Dumas  has 
rendered  so  famous,  has  latelj’  had  its  flora  care- 
fullv  investigated.  M.  T.  Camel  has  just  published 
at  Milan,  a  Morula  di  Montecritto,  which  contains 
a  list  of  all  the  plants  (344)  found  on  the  island. 
The  latter  is  now  the  property’  of  an  English  geu- 
tleman,  Mr.  G.  Watson  Taylor, 
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T%e  Freteoet  in  the  Houtet  of  Parliament. — Mr. 
W.  Poole  King  read  a  paper  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  on  “  The  Premature  Decay  of 
the  Frescoes  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  its  Cause 
and  Remedy.”  He  said :  “  Having  lived  for  many 
years  upon  the  Durdham  Down  limestone,  and  for  a 


long  course  of  time  made  observations  on  the  walls 
built  with  mortar  from  this  stone,  which  1  under¬ 
stand  has  been  brought  from  Bristol,  and  used 
for  the  plaster  on  which  the  national  frescoes  have 
been  painted  bj’  sjiecial  recommendation  from  au¬ 
thority,  and  having  frequently  examined  those 
walls,  both  in  and  out  of  doors,  1  immediately 
recegnized,  from  the  description  given  by  Mr.  B. 
Atkinson,  in  a  {)aj)er  published  in  the  journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  that  exactly  similar  eflFects 
were  taking  place  on  the  walls  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  to  those  which  I  hail  lieen  accustom¬ 
ed  to  see  in  constant  operation.  All  the  beds  of 
Durdham  Down  limestone  are  of  marine  origin, 
being  full  of  marine  shells,  and,  although  in  the 
long  lapse  of  ages  since  they  were  deposited,  the 
marine  salt,  with  which  the  stone  must  have  been 
saturated,  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  wa.shed  out, 
j'et  still  a  trace  of  it  remains  instmsible  to  an  or¬ 
dinary  analj’sis.  It  is  the  general  practice  to 
bum  this  stone  into  lime  with  braize  (or  cinder, 
taken  from  the  scavenger’s  j’ard),  and  this  braize 
alwaj’S  contains  sulphur.  In  this  chemical  sec¬ 
tion,  I  neixl  hardly  say,  that  in  thus  burning 
the  minute  quantity’  of  marine  salt  in  the  stone  is 
converted,  for  the  most  part,  into  sulphate  of  soda, 
or  the  salt  well  known  in  commerce  as  ‘  Glauber 
Salt.’  On  most  of  the  walls  that  grow  cold  in 
winter,  1  have  found  needle-form  crj'stals,  varj'ing 
from  a  bloom  l-l<M.ith  of  an  inch  to  needles  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  in  some  instances  in  damn 
old  walls,  such  as  the  cloister  w'alls  of  a  cathedral, 
the  crj’stals  stand  out  to  the  length  of  an  Inch  and 
a  half.  At  tir.st  1  examined  these  crystals  chemi¬ 
cally.  They  were  generally  composed  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  in  rare  instances  found  mixed  with  nitrate 
of  potash,  and  sometimes  with  small  quantities  of 
muriate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  I  soon  became 
familiar  with  these  bunches  of  needle-formed  crys¬ 
tals,  and  from  their  taste  and  general  appearance 
could  not  mistake  them.  When  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  drj’,  all  these  bunches  of  crj'stal  etfloresce, 
and  are  converted  into  a  loose  white  powder,  mucb 
of  which  drops  from  the  wall,  carrying  with  it 
shales  of  plaster,  or  flakes  of  {mint,  or  films  of 
whatever  material  the  surface  of  the  wall  is  cover¬ 
ed  with.  Moisture  will  condense  on  the  wall,  if 
allowed  to  grow  cold,  in  dam{)  weather ;  the  white 
{Kiwder  is  then  dissolved,  and  the  liquor,  a  solution 
of  sul[>hate  of  soda,  is  absorbed  by  the  mortar  or 
plaster.  Architects  are  in  the  habit  of  proving 
the  value  of  the  various^  kinds  of  stone  presented 
for  their  use,  for  the  endurance  of  frost,  by  a  sat¬ 
urated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  similar  to  this 
liquor,  which,  on  crj’stallizing,  imitates  the  heaving 
and  s{)litting  action  of  ice  forming  from  water. 
Accordingly,  this  liquor  is  no  sooner  absorbed,  as 
the  wall  dries,  than  it  agCTegates  into  ice-like  crys¬ 
tals,  and  the  {ilaster  is  uisintegrated  and  heaved 
by  the  dynamical  force  develojxHl  in  their  for¬ 
mation.  The  {)la.stcr  having  sustained  this  injurj*, 
the  salt  transforms  itself,  and  shoots  out  into 
bunches  of  needle-form  crj'stals,  only  to  fall  again 
into  the  terrible  white  powder,  as  the  air  becomes 
warm  and  dry.  Thus  a  constant  succession  goes 
on  of  solution  and  des-sication,  with  the  changes  of 
the  weather  and  tem]H'rtkture ;  and  if  the  wall  be 
jiermitted  to  cool  with  the  frost,  the  ruin  of  the 
plaster  is  insured.  Suljihate  of  soila  exists,  not 
only  in  Durdham  Down  limestone,  but  unfortunate¬ 
ly  also  in  much  abundance  in  all  the  lias  mortars, 
in  London  clays,  and  in  many  other  stones.  In  fact, 
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I  doubt  if  any  London  wall  is  entirely  free  from  its 
presence.  We  may,  therefore,  observe  this  kind 
of  action  of  destruction  p>in}'  on  more  or  less  al¬ 
most  everywhere.  A  marked  instance  of  its  inju¬ 
rious  effect  can  be  seen  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  where 
not  only  the  surface  of  the  richly-decorated  walls 
is  attacked,  but  also  the  plaster-c^ast  statuary  suffers, 
and  requires  constant  renovation.  In  Rome  and 
Florence,  indeed,  many  frescoes  have  remainetl  en¬ 
tire,  with  their  colors  smooth  and  in  good  order, 
for  hundreds  of  years ;  but  then  these  frescoes  are  on 
plaster  made  from  travertine,  a  limestone  of  fresh¬ 
water  formation,  free  from  salt,  and  the  lime  has 
been  burnt  with  wood  charcoal,  in  which  there  is  no 
sulphur.  In  a  late  view  which  I  had  of  the  admirable 
fresco  which  Mr.  Herbert  has  just  finished,  I  find 
that  the  robing-room  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
kept  with  a  wet  floor.  If  this  apartment  be  ever 
allowed  to  grow  cold,  can  we  doubt  that  the  fate  of 
this  glorious  work  of  art  is  sealed  ?  Damp  will 
condense  in  dro|)s  on  its  surface,  and  be  absorbed. 
These  drops  will  dissolve  whatever  trace  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  s<^  exists  in  the  plaster,  or  perha]>s  in 
the  mortar  of  the  wall.  The  salt  will  aj^egate 
together  (probably  by  the  force  of  dialysis),  then 
form  ica-like  crystals,  to  heave  the  plaster  and  show 
itself  in  a  bloom  on  the  surface  of  the  fresco,  and 
then  dessicate  into  a  dry  powder,  to  be  re-dissolved 
by  the  first  moisture  which  comes  over  it,  and  then 
be  reabsorbed  again,  till  at  last  it  aggregates  into 
blotches,  and  the  destruction  be  complete.  To 
preserve  this  fresco  I  should  recommend  that  the 
robing-room  be  kept  always  warm,  and  as  dry  as 
possible,  so  that  the  sulphate  of  soda  may  not  pass 
into  solution  and  aggregation ;  and  surely  such  a 
work  of  art,  of  whicli  the  nation  is  so  justly  proud, 
is  worth  the  cost  of  any  expense  incurred  in  its 
preservation.  The  ‘  liquid  glass  process,’  I  under¬ 
stand,  has  been  tried  to  secure  the  preservation  of 
Mr.  Herbert’s  fresco,  but  I  doubt  its  power  to 
prevent  the  plaster  absorbing  any  drops  of  moist¬ 
ure  which  may  come  on  its  surface.  Indeed,  if 
there  be  any  soda  in  the  preparation  of  liquid 
glass,  it  may  accelerate  the  work  of  destruction, 
for  carbonate  of  sotia  is  almost  as  efflorescent  a 
salt  as  sulphate  of  soda,  into  which,  however,  the 
former  is  ofbni  converted  by  the  sulphurous  acid 
gas  seldom  absent  from  London  air.  I  conclude 
that  fresco  jiaiuting  on  fresh-water  limestone  walls, 
kej)t  constantly  warm  and  dry,  will  have  the  best 
chance  of  endurance  for  ages  yet  to  come,  for  the 
delight  of  our  remote  succes-sors.” 

T%ukeray  is  to  have  a  monument  in  Wc‘stmin- 
ster  Abbey,  the  Dean  of  W estminster  having  at  once 
complied  with  the  request  of  many  men  of  letters 
and  artists  to  be  allowed  to  erect  one.  The  monu¬ 
ment  to  Sir  Charles  Barry,  lately  placed  in  the 
nave  of  the  Abbey,  consists  of  a  large  cross  of 
brass,  with  an  inscription  uixin  it,  let  into  a  black 
marble  slab. 

Picture  Cleaning — and  Deetroying. — “  A  sincere 
Lover  of  the  Fine  Arts  "  calls  attention  to  the  wan¬ 
ton  Vandalism  now  being  perjictrated  at  the  Louvre 
i  on  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  artists. 

The  “  proefts  de  restauration,”  he  says,  “  consists 
in  scrubbing  down,  in  annihilating  the  fine  tones 
[  of  a  picture,  in  laying  bare  the  blue  tint  which,  1 

i  believe,  is  the  foundation  color  for  pictures ;  in  de- 

j  strftjnng  the  mellow  and  unattainable  coloring  of 

iage,  all  the  delicate  and  elaborate  touches  by  wliich 
the  great  masters  knew  how  so  well  to  express  the 
deep  thought  and  feeling  which  animates  their 
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works.  That  beautiful  picture  of  Guido,  “  Christ 
giving  the  Keys  of  his  Church  to  Peter,”  is  washed 
away  to  the  olue  coloring ;  and  so  of  numerous 
others.  As  to  the  Rubens',  they  are  destroyed. 
The  women,  once  fine  flesh  and  blo<Kl,  are  now 
blue  women !  It  is  really  piteous  tliat  a  gallery 
once  the  del'ight  of  every  euucated  person  should 
be  thus  destroyed  and  profaned.” — Athenteum. 


OBITUARY. 

Walter  Savage  Landor,  whose  death  at  his  villa 
near  Florence,  on  the  17th  of  la.st  month,  has  just 
been  announced  by  the  last  Euro{>ean  arrivals,  was 
about  the  sole  remaining  literary  man  whose  career 
as  an  author  datt>s  from  the  last  century.  He  was 
born  in  1775.  His  first  book,  a  volume  of  “  Poems,” 
was  published  in  1796,  when  young  Landor, 
the  eldest  son  of  wealthy  parents,  of  the  old  Eng¬ 
lish  squirearchy,  had  declined,  with  characteristic 
indejHmdence,  the  military  and  h*gal  professions 
for  which  his  father  successively  intended  him, 
and  started  on  a  life  of  freedom  and  literature. 
Though  diversified  by  many  incidental  changes, 
this  programme  he  steadily  adhered  to  through 
the  long  term  of  nearly,  ninety  years,  and  of  moro 
pronounced  individuality  than  anv  of  his  contem- 
jioraries,  on  succeeding  to  the  family  estates  in 
Warwickshire,  in  the  early  j>art  of  this  century, 
the  routine  life  and  narrow  aims  of  a  “  large-acred 
man  ”  could  not  long  confine  the  restlessness  of  his 
spirit.  Before  many  years  were  over  he  had  be¬ 
come  disgusted  with  his  ungrateful  tenants,  dis.sat- 
isfied  with  his  neighbors,  and  out  of  sorts  generally 
with  the  rural  world.  The  resolution  to  sell  the 
property  that  had  belonged  to  the  Landors  for 
seven  hundred  years,  was  sisin  taken  and  acted  on. 
In  1808  he  sto^  clear  of  all  such  trammels,  and 
rushed  with  ardor  into  the  contest  then  waging  bj’ 
the  patriotic  Spaniards  against  the  Napoleonic  lust 
of  conquest  and  universal  dominion.  His  partici¬ 
pation  in  this  struggle  occupied  him  until  the  pacif¬ 
ication  of  Eurojie  in  1815,  when  he  purchased  the 
mansion  and  e.states  near  Florence,  where  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  his  life  has  since  been  spent. 

As  a  writer  he  flowered  late.  At  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Italy  commences  the  period  of  his 
greatest  literary  j>ro<luctivenes8.  His  noblest  and 
most  original  work.  Imaginary  Convenationa  of 
lAterary  Men  and  Statesmen,  was  brought  out  in 
London,  in  two8«*ries,  in  1824-29,  and  was  followed 
by  a  succession  of  other  liooks,  partly  of  the  same 
character,  as  Pericles  and  Asjmsia,  (with  a  remark¬ 
able  dedication  to  Gen.  Jackson,  omitted  in  the 
American  reprint,)  The  Tentameroy,  etc. — partly 
poetical,  as  Gehr,  Count  Julean,  etc.,  and  partly 
personal  and  {lolitical,  springing  from  the  intense 
and  highly  wrought  feeling  tnat  Landor  exhibited 
toward  every  object  that  excited  his  love  or  his 
hate,  and  between  the  two  passions,  there  was  no 
middle-ground.  Though  spending  must  of  his  time 
in  Italy,  he  kept  up  a  home  at  Bath.  Some  of  his 
appearances  in  England  do  not  redound  to  his 
credit,  and  must  be  attributed  to  the  perversion 
rather  than  the  decay  of  his  faculties,  arising  from 
extreme  age.  Mr.  Landor  married  in  1811  a  lady 
of  Swiss  extraction.  He  leaves  a  family  of  three 
sons  and  one  daughter,  to  whom  he  some  time  ago 
made  over  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  reserving  but 
little  for  himself.  He  presented  the  copyright  of 
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Ins  works  to  Moxon,  the  publisher,  by  whom  they 
were  broujfht  out  in  ten  volumes,  royal  8vo,  1847. 

There  is  a  native  vigor,  energy,  and  lire  in  all 
that  Landor  wrote  that  must  make  his  name  an  en¬ 
during  one  in  the  roll  of  English  classies.  His 
jMK'try  was  accused  of  obscurity  and  want  of  human 
interest,  and  is  little  known  to  readers  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  The  shajH.*  in  which  he  clothed  the  rich 
results  of  his  reading  and  observation — that  of  im¬ 
aginary  dialoj^ies  or  conversation,  may  seem  forced 
and  unnatural  to  one  who  possessed  so  ably  the 
dramatic  temjM-rament ;  but  the  weightiness  of 
their  matter,  the  insight  they  show  into  the  history, 
literature,  politics,  manner,  and  modes  of  thinking 
of  past  ages,  will  always  make  them  be  numbered 
among  the  choicest  volumes  of  the  student’s  libra¬ 
ry.  Mr.  Landor's  scholarship  was  of  the  highest 
quality.  His  Latin  verse  is  among  the  best  writ- 
tmi  by  Englishmen  in  modern  days,  and  in  Italian 
literature  he  was  preeminent. —  'time*,  {N.  Y.) 

M.  Emile  Saimet. — The  death  of  M.  Emile  Sais- 
s<'t,  l^rofessor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  the  Sorlwnne, 
has  left  in  the  ranks  of  metaphysical  teachers  a 
vacancy  which  cannot  easily  be  filled.  This  gifted 
author  was  preparing  several  works  on  metaphys¬ 
ical  subjects,  and  he  liad  intended  to  re-write  in  an 
extended  form,  for  M.  (Jenner  Bailli^re’s  Bihlio- 
thegne  de  J’hiloeophie  Coideinporaine,  two  essays 
originally  published  in  the  Revue  dee  Dettx  Mondet. 
The  former  of  these  articles  was  a  refutation  of  the 
theories  of  modern  -dnemnds;  the  latter  contained 
a  sketch  of  French  aesthetics,  written  dpropoeoi 
M.  Charles  Lev6que’s  treatise  on  the  science  of  the 
Beautiful.  Ill-health  having  j>revented  M.  Saisset 
from  carrying  out  the  plan  originally  conceived, 
M.  (iermer  Iteill'ftre  thought  it  betU*r  to  reprint 
together  in  the  same  brochure  the  articles  referred 
to.  If  not  strictly’  connected  by  unity  of  subject, 
they  are  so,  at  all  events,  by  unity  of  doctrine ; 
and  M.  Saisset’s  elevated  views  will  be  equall}’  ap¬ 
parent  to  those  who  follow  his  masterly  (liseussion 
of  M.  Bouillier,  and  to  the  artists  who  examine  the 
manner  in  which  he  deals  with  the  subject  of 
aesthetics. 

Rudolph  Wapner,  Professor  of  Physiology  in 
(lottingen,  died  May  13th.  He  was  born  in  1805. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Cuvier,  and  the  succes.sor  of 
Bluinenbach.  Besides  writing  works  on  phj’siol- 
ogy  and  anatomy,  he  translated  Prichard's  Re¬ 
searches,  and  was  a  zealous  opj>onent  of  the  mate¬ 
rialists,  Vogt  and  Buchner.  One  of  his  later  works 
was  in  reply  to  Harwin. 

James  ¥.  Perrier,  Professor  of  Moral  Philo.sophy 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  died  June  11th. 
He  was  Iwrn  in  1808.  His  articles  on  “Conscious¬ 
ness,”  “  Berkeley,”  “  Reid  ”  and  “  Mill’s  Logic,”  in 
RlacktrooJ^s  Maffozine,  attracted  attention.  IBs 
chief  work  was  The  Itistitutes  of  Metaphysics.  He 
was  twice  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  a  professor¬ 
ship  in  Edinburgh,  the  last  time  on  the  death  of 
iSir  William  Hamilton.  He  wrote*  in  this  contro¬ 
versy  a  sharp  pamphlet,  Scottish  Philosophy,  the 
Old  and  the 

Rev.  William  Cureton,  Canon  of  Westminster, 
the  lM‘st  Syriac  scholar  in  England,  died  June  17th. 
He  was  born  in  1808.  From  1837  to  1849  he  was 
Curator  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum. 
His  Ejnstles  of  Ignalins,  1845;  Corpus  Ignatiauum, 
1849;  Viudici<r  lyuatiafue,  IMt't ;  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory  of  John  of  Ephesus,  1853;  Sjmilegium  Syria- 
num,  1855;  r'estal  Letters  of  Athanasius,  1848; 
Curetouian  Gospels,  1858,  are  well  known.  He 


also  published  parts  of  Homer  from  a  palimpsest. 
He  has  lately  been  prejiaring  a  work  on  Mattliew’s 
tiospel.  His  work  on  Christianity  in  Edessa  will 
be  published. 

Dr.  Hubbard  WiTtHow,  for  many  years  a  prom¬ 
inent  clergj’man  of  the  Ibresbyterian  church,  and 
well  known  as  an  author,  left  a  lai^e  circle  of 
friends  to  mourn  his  recent  death.  His  faithful 
ministry  in  Ih^ston  over  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  influential  churches  in  the  land,  is  still  fresh 
to  many  minds,  and  held  in  grateful  remembrance 
by  some  (»f  our  leading  men,  who  attended  his 
church.  The  Editor  of  this  Magazine,  when  or¬ 
dained  to  the  ministry,  heard  his  ordination  ser¬ 
mon  from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Winslow.  He  was  a 
bright  light  to  illumine  many  dark  souls  and  win 
them  to  Christ,  and  wherever  he  ministered  rich 
fruits  were  a  result  of  his  labors. 

During  a  long  life  of  study  and  religious  labor, 
he  published  a  number  of  excellent  books  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  the  young  and  the  spiritual 
growth  of  the  church,  while  his  volumes  on  philo¬ 
sophical  and  doctrinal  subjects  [daced  him  high  in 
rank  among  living  authors.  He  left  a  blessed 
'  memory  to  his  friends ;  a  bright  example  for  many 
to  dwell  msm  and  strive  to  imitate. 


VARIETIES. 

Roman  Feasts. — The  ordinary  arrangement  of  a 
Roman  supper  consisti-d  of  three  low  couches,  ou 
three  sides  of  a  low  table,  at  which  the  attendant 
slaves  could  minister  without  incommoding  the  re¬ 
cumbent  guests.  Upon  each  couch  three  persons 
reclined — a  mode  which  had  been  introduced  from 
Greece,  where  it  had  been  in  use  for  centuries, 
though  not  from  the  heroic  times.  The  Egv’idians 
and  Persians  sate  at  meat ;  so  till  the  Greeks  cor¬ 
rupted  them  did  also  the  Jews;  the  poetical  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Hella.s  represented  the  gods  as  sitting  at 
their  celestial  banquets.  The  Macedonians  also, 
down  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  are  said  to  have 
adopted  the  more  ordinary  practice ;  and  such  was 
the  custom  at  Rome  till  a  lute  period.  When  the 
men  first  allowed  themselves  the  indulgence  of  re¬ 
clining,  they  required  boys  and  women  to  maintain 
an  erect  j)0sture,  from  notions  of  delicacy  ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  no  such  distinction  was  ob¬ 
served,  and  the  inferiorit}’  of  the  weaker  sex  was 
only  marked  by  setting  them  ti^ether  on  one  of 
the  side  couches,  the  place  of  honor  being  always 
in  the  center.  Reclined  on  stuffed  and  cushioned 
sofas,  leaning  on  the  left  elbow,  the  neck  and  right 
arm  bare,  and  his  sandals  removed,  the  Roman 
abandoned  himself,  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  pa- 
la'stra  and  the  bath,  to  all  the  luxury  of  languor. 
His  slaves  relieved  him  from  every  effort,  however 
trifling:  the}'  carved  for  him,  filled  his  cup  for  him, 
sii|)plied  every  dish  for  him  with  such  fragmentary 
viands  os  he  could  raise  to  his  mouth  with  his  fin¬ 
gers  only,  and  poured  water  on  his  hands  at  every 
remove.  Men  of  genius  and  learning  might  amuse 
themselves  with  conversation  only;  those  to  whom 
this  resource  was  insufficient  had  other  means  of 
entertainment  to  resort  to.  Music  and  dancing 
were  perfomied  before  them ;  actors  and  clowns 
exhibited  in  their  presence ;  dwarfs  and  hunchbacks 
were  introduced  to  make  8p)rt  for  them ;  Augustus 
hims(‘lf  sometimes  escaped  from  these  levities  by 
playing  at  dice  between  the  courses;  but  the  stale 
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wit  and  practical  humor,  with  wliich  in  many  houacs 
the  huti(|uct  aoeina  to  have  been  sea-soned,  jfive  us 
a  lower  idea  of  the  manner*  of  Roman  f^ntlemea  - 
than  any  (lerhap*  of  these  trifling  [lastimes. — Mer- 
ivalet  irutorf!  o  f  the  Roman*. 

Ruetia. — A  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge  has  been  formed  in  Russia  for  the  lower 
classes,  by  means  of  small  books  published  at  a 
cheap  rate.  Another  society  has  Ins-n  formed  in 
St.  Petersburg  to  afford  the  j>oor  Jewish  children  a 
proper  education. 

Siavertf  in  Brazil. — At  the  late  anniversary  of 
the  liritish  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  the 
Chevalier  de  Almeida  Portugal  made  some  inter¬ 
esting  stiitements  concerning  the  state  of  slavery 
in  the  empire  of  Brazil,  lie  said  the  Brazilians 
were  anxious  to  see  slavery  extinguished  from  their 
shores,  and  would  embrace  every  ojmortunity  and 
use  every  means  in  their  [Kiwer  to  this  end.  The 
government  had  been  sincerely  desirous  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  slave  trade,  and  its  i-ruisers  had  effect¬ 
ually  abolished  it.  He  said  that  in  Brazil  slavery 
never  separated  man  and  wife,  as  it  does  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  While  the  slaves  were  not  exactly  their  own 
masters,  yet  they  had  great  liberties,  and  their 
comforts  were,  to  some  extent,  studied.  They  were 
allowed  to  work  in  their  own  time  in  order  to  raise 
capital  which  they  could  put  to  their  own  uses,  and 
the  ma.'iter  was  quite  willing  to  give  them  their 
freedom  for  a  small  trifle,  and  by  so  doing  they 
brought  to  the  slave  the  wish  of  working  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  time.  And  as  to  education  and  the 
like,  there  were  no  distinctions  of  color;  but  if 
slaves  became  educated,  they  might  rise.  He  knew 
a  colored  man  in  the  naval  de|tartment  of  Brazil 
who  raised  himself  up  to  the  head  of  the  medical 
department.  This  showed  that  freedom  was  one  of 
the  first  elements  of  that  constitution  of  Brazil, 
and  under  such  banners  no  one  could  believe  that 
they  wish  to  keep  alive  slavery,  which  was  against 
the  heart  of  any  one  who  was  at  all  actuaU-d  by 
the  principles  of  religion.  There  are  three  million 
slaves  in  that  country,  and  the  parliament  is  al- 
reaiiy  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  measures 
increasing  the  privileges  of  the  slaves,  looking  to 
emancipation  os  early  os  the  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  allow. 

Tar/gard  A:  Thomp*on,  of  Boston,  have  added 
the  tenth  volume  to  their  edition  of  the  “  Works 
of  Francis  Bacon.”  It  includes  translations  of  the 
philosophical  works,  and  begins  with  the  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Life  and  Death,”  prefaced  by  the  few  quaint 
yet  noble  lines  addressed  “  To  the  Present  and 
Future  Ages,  greeting.”  The  volume  is,  in  its 
paper  and  typography,  another  specimen  of  excel¬ 
lent  book-making ;  and  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
speak  of  its  literary  contents. 

Prof.  Loomi*,  of  Yale  College,  communicates  a 
table  to  the  New-Ilaven  Palladium  showing  the 
days  in  every  year  since  1778  on  which  the  mer¬ 
cury  rose  above  95  degrees.  From  this  table  it 
appears  that  Sunday,  19th  ult.,  was  the  hottest 
day  experienced  in  New  Haven  for  the  86  j’ears 
covered  by  the  record,  the  thermometer  on  that 
day  marking  102  degv  in  the  shade.  Only  on  five 
other  days  of  that  period  did  the  heat  reach  100 
deg.,  namely:  July  8th,  1781,  100  deg. ;  July  2d, 
1798, 101  deg. ;  July  8d,  1798,  101  deg. ;  July  7th, 
1800, 100*. 

Army  Charioteere. — The  wagon  trains  quarter¬ 
ed  at  the  Ecole  Militairc  have  just  been  exercised 
on  several  new  maneuvers  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
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Tlie  object  of  these  exercises  is  to  teach  the  drivers 
how  to  turn  short  in  the  smallest  possible  space  at 
the  word  of  command,  to  avoid  impedimenta,  and 
to  pass  through  narrow  and  over  difficult  roads. 
These  maneuvers  arc  performed  with  baggage  and 
artillery  wagons  drawn  bj*  four  horses,  and  driven 
by  two  men.  The  waj^ons  formed  into  platoons 
take  up  {losition  as  if  in  line-of-battle,  march  in 
column,  and  wheel  to  right  and  left.  When  it  is 
intended  to  imitate  the  passage  of  a  defile  a  num¬ 
ber  of  wagons  are  ranged  in  two  parallel  lines 
with  just  sufficient  ^ace  fur  another  wagon  to 
pass  between  them.  This  narrow  space  is  trav¬ 
ersed  forward  and  backward,  the  horses  some¬ 
times  trotting  and  even  going  at  a  gallop.  The 
drivers  have  made  great  progress  in  their  profes¬ 
sion  since  these  exercises  were  instituted.  The 
man  who  mounts  the  leaders  is  instructed  not  to 
keep  the  traces  too  tight,  so  that  the  other  driver 
may  have  full  liberty  in  directing  the  wagon. 
There  is  to  be  a  general  inspection  soon,  and 
then  wooden  posts  will  be  substituted  for  the 
parallel  lines  of  wagons.  These  poets  or  pins  will 
not  be  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  the  drivers  who 
knrick  down  the  fewest  will  receive  some  prize. 
Perhaps  categories  will  be  established  of  Ist,  2d, 
and  3d  charioteer. — Pari*  letter. 

The  Firtt  Turnpike  in  England. — Exactly  fivo 
hundred  ^'ears  have  eln|»sed  since  a  hermit,  weary 
of  the  lalior  of  having  nothing  to  do,  and  tired  of 
sitting  the  dull  day  through  by  the  side  of  tlio 
stone  which  siipiKirted  the  sun-dial  in  front  of 
St.  Anthon}'’8  Chapel,  on  Higligate-hill — that  stone 
which  subsequently  liecame  known  as  Whitti  tig- 
ton’s — resolved  to  mend  the  ways  between  the 
summit  of  the  hill  and  the  low  part  of  the  vale  end¬ 
ing  in  Islington.  This  hermit  was  a  man  of  sumo 
means  and  he  devoted  them  to  bringing  gravel 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  and  laj'ing  it  all  along  tho 
unclean  tract  which  then,  as  now,  bore  the  name' 
of  “  Hollow  Way.”  By  digging  out  ^avel  he  gave 
a  pond  to  the  folk  on  the  hill,  where  it  was  greatly 
needed,  and  ho  contributed  cleanliness  and  secc.ri- 
ty  to  the  vale,  where  neither  had  hitherto  been- 
known.  Travelers  bles-sed  the  hermit  who  had 
turned  constructor  of  highways;  the  pilgrims  to 
St.  Anthony’s  found  their  access  to  the  shrine  of 
the  saint  made  easy  and  pleasant  by  him;  and  as 
for  the  beneficent  hermit  himself,  his  only  regret 
was  that,  in  accomplishing  this  meritorious  act  for 
the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  he  had  entirely  ex¬ 
hausted  all  his  fortune.  The  king,  however,  cams 
to  the  rescue.  He  set  up  a  toll-bar,  and  published 
a  decree  addressed  to  “  our  well-beloved  William 
Phelippo,  the  hermit,”  that  ho  and  the  public 
might  know  wherefore. 

The  king  declared  that  he  highly  appreciated 
the  motive  which  had  induced  the  hermit  to  benefit 
“  our  people  pas.sinp  through  the  highway  between 
Heghgate  and  Smithfield,  in  many  places  notori¬ 
ously  miry  and  deep."  And  in  order  that  the  new 
way  might  be  maintained  and  kept  in  repair,  the 
king  licensed  the  hermit  to  take  toll,  and  keep  the 
road  in  order  and  himself  in  comfort  and  dignity. 
This  was  the  first  road-bar  erected  in  England, 
and  William  Phelippe,  the  hermit,  was  the  father 
of  the  race  of  turnpike-keepers. — Comhill  Afag- 
azine. 

Chinene  junks  are  busy  capturing  French.  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  Portuguese  vessels  in  the  Lauqioran  Pas¬ 
sage  and  destroying  them,  as  they  have  no  ports 
into  which  their  prizes  can  be  taken. 
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